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“LIVES OF GREAT MEN 


all remind us” that they are noted for their foresight. 

ed They looked ahead —they planned and provided for the 
: y y 

future. That is precisely what you do when you apply 


for a policy of Life In- 
surance, 


Write for Particulars. 


Dept. 105 - 5 
STRENGTH OF of 


THE PRUDENTIAL We  CipRAL TAG! Wy | 
INSURANGE CO. OF AMERICA D ie: 


JOHN F. tga, HOME OFFICE 
PRESIDENT. Newarn, N. J. 














State Street Safe Deposit Vaults, 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


ANDREW ROBESON, Manager 





MODERN FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, 


CONTAINING SAFES TO RENT AT $10 A YEAR AND 
UPWARDS. 





STORAGE FOR SILVER AND OTHER VALUABLES. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR LADY PATRONS. 


Graduates will please mention their magazine 
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Paine FURNITURE Co. 


48 Canal Street, Boston, 


NEAR NORTH UNION R. R. STATION. 


(Leave Subway Car at Haymarket Square.) 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


...otudents’ Furniture... 











RUGS AND DRAPERIES. 


No charge for delivery or setting up in rooms at Harvard. 


I 











COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 


No. 5337 B. 


Best grade of kiln dried oak, 


partitioned. 


$8.50 





No. 126 H. 


Flat Top Desk. In Oak. 


4 ft. long, 27 in. wide. 


Centre drawer, raised panels, sliding shelves over 
side drawers, hardwood writing bed, casters. Solid 


quartered oak, thoroughly constructed, nicely finished. 
$14.50 


No. 192 H. 


Study Desk. 


42 in. long, 27 in. wide. 


fine polish finish. 


Sliding tablet over pedestal drawers; bottom drawer 





Flat Top Desk. 









Made in quartered white oak and mahogany. 





|= —= , Polish finish. (Writing bed has five ply built up centre. 
7 ' ELE - —_ = loa . I “ . P 
— | re Hand carved pulls. Drawers finished inside and fitted 
a | f “ckaemanmaal | with movable partitions. Centre drawer with separate 
aaa VC ee 0 lock. 
ae ia Ye) ainmnanee Dimensions and Prices. 
a u psaanes 
| Listed | ZZ 5 i Width, Depth, Height, 
‘to an > ae inches. inches. inches. Oak. Mahogany. 
~. (BZ _ } ete | wa | 
I 42 32 30 =| -: $18.00 | $30.00 
—e 50 32 30 | 20.00 | 33.00 
55 32 30 | 22.00 | 38.00 
60 32 30 25.00 | 44.00 
Ore 
No. 127 H. . \ es 
. . ——- fi == 
Five-Drawer Desk. ee 





42 in. long, 27 in. wide. 
Solid oak, paneled ends. Sliding tablet over 


drawers. 





$11.50 





PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - - 


BOSTON. 











COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 











No. 183 H. 
No. 177 H. 
Roll Top Desk. Roll Top Desk. 
60 in. wide, 38 in. deep, 50 In. high. 42 in. wide, 32 in. deep, 50 in. high. 
Made in selected quartered white oak and mahog- 

any. Highest polish finish. Writing bed and deck top of ‘ : . us 

double thickness. Drawers finished inside and fitted with Made “se quartered mn ane oak and mahogany. 
movable partitions. Hand c rved pulls. Centre drawer Polish finish. Drawers finished inside and fitted 
in knee space with separate Yale lock, flat key. Pigeon- 7 } ay 2 acaatadal . 
hole case has polished wooden document boxes and three with movable partitions. Hand carve pulls. 
drawers containing a Standard indexed letter file. Ink Centre drawer in knee space with separate lock. 
stand with cut glass wells and sponge cup. 

OG go how Ge ee ele ce Oa Sac. 8 on shar ones at eee 
MGNHODANY) (bi )cceo: io) OS ees Se OO Mahogany, ... «©.5«5. . » 4600 











a 5 ft. long, $11.50 
Ge « 15:50 
te Sa 7 SE EBU 
s¢ «© 2000 


3 ft. long, $6.75 
sy * 7.50 
4 « « (850 
4%« « 10.00 


a No. 3811 C. 


Study Table. 


No. 265 C. 
The 
No. 198 H. 66 Back 
Oak Desk Bracer.’’ 





. SS 
i | Chair. The most comfort- ~~ , 
ii Z ble desk or stud ... aaa 
| é- : J Screw and spring. ae want : s 
—r—?J— as chair ever devised. 
, : Cane seat,. . $5.75 Seat and back up- 
; Leather, . 7.25 holstered in leather. 


Oak; .. . . $1.60 
Mahogany, . 9.00% 


Ore 
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PaINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - ~ ~ BOSTON. 








COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 

















No. 34 H. No. 33 H. No. 42 H. 
ater 8 "TSE Screw and Spring Chair. 
. Golden Oak. 
$6.25 re ee Caney x es & : : ~ « = « 3 $800 


$8.75 TiCWIETS. 5k A aoe Se Ss eee, @ 


No. 71 H. 


a Roll Top Desk. 


We give here the complete specifications : 
CONSTRUCTION. High roll-top desk, 50 inches tall, 
50 inches long, 32 inches deep, made entirely of solid oak 
with fine rubbed-down finish ; full paneled sides and back ; 
heavy rounded corners and base. 
INTERIOR EQUIPMENT. Two drawers, two 
shelves, fourteen pigeon holes, two filing racks, eight filing 


























P= ; arr, Ee cases, two concealed drawers, two pencil racks, three 
—— =e paper filing racks. Full overhang. Nine square feet of 
{ alll —— writing top. Double bank of drawers, extra racks inside 

ro lie Nl for tall books, etc. 
yy — =iIWN Le OUTSIDE EQUIPMENT. Partitioned and com- 
a ee S| partment drawers with combination automatic locks, 
SS — “~ drawer slides, deep book drawer, steel-bearing casters, 

SSK etc. af ¢, 


$18.50 


{A 


NI TT No. 24 H. 


We Arm Chair. 


— Solid wood seat. 


No. 1171 C. 


Screw and Spring 
Chair. 





Solid wood seat. / } 
|_¥ Oak ae . , $8.00 
Oak $10. Ss | a e : > 
Jak, AM ee Ge a ee $10 50 a T nies 11.50 
Mahogany, . . . . 14.00 ; 





PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, ~ ~ ~ BOSTON. 











COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 























Study Table. 
™ coe Malee Bp. ciiaiiaaeiens 


3967 C2 ft. 8 in. x 2 ft. 2 in., $18.50 $15.50 A large line of tabourets in oak, maple, birch, 


4007C 3ft.4in.x2ft.2in., 16.50 19.00 mahogany finish and solid mahogany, ranging 
4008C $ft.8in.x2ft.4in., 20.00 23.00 in price from $1.75 to $10.00. 
4009C 4 ft. x 2ft.6in., 23.00 26.00 





... S 


Morris Chair. 





An immense assortment of Morris chairs in 


oak at | Leather Easy Chairs. 
$6.00, 
‘Upholstered in all hair, 
$15.50, $20.00, $24.00, $28.00, $33.00 and up- 
wards. All except the $6.00 grade have best $3 7.00 
hair cushions. and upwards. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, ~ - - BOSTON. 








COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. _ 





No. 2996 
**Pilgrim’’ Rocker. 
No. 6070 C. 
Weathered Oak. 
‘6 « 99 . 
Leather Cushions. ‘ Washington Chair. 
$35.00 $26.00 


OUR EXHIBIT OF CHAIRS COMPRISES 417 PATTERNS RANGING IN PRICE FROM 


$0.65 to $75.00 





No. 3132 


Rocker. 
Weathered Oak. 





Lounging Chair. 


Weathered Oak. 


Leather Cushions. 


$23.00 


Leather Seat. 


$2 1.00 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - - BOSTON. 











COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 
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No. 466. 


Bookcase. 
Golden Oak. 


This is a very popular pattern of swinging 
door bookcase. Each door is provided with a 
separate lock. The shelves are adjustable. 
This bookcase is a specialty with us, and we 
warrant it in every respect. 


$25.00 























No. 652. 


Bookcase. 
Golden Oak. 


$5.00 

















No. 589. 

Bookcase. 
Mahogany... .... «s» . .. «$8000 
CRONE OR 8 a St 25.00 
Weathered Oak, ..... Caan . 25.00 


Latticed glass doors. 























No. 658. 


Bookcase. 
Golden Oak. 


Adjustable shelves. 


Brass rod and rings for curtain. 


$10.00 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, 


BOSTON. 





COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 
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No. 6319. 


Study Table. 


Solid oak top, stoutly built, nicely finished. 


No. 2687 B. 


Revolving Bookcase. 


Oak or Mahogany Finish. 





Top 36 in. diameter, ....... $3.75 

Top 43 in. diameter, . ...... 
$7.00 rng 4.50 
Top 46 in. diameter, .... .. = « 5.25 
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No. 4534 C. 


itn Revolving Bookcase, with 
Library or Study Tables. Bookrest. 
Over two hundred patterns. Oak. 
Mahogany,. . . $52.00 $10.00 
0 Seg Se eee Sar ee ae ae 45.00 


Sixteen other styles up to $30.00. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - ~ BOSTON. 

















COLLEGE 














No. 598. 


Bookcase. 
Golden Oak. 
Capacity, 150 volumes. 


Five shelves, two sliding doors. 


$11.00 





No. 3789C. 


Combination Table. 


Reversible top. One side of polished wood, 
for use as an ordinary Library or Study Table. 
Pressing a spring allows the top to reverse, 
locking it in place. This side of the top is 
covered with heavy green cloth, and is intended 


for games. 
Golden Oak. 


$35.00 


Other patterns, $12.00 and upwards. 


FURNISHINGS. | 














No. 650. 


Bookcase. 
Weathered Oak. 


$37.00 





No. 6143. 


Study Table. 
Weathered Oak. 


Here is a Study Table that opens, takes you 
inside, aud closes again. You are completely 
secluded and locked in with your work; while 
on the desk about you and on the shelves 
below are all your books and papers right at 
hand. 

The seat is 27 inches wide and 15 inches 
deep. It has a cushioned cover and a rounded 
back, making it almost luxurious. The table is 
42 inches in diameter and 31 inches high. 

The wood is weathered oak, and the legs of 
the seat are castered to swing easily. 


With Burlap Cushion, . . : . . $28.00 
With Leather Cushion,. . . 32.00 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, 


BOSTON. 








COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 
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No. 9315 B. 


Rocker. 


~ Leather seat. 





= Golden Oak or Flemish Oak. 
No. 166 C. $10 oo 
e 
Rocker. 
Rattan seat and back. 


Broad arms, “long roll” rockers 


$2.60 





No. 2702. 


Arm Chair. 


Curved back to fit the body. 


No. 3120. 


Harvard Chair. 


Weathered Oak. 


; ‘ ' ick s shion tufted. 
Seat and back upholstered in hair and covered Thich sent, eneien see 


with denim. Broad, curved arms. 

Broad arms, and back inclined at the proper a $17.00 
angle for comfort. 7 

. Weathered Oak, . NS ~» « 2000 


$12.50 Mahogany, ..... : 20.00 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - - BOSTON. 











COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 





No. 3152. 
Rocker. 


Weathered Oak. 





No. 3260. 


Arm Chair. 


**“Windsor” Pattern. 


Leather seat. 
$9.00 


Oak, with solid wood seat. 


$1.85 








No. 7146 C. No. 2310. 
Patent Rocker. Rocker. 
In leather. Golden Oak or Mahogany Finish. 
All hair. Leather seat. 
$38.00 $5.00 


PaINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, ~ - ~ BOSTON. 











COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 





DAY. 


The Harvard Couch. 


It is a luxurious couch, a window seat, a cozy corner or what you please, until night comes, anc 
then it is a delightful bed, with National (not woven wire) spring and all hair mattress, reversible, 
with valance to match covering on either side. 


Price complete, $416.00 


my, 


As a Sofa. — 
ae 
4a 
: ay f x 
& j 4 ‘ i | 
ae Ng fy eee 
a |. Patt Ne ZL. ES 
— . pecan _ 
As a Bed. | | = 
= 
No. 5580 H. No. 7277 C. 
Sofa Bed. Box Couch. 
The best sofa bed ever made. Covered in denim or fancy ticking. 
In Crushed Plush, . $65.00 Muslin Lining, . $22.00 
73.00 Cedar Lining, 27.00 


In Figured Velour, 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL STREET, - BOSTON. 











COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 








No. 1096. 


Enameled Iron Bed. 


In moss green with satin finish, brass trimming 


$32.00 


White Enameled, Brass 
Trimmed Iron Beds. 


$3.75 to $17.50 








No. 1076. No. 1098. 


Brass Bed. Brass Bed. 


$17.00 to $150.00 


All brass beds are mounted on very easy running casters. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL STREET, - - ~ BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE 





Pillows. 


We also make a specialty of pillows. We se- 
cure the finest quality of live geese feathers, care 
fully cured and warranted absolutely hygienic 
and odorless. We guarantee satisfaction in this 
department. 





ee 





Mattresses. 


We ask the privilege of furnishing an esti- 
mate on any mattresses which you may desire. 
Whatever price we submit will be based on the 
understanding that we are to do the work on 
our own premises, using our own skilled work- 
men, under personal supervision. We never 
allow a mattress to be stuffed outside of our 
workrooms. By this means we are able to give 
our customers exactly what they order. 

We make a large variety of mattresses, using 
separately or in combination several qualities 
of curled hair, with fibre, husk, excelsior, wool, 
and a very elastic cotton. No firm in New 
England can compete with us in value offered 


at any price. 


FURNISHINGS. _ 





Spring Beds. 


Half of the comfort of a bed lies in the 
springs; the other half in the mattress and 
pillows. 

We carry nearly every leading spring bed in 
the market. We offer customers a side-by-side 
choice of many patterns, with the advantages of 
full critical inspection. The prices range from 


$3.50 to $32.00 


Bear in mind our position leaves us free to 
speak with perfect impartiality of the merits or 
defects of any spring. We are not the special 
selling agents of any one make, but carry them 
all in our large stock. 


$—-4-—4—4 4 


+—~+-4_ 44 


+ 
>—+—4—+ -+ 
a a a 





All-Iron National Spring. 
$4.75 


No explanation is needed of a National wire 
mattress. It has been favorably known for 
years, and has stood the test of time in all 
forms of service. It is a thoroughly satis- 
factory, stoutly framed, and most comfortable 
wire mattress. 





Upholstered Springs. 
$9.50 upwards. 


These are a specialty with us, and make sleep 


luxurious and refreshing. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, 


BOSTON. 























No. 5069. 


Chiffonier. 
Golden Oak. 
Five large drawers. 


$5.50 


A similar chiffonier, with two short drawers 
and cupboard at top, sells for 




















No. 296. 
Bureau. 
Golden Oak. 
Brass trimmings. 
Mirror, 22 in. x 28 in. 


$15.00 


COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 

















Ww 




















No. 5071. 


Chiffonier. 


Golden Oak, 


Five full width drawers. Large beveled 
mirror, adjustable at any angle. Mounted on 
light running casters and well finished through- 


$8.00 


out. 


No. 4639C. 


Shaving Stand. 


Golden Oak or 
Mahogany Finish. 


Large beveled mirror. 


Spacious compartment 
for shaving utensils. 


$9.50 








PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, 


5S 


- BOSTON. 








COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 
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No. 4884. 


Bachelor’s Chiffonier. 


With seven sliding trays, giving large storage 





Mirror, 24 in. x 30 in. 


capacity. 
Golden Oak or Mahogany Finish. Golden Oak, rae . . . $38.00 
Curly Birch, . . : : »s » R60 
$34.00 Bir :. - 200 
sird’s-eye Maple, F . » » 38:00 


- = Mahogany, ... . 05 et ge ED 























Ny . | 
f | | 
AY 4 | 
“J No. 1682. 
No. 167. 
Bureau. Bureau. 
Quartered Golden Oak. Golden Qak, ...... : $70.00 
An artistic but inexpensive pattern. Curly Birch, 2200 
$ 1 9.00 Bird's-eye Maple, 7 ; 72.00 
Others as low as $11.00. Mahogany, ; teens eee . 75.00 


We make a specialty of bedroom furniture to be used with the deservedly popular brass and 
iron beds. The line comprises bureaus, chiffoniers, highboys, lowboys, somnos, tables, etc. The 
entire space in our fourth floor salesroom is devoted to this class of goods. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - ~ - BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 
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No. 5040. 


Chiffonier. 


Special compartments for shirts, handker- 





Golden Oak, 


Se tebe a - $59.00 chiefs, neckwear, gloves, etc 
Mahogany, lined with Bird’s-eye Maple . 69.00 Céiden Cok, $50.00 
Cuny Bach, «2. 4. . 52.00 
Bird's-eye Maple. 2.2: . 4 52.00 
Mahogany 53.00 











Clothes-Trees. 





Oak, birch, maple, white enamel, mahogany, 
and brass. 





No one who has ever used a clothes-tree for 
three days will be without it for six times its 


cost. 
$0.90 to $25.00 $3.50 and upwards. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL STREET, - - ~ BOSTON. 
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Folding Screens. 








COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 
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No. 2086 H. 


White Enameled Iron 
Washstand. 


$5.00 
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Dictionary Holders. 
Oak, Cherry, and Mahogany. 


$4.25 to $6.75 


No. 2087 H. 


White Enameled Iron 
Washstand. 


$4.50 








Wall Cabinets. 
For medicine and toilet articles. Golden oak, 
flemish oak, mahogany finish, and mahogany. 


$1.50 to $30.00 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, 


~ BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE 


FURNISHINGS. 

















No. 7251 C. 
Couch. 

WIR nie y e. ss) Sey we $15.75 
PCM cy ost sh eo al ee ee 12.50 
No. 5552 H. 

Couch. 

In leather. All hair. 
$90.00 

AY \ 
ee | iin 
LESS 
No. 6692 C. 
Willow Chair Couch. 
PIAA COIOE 3 6 Reis, Sw $16.00 
Stained 18.00 





No. 7290 C. 


Chair Couch. 


Adjustable head, in cotton cover. 


$63.00 


All hair. 














Imported Hong Kong Chair. 
$4.80 


Every chair is imported by us, and so war- 
ranted. Cushions carefully made to measure 
for this chair at 


$0.75 to $2.25 








Willow and 
Rattan Chairs 
and Rockers. 


We do not offer 
you the stock of 
one manufac- 
turer, but the 
best designs of 
all the willow and 
rattan rockers of 
the country. 


$4.00 and upwards. 






pe 
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PaINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, 
19 


BOSTON. 








COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 


Students’ Draperies. 


Thousands of students will need draperies 
and furnishing for their college rooms during 
the next thirty days. We make the 


Lowest Prices 





to students of any drapery house in this 


a country, 
Read the following carefully : 








You may need a portitre: we sell a genuine 
Turkish Bagdad portitre at 
$5.50 | | 


A rug to throw over your couch costs 


$4.00 | 


This is French jute and full fringed on all 
sides. Tapestry rug, 


$6.00 


An English net curtain in the library is a 
good choice. It is not injured by smoke or 
rough handling. Choose coffee color and it 
will not need washing. Rain will not affect 
it. We have them as low as 


$2.50 and $5.00 per pair. 











A white muslin curtain in the bedroom, 
24 yards long with full five-inch ruffle, can be 
had at only 


$2.25 per pair. 


Bed-spreads of East Indian hand-printed 

cotton will not fade and are perfectly wash- 

ay able. You can sit on them with no fear of 
ME tumbling them up. Only 


$4.50 each. 


pt Our best tinted window shades, with Harts- 
> = “e horn’s fixtures, we sell at 


$0.75 each 


(if ordinary size). 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - ~ BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 


ORIENTAL. 








We make a specialty of the construction and furnishing of 


Cozy Corners, Dens, and Snuggeries. 


We can prepare a most charming nook, with its dainty dotted muslins, old-fashioned 
chairs, window seat, and flower box in the window, at very low cost. We also make 


a very low price for the construction of an Oriental smoking room, with Moorish 


lanterns, heavy pillows, Eastern embroideries, etc. 


Look at the following prices : 


36 in. Colonial denims, highest grade, 


ten colors, per yard... . . . $0.20 
Moorish lanterns ... . : 3.75 
Genuine Bagdad portitres .. . . 5.50 


Poonah pillows, stuffed with genuine 


GOW. Gs ow eee ee ee ee eee 





Soft India and Korah silks, per yard, 75 





5 os 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - ~ - BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 


Rugs for Students’ Rooms. 


W E are all ready now with a large display 
of inexpensive rugs, in artistic colors, 
for students’ rooms. 


First, Jute Rugs. 
Our Japanese jute rugs are not the ordinary 
cheap rugs. They come from the best rug- 
producing districts of Japan. They cost next 
to nothing and are moth proof. ‘The patterns 
are copies from the choicest Turkish and 
Persian carpets. 


Our Japanese Cotton Rugs 


are made of tough, long-fibre cotton. They 





last for years. ‘They are the cleanest rugs known, and shed no hairs, dust, or lint. 
All sizes up to 9 x 12 feet, in old delft blue, sea green, and rose pink. 


TU RKEY“INDIA In buying Oriental rugs here, please notice 
that every rug we show is straight-edged, 


square-cornered, and perfectly flat. It lies on 
the floor like a board. ‘There are no wrinkles 
or folds or creases, no curling corners, no 
bagging edges. 

RR Notice, too, that we show them in a strong 
~AT PAINE 5 4 light, giving you a chance to detect any imper- 


fections, if they exist. Finally, we give you a wide range for a choice and the very 





lowest prices in Boston. ; 
Our latest lot includes the following : 


Ant. Daghestans, average size 3 x 5; 





average price . . ..., eo 
Ant. Carabagh, average size 3 x 4-6; 
average price - . 412.00 
Fine ant. Beloochestan, average size 
3x5; average price ..... 25.00 
Fine ant. Persians, average size 4 x7 ; 
price. - sas FO 
Ant. Royal isi, . average size 
4x7; average price . . 40.00 Pillows 


Ant. Persian, average size 3-6 x 8; 
average price 
Ant. Daghestans, average size 3-6 x5; 


average price . . + 25.00 $0.75 to $20.00 


PaINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, ~ - - BOSTON. 


For couches, window seats, and 
25.00 i “es _ 
cosy corners. 








COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 


Inexpensive 
Rugs. 


If you want a useful and pretty 1ug 
for less than $5.00, why not take a 
fur rug? 





We have some very fine ones, made 
of the fur of the Asiatic goat; a 
strong pelt with long, soft, close fur. 
The skins are very large pieces, and the rugs are lined and interlined. 

They come in beautiful colors. We have rich grays, blacks, and pure whites ; 
also gray, with a white border. The prices are from $4.00 to $6.00, and they 
wear for many years. 

You will be delighted with them. 


Cushion Work. 


Don’t fail to get our figures on all cushions before you place an order for them 
elsewhere. 





¢ Srtra\ 


When it comes to a question of facilities, we have an establishment that is at 
least five times as large as any other in this city. When it comes to a question of 
price, we are on Canal Street in the wholesale section of low rents. 
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PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - - BOSTON. 
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~ Student’ s Bedroom. 


View of student’s chamber, showing white enameled bed with brass trimmings and draped canopy, 


oval mirror bureau, iron washstand, wardrobe, easy chair, and clothes-pole. 
The bed, bureau, and washstand are finished in white enamel to correspond, and the effect 


— yy, 
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Student’s Study | Room. 


Showing nine-drawer library table, standing bookcase, revolving bookcase, on casters, that can be 
moved to any part of the room, leather couch, reclining chair, desk chair with screw and spring seat, 
and window seat or couch upholstered as desired in any quality of goods. Screens to temper light 
or shut off draughts. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL STREET, - - - BOSTON. 
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THE NATIONAL 


SUFFOLK BANK 


NO. 53 STATE STREET 
CAPITAL, $1,500,000. SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $431,752.56 


President Cashier 


C. MINOT WELD 


WILLIAM C. WILLIAMS 





Asst. Cashier 
FRANK H. WRIGHT 


Asst. Cashier 
FRANCIS A. LOW 


DIRECTORS 


Harcourt Amory 
S. Reed Anthony 
Ezra H. Baker 
Harry H. Bemis 
Henry B. Chapin 
Henry B. Day 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, | Ccrporations, 


A. Lawrence Edmands 
J. Brooks Fenno 
Augustus P. Loring 
Edward Lovering 
James M. Prendergast 
William L. Putnam 


Frank W. Remick 
Richard M. Saltonstall 
Charles G. Washburn 
C. Minot Weld 
Robert Winsor 


Firms 


and Individuals received on the most Favorable Terms 


CONDENSED 


STATEMENT 


As made to the Comptroller under date of July 16, 1902. 


RESOURCES 
Cash, due from Banks and 
Exchanges for Clearing 


House. - $3,072,723.68 


Loans and Discounts 5,340,305.98 
U.S. Bonds and other se- 

curities 736,562.08 
Due from U. Ss. Treasurer 12,000.00 


$9,161,591.74 


LIABILITIES 
. $1,500,000.00 
431,752.56 
49,000.00 


7,180,839.18 


Capital ; : 
Surplus and Profits . . 
National Suffolk Bank Bills 


Deposits 


$9,161,591.74 








AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 


53 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 





ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 

State of Massachusetts Bonds. . $100,000.00 Capital Stock $1,000,000.00 
City of Boston Bonds 275,000.00 Surplus Fund. . 800,000.00 
Other Bonds and Stocks 799,819.66 | Undivided Profits (Net) 242,947.51 
Time Loans . 6.362,501.17 | Deposits . 11,361,300.55 
Demand Loans . . 3,571,651.72 aaa 
Cash in Office and in Banks 2,295 ,275.51 

$13,404, 248.06 $13,404,248.06 








BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
GORDON DEXTER. 





F. ADAMS, 2p. ALBERT A. POPE. 


F. LOTHROP AMES. ELMER P. HOWE. N. W. RICE, 

HOBART AMES. N. W. JORDAN. R. E. ROBBINS. 

EDWIN F. ATKINS. DAVID P. KIMBALL. ROYAL ROBBINS. 
GEORGE W. BROWN. Ss. E. PEABODY. Pp. L. SALTONSTALL. 
ISAAC T. BURR. FRANCIS PEABODY, JR. CHARLES W. WHITTIER. 
SAMUEL CARR. 





N. W. JORDAN, Presivenr. 
E. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 
C. H. BOWEN, Secretary. 
G. W. AURYANSEN, Asst. Secretary. 
Please mention their magazine 
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NEW AUTUMN BOOKS 





—. 


For The Holidays 
JAPANESE GIRLS AND WOMEN. By Atice M. Bacon. 


New and Enlarged Edition. With 12 exquisite full-page colored illustrations and 50 outline 
drawings by a distinguished Japanese artist. 12mo, $4.00. 


PENELOPE’S IRISH EXPERIENCES. By Karte Dovetas Wier. 
Holiday Illustrated Edition, with numerous characteristic illustrations by Charles E. Brock, 
12mo, 32.00. 
(Uniform with Holiday Edition of Penelope’s Experiences in England and Scotland.) 





Fiction Juvenile 
A Sea Turn and Other Matters | Under Colonial Colors 
By Tuomas BaiLey ALDRICH. By Everett T. TOMLINSON. 
A collection of new short stories. $1.25. rhe story of Arnold’s expedition to Quebec 


told for boys. Illustrated. $1.20, net. Post- 
r age extra. 
{ “hes > 
Our Lady of the Beeches A Pocketful of Posies 
By Baroness von HvutTTEN. 


pos : By ABBIE FARWELL Brown. 
The story of a romantic attachment grow- 


A panorama of child-life in simple verse. 


ing out of a group of letters. $1.25. Micntated:. domo. 
The Champion 
The Right Princess By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
By Ciara Louise BurNuam. A present-day Southern story for boys. 
A novel based on Christian Science. $1.50. With a frontispiece. $1.20, net. Postage 
extra. 
The Strongest Master The Flag on the Hilltop 
By HeLteN CHOATE PRINCE. By Mary Tracy Ear.r.— 
The tale of an amateur socialist. $1.50. A boy’s story of war-times in southern IIli- 
nois. Illustrated. 90 cents, net. Postage 
extra. 


The Heritage 
By Burton EGBERT STEVENSON. 
A romantic account of Indian Fighting in 
Ohio. $1.50. 


Lois Mallet’s Dangerous Gift 
By Mary CATHERINE LEE. 
The tale of a beautiful Quaker girl. Illus- 
trated. 85 cents, net. Postage extra. 


The Heart of the Doctor Three Little Marys 


ita cm By Nora A. SMITH. 
By Maser G. Foster. : Stories of three little girls of Scotland, 
A love story of the Boston Italian quarter. isheud wal feedd Ghetestad 
be tort manelaggage 9" ingland, < and. ated. 
With a frontispiece. 1.50. cents, net. Postage extra. 








History and Biography 
NEW FRANCE AND NEW ENGLAND. By Jouy Fiske. 


Presents the causes and events which marked the victory of English civilization over French 
upon this continent. With maps. Crown 8vo, $1.65, net. Postage extra. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. = By Tuomas Wentwortu 


HIGGINSON. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. By Georce FE. Woopperry. 


In the American Men of Letters Series. Each with Portrait. 16mo, $1.10, net. Postage 
extra. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston and New York 
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Lay School of Harvard Aniversity, 


~>— 





TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following persons only will be admitted as candidates for a degree : — 


Graduates of Colleges of good standing. 


The following persons will be admitted as special students : — 

1. Holders of Academic degrees in Arts, Literature, Philosophy, or Science who 
are not admissible as candidates for a degree. 
2. Graduates of Law Schools which confer the degree only after an examination 


upon a three years’ course of at least eight months each. 
3. Persons approved by the Faculty who pass the admission examinations, — 
Latin, French, and Blackstone. 


Special students who reside three years at the School, and pass in due course the 
requisite legal examinations, will receive the degree of LL. B. if they attain a mark 
within five per cent. of that required for the honor degree. 

Persons entering as first-year students or as special students must register be- 
tween Commencement Day and the first day of November following. 

For circular containing a list of the colleges whose graduates will be accepted as 


candidates for a degree, apply to 
THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


PHarvard Medical School. 


In and after June, 1901, candidates for admission must present a degree in arts, literature, philosophy, 
or science from a recognized college or scientific school, with the exception of such persons, of suitable age and 
attainments,as may be admitted by special vote of the Faculty, taken in each case. All candidates are required 
to satisfy the Faculty that they have had a course in theoretical and descriptive (inorganic) chemistry and qual- 
itative analysis, sufficient to fit them to pursue the courses in chemistry given at the Medical School. 

Students who began their professional studies elsewhere may be admitted to advanced standing; but all 
persons who apply tor admission to the advanced classes must pass an examination in the branches already 
pursued by the class to which they seek admission. 

The course of study required in this school for the degree of M. D. is of four years’ duration. This require- 
ment was established at the beginning of the year 1892-93. 

rhe year begins September 25th, 1902, and ends on the last Wednesday in June, 1903. Instruction is given 
by lectures, recitations, clinical teaching, and practical exercises, distributed throughout the academic year. In 
the subjects of Anatomy, Histology, Chemistry, and Pathological Anatomy, laboratory work forms a large part 


of the method of instruction. 
Order of Studies. 
First Year — First Term. — Anatomy and Histology. Second Term. — Physiology and Physiological 
Chemistry. : : 
Second Year — First Term. — Bacteriology and Pathology. Second Term. — Anatomy, Clinical 
Chemistry, Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, and Clinical 








Surgery. 

Third Year. — Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, Clinical Surgery, Obstetrics, Pediatrics, 
Dermatology, Neurology, Gynecology, and Mental Diseases. 

Fourth Year. — Required Studies: Clinical Medicine, Clinical Surgery, Clinical Microscopy, Genito- 
Urinary Surgery, Ovarian Tumors, Mental Diseases, Ophthalmology, Otology, Laryngology, Orthopzdics, 
Hygiene, Legal Medicine and Syphilis. Elective Studies : Ophthalmology, Otology, Orthopedics, Gyna- 
cology, Dermatology, Neurology, Bacteriology, Physiology, Chemistry, Hygiene, Operative Surgery, Operative 
Obstetrics. 

Requirements for a Degree.— Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must have studied 
medicine four full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, and have passed a written 
examination upon all the prescribed studies of the course taken. 

Fees. — Matriculation, $5; for the first three years, $200; for the fourth year, $100; for one term alone, 
$120; for Graduation, $30. For Graduate’s Courses, the fee for one year is $200; for one term, $120; and for 
single courses, such fees as are specified in the Catalogue. Payment in advance, or, if a bond is filed, at the end 
of the term. Students in regular standing in any one department of Harvard University are admitted free to 
the lectures, recitations, and examinations of other departments. 

For further information, or Catalogue, address 

Dr. WM. L. RICHARDSON, Dean, Harvard Medical School, Boston, MAss. 
Graduates will please mention their magazine 
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Parvard 








Dental Hehool 





1902-1903. 

The Dental Der ft Uni tablished in Bostor rder to secure those advantages for Clinical In- 
stru n which ar nly irg 

Tl s of the Dental He a a c er of | 0 give every student abundant practic 
—— jentist gh 1 D g iri r 1g,000 patients were treated for various dent 
lesions and over 21 

Each student is assig 1 ipro and operate three hours every day, five da 

-Cn,. & ig ic rf Irs « ler , 5 ‘ 

I n anica g r irs 1x g 576 hours’ practic 
yea 

I uirty r g Sey For further information, or catalogue, address 

EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 


283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 
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HARVARD COLLEGE 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


Classes of 


Rah! Rah! Rah! 
HARVARD ’99 
Wins Everything! 


23 PHOTOGRAPHS 


84 ELEVEN, BALL TEAM, 
Varsity and Freshman 
"86 


Crews, 
"S87 


78 
79 


5 


MOTT HAVEN, 


Harvard’ s English 
Track Team. 
4LL THESE AND MORE, 


PACH’S STUDIO 


1181 Mass. Ave., 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AT 





Brothers, STATE STREET TRUST 


New 
Cam- 


COMPANY 


38 STATE STREET 


AND 


Back Bay OrFice, 124-126 Mass. Ave. 


Farragut Building, Cor. Boylston Street 


BOSTON 


Ol 


Deposits received and Checks cashed at 
either Office 


Interest credited monthly at the rate of Two per 
cent. per annum on deposits of $300 and over 


OFFICERS 
97 MOSES WILLIAMS, President 
i CHARLES LOWELL, Vice-Pres. and Actuary 
98 F. J. Stimson, Vice-Pres. and Cour 
- JoserH B. Russert, Vice-Prr 
99 ALLAN FORBES, Secy. and 77 








Che Hotchkiss School, 
LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


wed school, devoted exclusively to preparation for college, or scientific 
Ten regular instructors. 
Enlarged accommo- 


An endo 


school, aecording to Yale and Harvard standards. 


The school was opened in 1892, with provision for 50 boys. 


city of the school was doubled in 


dations were immediately called for, and the cana 
1894. Further enlargement became necessary, and has been provided. 


to the entire annual 


can show promise 


A limited nu 


ailable for deserving c 


mber of scholarships, some of which amount 


fee, are av andidates of slender means who c 


of marked success in their studies. 
a ae G. COY, Head Master. 


zention their magazine 














ppisec Summer St., Boston Middlesex School 


CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A New Boarding-School for Boys. 











SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT 25, 1902. 





Sa 
AUTUMN, 1902 


examples develop marked 
and all details of architecture 











SEVEN CLASSES. 


Boys are admitted to the 
classes only. 


Our advance four lower 
individualities, 
have received the refining ineasinltcswtchaee siz 
processes that close study and 40 seasons’ 


from particular patrons encourage. 


and character 


ied TRUSTEES : 
Henry L, Hicernson, [55], President. 
CHARLES J. PAINE, ’53, 


Prices based upon the most economic 
conditions, but never to the sacrifice of 
quality. 

A Supplementary Catalog, 
August 15th, free to those whom dis- 


= LE Baron R. Briccs, ’75. 
revised to r ’ ; 
Rosert WIrnsor, ’8o. 


tance precludes a personal visit. 


The French Carriage Co. 


FERDINAND F. FRENCH 


Designers, Builders, Distributors 


83 & 85 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


W. CAMERON ForBEs, ’92. 


Address : 
FREDERICK WINSOR, 
Head Master, Concord, Mass. 





WILLISTON SEMINARY 

Prepares boys for any College or Scientific School. The 

most advanced methods. Library. Physical, chemical, 

biological laboratories; gymnasium, etc. New Athletic 

Field, with one-fourth mile track. Founded 1841. Fall term 

Opens Sept. 13, 1900. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, M.A., 
Easthampton, Mass. Principal. 


The Gilman School 
for Girls Also called 


The Cambridge School 


Parents looking for a school are requested 
to send for the manual and for pamphlets on 
the “ Training of Girls” and the “ Choice of 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield. 
DUMMER ACADEMY. 

HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

One hundred thirty-seventh year. ‘Thorough prepa- 

Individual 


ee ration for any College or Scientific School. 
a SCnool. 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


instruction. Beautiful and healthful location. $500. 
PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. (Harvard), 
PRINCIPAL, 














EDUCATION AND THE LARGER LIFE | 
By C. Hanford Henderson 


“« A notable book. Mr. Henderson writes as one with a vital message 
and with a power to plead his cause powerfully, sincerely, effectively.’ 
The Dial, Chicago. 





$1.30 net; postpaid $1.43 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston and New York 


nd 
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YOUNG’S HOTEL 


Court Street 


PARKER HOUSE 


School and Tremont Streets 


HOTEL TOURAINE 


Boylston and Tremont Streets 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., Proprietors BOSTON 


Any business man doin 
neighborhood can be helped by the Press Cl vanesies Bureau. Indeed, its chief 


business or seeking business outside his own 


aD 


merit has been the putting of newspaper shears at the service of Commerce. 

Corporations keep posted by clippings about State and municipal legisla- 
tion affecting their interests; the attitude of the press; public sentiment ; 
attacks on general policies or the acts of agents and subordinates ; the work 
of competitors, and particularly criticisms of rival systems or undertakings ; 
accidents that may result in damage suits; court decisions; financial opera- 
tions; causes that may affect the market; as well as all mention of them- 
selves in print. 

Trusts get the local news about their widely distributed plants ; learn of 
new competitors ; keep track of adverse legislation that may be threatened. 

Financiers and Capitalists look to the Bureau for fact and comment 
bearing on their projects, enterprises, and investments. The constant de- 
mand for matter relating to all municipal bond issues illustrates of what 
value is our reading in this field. 

Organizations and Associations of business men file pertinent clippings 
at headquarters for the use of members, or distribute the information with 


that otherwise secured. 


THE PRESS CLIPPING ‘BUREAU, 


ROBERT LUCE, President. LINN LUCE, Secretary. J. R. LEARNED, Zreasurer. 
45 Vesey St., New York 68 Devonshire St., Boston. 
62i Main St., Cincinnati. Railroad Building, Denver. 


Graduates will please mention their magazine 
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HACHKLEY 





THE UPPER SCHOOL 


Will open October 1st 


In HACKLEY PARK, an estate of 78 acres. Three new buildings; 
steam, electric light, new plumbing, perfect equipment; single rooms ; 
isolated hospital wards. Pure spring water. Best sanitation and ven- 
tilation. Athletic field with cinder track ; tennis, golf, skating-pond, 
gymnasium. 

Careful preparation for Harvard College, in graded classes, under 
successful teachers. Manual training. Endowed library. 





THE LOWER SCHOOL 
Will open September 24th 


In HACKLEY HALL. Best modern methods of primary education, 
with home life as in Upper Schoo:, for boys between g and 12 years 


ett tlle letststilietellitetitstlstatitalste tite tetatatates 


Pa 





re ttt tet ta tatatatatatatatatatey 


old. Experienced teachers ; manual training, art work, ete. 


For Catalogue of both schools address the iJead-Master, 
Rev. THEODORE C. WILLAMS, Tarryown, N. Y. 
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CHARTERED 1850 
THE 


NATIONAL BANK, 1864 


National Bank of Commerce of Boston 








CAPITAL - - . - - $1,500,000 
SURPLUS : - - - - 300,000 
UNDIVIDED PROFIT - - 540,000 
DEPOSITS - - - - - 10,775,000 
February 25, 1902 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
SAMUEL CARR WILLIAM ENDICOTT, Jr. GEORGE R. HARRIS 


T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, Jr. W. CAMERON FORBES 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER N. P. HALLOWELL 


WILLIAM J. LADD 
CHAS. HENRY PARKER 


N. P. HALLOWELL, President GEORGE W. HARRIS, Cashier 
T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, Jr., Vice-Pres. W. R. WHITTEMORE, Assistant Cashier 
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STUDENTS’ ROOMS, 
READ’S DORMITORY 


(Post-Office Building), 


ON BOYLSTON STREET, CAMBRIDGE, 


Leading from Harvard Square to Cambridge Park, the College Athletic Field and Boat- 
houses, and near the College Buildings. 


SUITES OF PARLOR AND TWO BEDROOMS, 
Also Parlor and Single Room. 


STEAM HEAT IN EVERY ROOM, BATH ROOMS, HOT AND COLD WATER, 


PRICES VERY MODERATE. 


Apply to JANITOR, or to 


C. C. READ, 3! State Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR THE WEST 


N F] LD Via NEW YORK CENTRAL 
SPRI G E 8 30 a.m Except Sunday, for Springfield, Pitts. 


field, Albany, Saratoga, and points in 
New York State. Parlor Car Boston 
to Saratoga. 


LINE 10 45 a.m Daily, for Albany, Syracuse, Buffalo, 
° aie §6Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Pitts- 
burg, and Chicago. Pullman Sleepers 
and Dining Car. 
9 00 m Daily, ‘‘The North Shore Limited” 
’ Dp. * for Albany, Buffalo, Detroit, and Chi- 





FOR 
cago. Pullman Sleepers and Dining 


HARTFORD, NEW HAVEN car 


4.15 p.m. Except Sunday, for Albany, Buffalo, 


Niagara Falls, Detroit, and Chicago. 
and NEW YORK | Pullman Sleepers Boston to Niagara 


Falls. 
Daily, for Rochester, Buffalo, Cleve- 
Lv. BOSTON AR. NEW YORK 6.00 p.m. land, Cincinnati, and St. Louis. Pull- 
y + S ; 4 man Sleepers Boston to Buffalo, Cin- 
9.00 a.m., Except Sunday. 3.30 p.m. eae ee Chicago. Dining Car 
12 Noon, Except Sunday. 5.40 p.m. Boston to Springfield. 
“1 Daily, for Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
dal 
4 p.m., Daily. 10.00 p.m. 8.00 p.m. falo, Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo, and 
11.15 p.m., Daily. 6.14 a.m. Chicago. Pullman Sleeper Boston to 


Buffalo. 


‘ . : , . ] 
Parlor Cars on dav ins. i s Except Saturday, for Albany and al 
‘i r a eee Sleeping Cars on 11.15 p.m. points in New York State. Sleeper 


night trains. Dining Car on 4 p.m. train. Boston to Albany 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Reservation of Berths can be y 
Made at Company’s Office, 366 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
A. S. HANSON, General Passenger Agent. 
Graduates will please mention their magazine 
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JHE 
Commonwealth Ave. 

HOTEL at the Entrance 
o the Fenwa 

SOMERSET an ; 


EUROPEAN PLAN 




















The most completely equipped Hoiel 


in Boston, — and the most elegant 





Less than a block distant from 
Cambridge cars, and only two 


minutes from Harvard Bridge 





Cc. A. GLEASON 


Tog Bulletin of 
VEN New Books 


Qeing a classified list of Autumn Publications and WVolidap 
Sooks in 
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Fiction Btography Weligtor 
Distory Letters Juvenile 
ru" ee illustrated books especiallp suitable as 
gifts. 





his Bulletin is fully Mustrated and will be sent free upon 
regucst to any address, 






Houghton, Aifflin and Company, 4 Park Street, Boston 
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OLD COLONY TRUST CO, 


AMES BUILDING 


Cor. Court and Washington Sts. | B 
and 52 Temple Place ; Boston 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 








Allows Interest on Daily Balances of $500 and over, subject to check. 

Special attention is given to accounts with Ladies, for whom special writing rooms 
are furnished. 

Issues Travelers’ Letters of Credit. 





TRUST AND TRANSFER DEPARTMENT 


Acts as Transfer Agent, Registrar, and Trustee under Mortgages. 
Accepts trusts under wills or agreements. Acts as Executor or Administrator of 
Estates. 





SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Boxes Rented at from $10 to $100 per annum 





DIRECTORS 


T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, JR., Chairman. 
GORDON ABBOTT, OLIVER AMES, Cc. W. AMORY, 
SAMUEL CARR, B. P. CHENEY, T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, 
CHARLES E. COTTING, | PHILIP DEXTER, EBEN S. DRAPER, 
GEORGE F. FABYAN, REGINALD FOSTER, GEORGE P. GARDNER, 
HENRY S. HOWE, WALTER HUNNEWELL, RICHARD OLNEY, 
GEORGE v. L. MEYER, LAURENCE MINOT, CHARLES S. TUCKERMAN, 
HENRY R. REED, NATHANIEL THAYER, HENRY C. WESTON. 
LUCIUS, TUTTLE, STEPHEN M. WELD, 


GORDON ABBOTT, President. 
Cc. S. TUCKERMAN, Vice President and Treasurer. 
GEORGE P. GARDNER, Vice President. 
FRANCIS R. HART, Vice President. 
JAMES A. PARKER, Vice President. 
E. A. PHIPPEN, Secretary and Asst. Treasurer. 
F. G. POUSLAND, Asst. Treasurer. 
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The will of the late Cecil Rhodes has directed general attention to 
this ancient seat of learning which John Corbin delightfully de- 
scribes in his book. Mr. Corbin has been in residence at Oxford 
for a year, and tells of student life from every point of view. 
The author has provided charming illustrations which help to 
make the volume wholly attractive. 
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THREE COLLEGE-BRED AMERICANS! 


Mr. PRESIDENT, President Eliot, and you, my fellow Harvard 
Men, —I am speaking for all of you, I am sure, I speak for all 
Americans to-day, when I say that we watch with the deepest con- 
cern the sick-bed of the English King, and that all Americans in 
tendering their hearty sympathy to the people of Great Britain 
remember keenly the outburst of genuine grief with which Eng- 
land last fall greeted the calamity that befell us in the death of 
President McKinley. 

Mr. President, I see here to-day a gentleman, at the taking of 
whose LL. D. I assisted last year — the German Ambassador, and 
now he, in his capacity of Sophomore Doctor of Laws, has come to 
see me initiated. President Eliot spoke of the service due and 
performed by the college graduate to the State. It was my great 
good fortune five years ago to serve under your President, the then 
Secretary of the Navy, ex-Governor Long, and by a strange turn 
of the wheel of fate he served in my Cabinet as long as he would 
consent to serve, and then I had to replace him by another Har- 
vard man. I have been fortunate in being associated with Senator 
Hoar, and I should indeed think ill of myself if I had not learned 
something from association with a man who possesses that fine 
and noble belief in mankind, the lack of which forbids healthy 
effort to do good in a democracy like ours. I shall not speak of 
his associate, the junior Senator, another Harvard man — Cabot 
Lodge — because it would be difficult for me to discuss in public 
one who is my closest, stanchest, and most loyal personal friend. 

1 Speech at the Harvard Commencement Dinner, June 25, 1902. 
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I have another fellow Harvard man to speak of to-day, and it is 
necessary to paraphrase an old saying in order to state the bald 
truth, that it is indeed a liberal education in high-minded states- 
manship to sit at the same council table with John Hay. 

Gentlemen, in addressing you this afternoon, I want to speak 
of three other college graduates, because of the service they have 
done the public. If a college education means anything, it means 
fitting a man to do better service than he could do without it; if 
it does not mean that it means nothing, and if a man does not get 
that out of it, he gets less than nothing out of it. No man has a 
right to arrogate to himself one particle of superiority or considera- 
tion because he has had a college education, but he is bound, if he 
is in truth a man, to feel that the fact of his having had a college 
education imposes upon him a heavier burden of responsibility ; 
that it makes it doubly incumbent upon him to do well and nobly 
in his life, private and public. I want to speak of three men, 
who, during the past three or four years have met these require- 
ments, —of a graduate of Hamilton College, Elihu Root; of a 
graduate of Yale, Governor Taft; and of a fellow Harvard man, 
Leonard Wood, men who did things, did not merely say how 
they ought to be done but did them themselves ; men who have met 
that greatest of our national needs, the need for service that can- 
not be bought, the need for service that can only be rendered by 
the man willing to forego material advantages because it has to be 
given at the man’s own material cost. 

When in England they get a man to do what Lord Cromer did 
in Egypt, when a man returns as Lord Kitchener will return from 
South Afriea, they give him a peerage, and he receives large and 
tangible reward ; but our Cromers, our men of that stamp, come 
back to the country, and if they are fortunate, they go back to 
private life with the privilege of taking up as best they can the 
strings left loose when they severed their old connections ; and if 
fortune does not favor them they are accused of malversation in 
office, not an accusation that hurts them, but an accusation that 
brands with infamy every man who makes it, and that reflects but 
ill on the country in which it is made. 

Leonard Wood four years ago went down to Cuba, has served 
there ever since, has rendered services to that country of the kind 
which if performed three thousand years ago would have made 
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him a hero mixed up with the sun god in various ways; a man 
who devoted his whole life through those four years, who thought 
of nothing else, did nothing else, save to try to bring up the 
standard of political and social life in that island, to clean it phy- 
sically and morally, to make justice even and fair in it, to found 
a school system which should be akin to our own, to teach the 
people after four centuries of misrule that there were such things 
as governmental righteousness and honesty and fair play for all 
men on their merits as men. He did all that. He is a man of 
slender means. He did it on his pay as an army officer, and as 
Governor of the island. Sixty millions of dollars passed through 
his hands, and he came out having been obliged to draw on his 
slender capital in order that he might come out even when he left 
the island. He did that. Credit to him? Yes, in a way. In an- 
other, no particular credit, because he was built so that he could 
do nothing else. He came out having done that, and having de- 
voted himself as disinterestedly to the good of the Cuban people 
in all their relations as man could. He has come back here, and 
has been attacked, forsooth, by people who are not merely unworthy 
of having their names coupled with his, but who are incapable of 
understanding the motives that have spurred him on to bring 
honor to this republic. 

And Taft, Judge Taft, Governor Taft, who has been the head of 
the Philippine Commission, and who has gone back there — Taft, 
the most brilliant graduate of his year at Yale, the youngest Yale 
man upon whom Yale ever conferred a degree of LL. D., a man 
who, having won high position at the bar, and then served as Soli- 
citor-General, with all his tastes impelling him to a judicial career, 
was appointed to the United States bench, was asked to give up 
his position in order to go to the other side of the world to take 
up an infinitely difficult, an infinitely dangerous problem, and do 
his best to solve it. He has done his best. He came back here 
the other day. The man has always had the honorable ambition 
to get upon the Supreme Court, and he knew that I had always 
hoped that he would be put on the Supreme Court, and when he 
was back here a few months ago and there was a question of a 
vacancy arising I said to him: “ Governor, I think I ought to 
tell you that if a vacancy comes in the Supreme Court” (which 
I knew would put him for life in a position which he would espe- 
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cially like to have), “Governor, I think I ought to tell you that 
if such a vacancy should occur, I do not see how I could possibly 
give it to you, for I need you where you are.” He said to me, 
“Mr. President, it has always been my ambition to be on the 
Supreme Court, but if you should offer me a justiceship now, and 
at the same time Congress should take away entirely my salary as 
Governor, I should go straight back to the Philippines, neverthe- 
less, for those people need me, and expect me back, and believe I 
will not desert them.” He has gone back, gone back as a strong 
friend among weaker friends to help that people upward along 
the stony and difficult path of self-government. He has gone to 
do his part — and a great part — in making the American name 
a symbol of honor and good faith in the Philippine Islands ; to 
govern with justice, and with that firmness, that absence of weak- 
ness, which is only another side of justice. He has gone back to 
do all of that because it is his duty as he sees it. We are to be 
congratulated, we Americans, that we have a fellow American like 
Taft. 

And now Elihu Root, who, unlike myself, Mr. President Eliot, 
but like most of you present, comes of the old New England 
stock, whose great-crandfather stood beside Leonard Wood’s 
great-grandfather at Concord Bridge; Elihu Root, who had 
worked his way up from being a poor and unknown country boy 
in New York, to a position where, in a year or two, he had the lead- 
ership of the bar of the great city within his grasp — gave it up, 
made the very great pecuniary sacrifice implied in giving it up, 
and accepted the position under President McKinley as Secretary 
of War, a position which, for the last three years and at present, 
amounts to being not only the Secretary of War, but the Secre- 
tary for the Islands, the Secretary for the Colonies at the same 
time. He has done the most exhausting and the most responsible 
work of any man in the administration, more exhausting and more 
responsible work than the work of the President, because cireum- 
stances have been such that with a man of Root’s wonderful ability, 
wonderful industry, and wonderful conscientiousness, the President 
could not help but devolve upon him work that made his task one 
under which almost any other man I know would have staggered. 
He has done all this absolutely disinterestedly. Nothing can come 
to Root in the way of reward save the reward that is implied in 
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the knowledge that he has done something of incalculable impor- 
tance which hardly another man in the Union — no other man that 
I know of —could have done as well as he has done it. He has 
before him continually questions of the utmost intricacy to decide, 
questions upon which life and death hang, questions, the decision 
of which will affect our whole future world policy, questions which 
affect the welfare of the millions of people with whom we have been 
brought into such intimate contact by the events of the Spanish 
War, and whose welfare must be a prime consideration from now 
on with every American public man worthy to serve his country. 
Root has done that work with the certainty of attack, with the 
certainty of misunderstanding, with the certainty of being ham- 
pered by ignorance (and worse than ignorance), so that he could 
not do the best that was in him, only the best that the conditions 
would allow him to do — all Abraham Lincoln could do, inciden- 
tally. That is what he has done. Taft has done it. Wood has 
done it. - 

These three men have rendered inestimable service to the 
American people. I can do nothing for them. I can show my 
appreciation of them in no way save the wholly insufficient one of 
standing up for them, and for their works ; and that I will do. 

Theodore Roosevelt, ’80. 





VALOR. 
®, B. K. Porm, June 26, 1902. 


HERE in the presence of dear memories 

Of men whose names are graved upon these walls 
And deeper in our hearts — ’t is fit we ask 

What it doth mean that here and there from dust 
A light springs forth to show dull feet the way 
To valiant deeds — to send us happiness 

From the brave flame that shineth in the eyes 

Of noble brethren. 


Happy the man who sees a nation wake 
Out of an age’s sleep to blessed day, 

As giant from a slumber that seemed death, 
Yet was but waiting for the bid of sun : 
Happy who saw the Armada smitten down 
Unto the ocean’s floor, or heard the shout 
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That hailed the morning when our people woke 
To sight of noble goals and onward strove 

With eyes that heeded not the gates of death 

So swift they entered in. Ay, happy he ; 

For he has heard the thunder from on high 

Roll through the heaven’s spaces, and he knows 
The Lord is master and we are his men, 
Destined to serve him, even though we lie 

Upon our beds of ease or drink our fill 

Of all the vanities of vacant days — 

But happier still the man whose heart is strong 
Through touch of hand with men who heard the call 
Of duty to the Lord ring in their souls 

And sprang unfearing to that fearful deep 

The battle opens ’fore the soldiers’ feet : 

Though they are gone from earth they ever bide 
In the o’erarching vault of memory, 

Where love sets them as stars. Who hath their cheer — 
Hath Curtius with him as he rideth on 

Into the gulf that waits — hath Sidney near 

To tend his wounds while life doth ebb away 

To the immortal sea. But happiest far, 

When war’s forgot and earth hath peaceful days 
Is he whose sight pierces the depths of deeds 
And hearts of toiling men — who knows the light 
Behind the masks they wear to hide their souls 
From neighbor’s sight ; ay, even from their own — 
Who sees upon the faces on the street 

The noble kingliness of common men, 

Each with the sacrifice that waits God’s call 

To the enduring altar. He will know 

That bravest battles of this world are waged 
Upon no trampled grain or reddened earth, 

But in the ample spaces of a soul, 

A sinning soul that stifles all its moan, 

So fellow sinners know not of its faith 

Until the mask falls off. He who doth see 

Into those garners of the Lord we name 

Our fellow-men ; and scorn them with that word — 
Those valiant cowards, loyal traitors, knaves 

Of honest dust, hath all of time for help, 

And as he marches with his host he knows 

Each hill a Calvary, and by every gulf 

Stands a true Roman waiting for the word 

That bids into the deep — to him no more 

Is valor fabled, dim as in a dream, 

But in the pulses of the host that goes, 
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Unknowing ’tis the legion of the Lord, 

Up rugged steeps of weary land and sea — 
Yea, in the vilest, mingled with his vile, 

Twin of his villain part, that valor lives 

To light our march on God’s appointed way. 
So‘have I read the lessons of my days ; 

Good lessons writ in deeds of fellow-men, 

On ample page of earth, or in the sky 

When earth gave not fair room. Would ye have proof 
That fancy saw not idly in the air 

What liveth not in man ; come look with me 
Upon three samples of our common shape 

That treads awhile this earth and nameless goes 
Unto the garner — shapes my eyes have seen 
Go silent down the way. 


First of the three —a surgeon of the host 

That hurled upon us forty years ago 

On those good southern fields and held our hearts 
By proving us their brothers. All his days 

He ’d done the honest tasks of honest sires 

With never thought of fame ; a plain, blunt man, 
With face cut in hard facets you behold 

In pictures of the men Queen Bess looked on, 
Rude jewels ground by war of sea and land 

Set in the metal good of tedious men 

To send the light of deeds to eyes that see, 

Such as old eyes have known who look on mine, 
By surgeons’ tables, near the battle lines 
Fighting to save where others fought to slay ; 
Bowed, patient, toiling at their grewsome task, 
Until stray shot gave welcome chance to rest 
Beside their silent comrades. Till war’s end 

He did the Master’s service as a man, 

With helpful soul that knew no enemy 

Save the great angel Death ; and now he turned 
His steps unto his peace. Then came a charge, 
The foulest Heil e’er shaped — that he contrived 
To send the yellow scourge to waste the north — 
That woe his craft hath conquered in our day — 
That he, physician, planned to breed disease, 
Within our cities sowing craftily, 

So proved himself a demon. What said he 

Unto this charge, the sorest man could bear . 
In face of God and man? For to deny 

Would be confession that ’t was possible 

Such deed should stain his kind. He heard it not, 
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But looked upon his judges silently. 

In shame they freed him, and he went his way 
With never word to kinsman or to friend 

To say him innocent. Yet for long years 

The cowards bayed him round, yelping that he, 
If guiltless, should deny that mortal shame — 
But still he heard them not ; and then true men 
Begged vainly for denial of the doubt 

His silence waked in them. He waited well, 
As brave men wait the fitting time for stroke 
And take what comes until ’t is time to strike : 
Then gave the answer that no words could shape 
And leave his heart unshamed. Until the time 
That scourge came to a city which once held 
Against the arms he served ; there entered in, 
Toiled as true helper in his Master’s work, 
Fought on when stout men fled and left him lone, 
A tireless giant wrestling with that woe : 
Physician, nurse, and priest to all who lived, 
Gravedigger to his dead : fought to the end. 
Then his task done, he came forth stricken, old, 
But with his answer writ upon the sky 

That gave it but scant room — he, silent still. 


Say ye, my comrades, who have seen the true 
Do valor’s deeds, was ever brave work done 
In braver way than this ? 


Next of our chosen three behold a youth 

Who tells in turn his plain unspoken tale 

Of what may spring within the heart of man 
When God doth search it for his purposes. 

Plain country lad : he, too, of that stern folk 
Who set those lines against us that for years 
Seemed adamantine as a mountain’s wall 
Against the might we sent. The scene’s a mine, 
A hundred fathom deep it goes plumb down, 
And o’er its mouth vast housings — dry as straw 
A spark sends swift to flame. A sorry stage 
Whereon to set a hero; yet ’t will serve — 

Foul earth doth fit him well. Of men there are 
A faithful engineer and he our lad, 

Mere roustabout with wage for daily moil 

Upon the top — fivescore of blacks below, 
Dull-witted folk, unfit to ward their lives : 

No leader with them who might hold them safe 
If danger leapt on them. Then came the chance 
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Good fate sends to the brave, came with the fire 
That swept as burning powder : so the flame 
While you would twenty count wrapped in that house 
And sealed those helpless men in fiery grave 
With no hope save the Lord. Ah, but the Lord 
Had set his throne in that plain rustiec’s soul 

And gave to it His valor. With no look 

Unto loved fields and sky, or plaint to fate, 
Right through the flame he sprang upon the cage 
With shout to “lower away.” The engineer, 
True man to new-found master, did his part, 
Held to the brake until he knew him down ; 


Then crept forth scorched and blind. There in the deep — 


Amid the falling brands that bore the flame 
To the shaft’s walls, mere tinder, to the coal 
In nearby workings, setting all afire : 

Our erstwhile lad, now hero in his prime, 

Sore burnt, but with a healing might in heart : 
Quick gathered all those helpless, led them far 
To hope of safety ; walled them from the foe, 
And lay with them to smother to the end 

Of the good fight he knew his fellows waged 
’Gainst hell for comrades’ lives — nigh hopeless fight, 
For Satan’s mighty in a burning mine. 

But God was there, too, in the hearts of men. 
True neighbors gathered from the countryside, 
Who wore the demon out at end of days ; 
Fought a volcano till they quelled its fires 

In war that nothing risked but willing lives — 
Then crept all fearful down the ruined shaft 
To have reward of joy — for they had won. 

I saw him working as they built anew ; 

Again plain roustabout with daily wage ; 

Still crippled by his hurts, but toiling on. 

He never dreamed him hero ; for the place 
Was far from those who pilfer deeds of men 
To vend for dirty pennies, so no word 

Of his brave doing rang the world about 

To spoil his simple wits, or make this tale 

A twice-told tale to you, and when I asked 
His master of it : ‘¢ Ay,” he said, “ ’t was done 
In manner of aman. I knew his dad ; 

We ’d had from him the like had he been here — 
He lies in Shiloh’s field.” 


Ah, my comrades, 
Ye who have seen men burn in war’s hard flame, 
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Have ye seen braver deed on battled fields 
Than blessed the fight set in that noble soul, 
When from youth’s hope he leapt into that deep 
For chance to save his kind? Had Curtius 
The heart of hero more than this plain man, 

Or was his deed the braver ? 


Our two have led us far across this land 

From the great river’s verge to nigh the sea. 
Farther we go — to shore of Bay Chaleur — 

For sample of the life in that still land 

Where years all wear away in simple toil 

Of folk who keep them in the ancient paths 

They trod in Normandy. Plain yokels they, 
Who love their firesides, their fields, their priests, 
With never look away past sea and sky 

To find what valor is or men may be. 

Who generations on have known no war 

For their good schooling, such as some would have 
To quicken youths to deeds, save with the sea. 
And the great wilderness of northern woods 
Where they must do good fighting for dear bread — 
A folk so old, so all unchanged, they have 

Their lepers still and for them lazar house 

Set like a fortress on Tracadie’s Bay 

To guard their lives from ravage of that foe. 
Thereto the stricken go to wait the end 

Throngh lonely years of patient suffering, 

Barred out from all they love — not prisoned there — 
The door stands open as a churchyard’s gate, 

The wall is but a bound a stride will pass, 

But Keeper Duty there hath bade them die 

As captives chained by faith to that hard gaol 

So long God wills it — patient with his ways. 

It is an eve in June when in that land 

There come days pregnant with all heaven hath 
To bless the heart of man — as through that gate 
Two women enter in ; one is a dame, 

A mother of that Israel, in her prime 

With life’s good sap in her ; but on her brow 
And in her eyes the leper’s mark ; the other, 
Sealed to that pestilence till death them parts, 
Sign of the living Christ —a fair girl’s shape 
Masked in the gray nun’s robe — a gray nun told 
By lot to lift her cross and bear it on 

Unto that Calvary. Ah, she bears it well ; 

With arm about her sister, and with eyes 
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That have Christ’s light in them ; on, silently, 
Yet with good cheer as those who take to graves, 
Long healed, sweet blossoms for fair memory, 

To find dear earth the sweeter for their task 

As back they hie them to their firesides — 

So they go on unto their waiting graves 

With never look behind. The night shuts down — 
While from the shore the beacons send their light 
To guide seafarers home ; that ancient hold 

Of shameful death doth vanish in the dark 

As they who entered in; but ever on 

O’er the enfolding deep there shines a sun 

From that dark portal to the hearts of men 

Sure guide to haven safe, for love there dwells. 


Ah, comrades, we who of dear valor dream 

In olden deeds, what are our memories 

Of glory but mere rushlights in the sun 

That shineth from that port of Tracadie ? 

Let us give o’er that folly, yea, that shame 

Of claiming valor prize for men in arms 

And battle at the altar where our Lord 

Would have his sacrifice. These samples tell — 
Three from the hosts that my own eyes have seen 
Of hap three hundred, such as laid them down 
By the Hot Gates for sake of Sparta’s fame — 
How in the plain man’s heart our treasure bides, 
For he is man. Know ye God’s valor goes 

On two legs of a man and that his heart 

Is ark to hold the covenants that seal 

His right as man. Well keep those noble signs 
Of Curtius, Sidney, Christ set in the sky 

So that our eyes look up. But let us heed 
Those others of this earth who prove our kind 
Kin to those stars, and stumbling on the way 
That leadeth to their place. Let not our eyes 
Be blinded by war’s flame, nor be our ears 
Dulled by its drums and trumpets till forgot 

Is the plain lesson of our peaceful days, 

Of what is fellow-man who knows not war, 
Who faithful does his tasks with faithful heart 
And so gains valor for all fields we win. 


Dear comrades, ye who ever bide with us 
But tell us not of valor save in deeds 

That show its tasks forever, how came ye 
By your immortal part? Was it in arms 
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In battle’s rage, or in the fevered camp 

Where ye in vain fought death? Nay, it needs not ; 
Ye silent speak ; we read it in your lives. 

True, faithful, toiling lives ; in field and shop, 

In students’ closets and by firesides 

Kept as faith’s altars clean. "IT was there ye won 
The crowns ye hurled beyond those battled lines, 
The crowns that bless our day. Ay, so they make 
Their silent answer to all time with deeds 


Such as ennoble time. 
N. S. Shaler, s 62. 





A STUDY OF SELF-SACRIFICE. 


ORATION DELIVERED IN SANDERS THEATRE, BEFORE THE HARVARD 
CHAPTER OF Put Beta Kappa, THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 1902.! 


PROBABLY all of us have occasionally wished that in the dim 
future ages, when we have long been lying forgotten and forget- 
ting, we might come again to life, at least once a century, and 
learn what the world has been doing and thinking meanwhile. 
Some such innocent wish, though on a narrower scale, our Phi 
Beta Kappa seems contrived to gratify. One day out of each 365 
it allows us to be alive. Keeping us extinct through the busy 
human months of winter and the no less stirring times of 
nature’s marvelous awakening, at last when all the world is 
adorned and ready for its annual rest it calls us forth into our 
few hours of existence and bids us say in solemn paragraph and 
tripping stanza what we think of things. Seldom, it must be 
owned, have we been able to say what the Creator is reported 
originally to have said, that all is very good. Our society is not 
so easily satisfied as he. For several years our imperiled land 
has alarmed our orators. Civil, national, imperial, martial anxie- 
ties have been permitted to disturb our brief annual season of 
being, and almost to set aside those special interests of literature, 
science, and philosophy which this society was founded to foster. 
The storms that rage outside our happy ground have been heard 
within it, dulling our ears to the ever important but less insistent 
utterances of the Muses, until some of our members declare that 
it has not always been easy to tell, when sitting here, whether they 
were in Sanders Theatre or at a Mugwump Convention. 


1 Reported by H. W. Gleason, and revised by the author. 
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This year all is changed. By its selection of speakers our 
Committee have suggested a different character in the subjects to 
be discussed. Instead of following the usual custom and sum- 
moning here eminent men of action, men so conspicuous in the 
nation’s affairs that their very presence among us has made our 
gatherings notable, they have asked two quiet scholars to talk 
with you, and so to recall your attention to themes more academic. 
I accept the suggestion and take my topic from my own retired 
field of ethics. I shall speak to you to-day about the nature and 
limits of self-sacrifice. Often have I discussed the subject before ; 
again and again must I discuss it hereafter, for it is the central 
theme of ethics. He who has mastered self-sacrifice has compre- 
hended all righteousness, human and divine. But it is not easy 
to comprehend, for it is full of seeming contradictions. To know 
it truly one must be patient of refinements, accessible to qualifica- 
tion, and ever ready to admit the opposite of what he has labori- 
ously established. Each year as I go over the ground with my 
classes and try to trace the plan of this labyrinth, I end with dis- 
satisfaction. Some clue has been missed which might have led to 
larger reality. 1 will try once more. I will call on older and 
more experienced men to help me unravel the tangled skein. 

And yet experience alone is not enough. Critical discernment 
is needed, and a kind of disinterested delight in studying the high 
intricacies of our personal structure. It isa striking circumstance 
that what we practice most we understand least, that familiarity 
breeds instincts rather than knowledge. Here to-day we seek to 
gain an understanding of one of our subtlest and most important 
instincts. That is my aim—understanding. I do not exhort. 
I am not here to rouse you to fresh ardor of self-sacrifice. I 
would help you simply to know. I invite you to turn aside from 
the turmoils of life and of this platform, and to accompany me 
into the cool shades of reflection. Let us calmly classify a group 
of moral facts. Nor need our inquiry, though primarily scien- 
tific, altogether lack practical consequence. Our age is bewil- 
dered between heroism and greed. To each it is drawn more 
powerfully, perhaps, than any age preceding. Neither of the two 
does it quite comprehend. If we can succeed in defining the 
nobler, we may give a rational confidence to those who, now half 
ashamed, follow its glorious but blindly compulsive call. 
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What we need to consider first, then, is the reality and wide 
range of self-sacrifice. The moment the term is mentioned there 
spring up before our minds certain typical examples of it. We 
see the soldier advancing toward the battlefield to stake his life 
for a country in whose prosperity he may never share. We see 
the infant falling into the water, and the full grown man flinging 
in after it his own assured and valued life in hopes of rescuing 
that incipient and uncertain thing, a little child. Yes, I myself 
came on a case of heroism hardly less striking. I was riding 
my bicycle down Oxford Street when there dashed past me a 
runaway horse with a carriage at his heels, both moving so madly 
that I thought all Cambridge was in danger. I pursued as rapidly 
as I could, and turning at last into Quincy St., saw horse and 
carriage standing by the sidewalk. By the horse’s head stood a 
negro. I went up to him and said, * Did you catch that horse?” 
“Yes, sir,” he answered. “ But,” I said, “he was going at a 
furious pace.” “Yes, sir.” “And he might have run you 
down.” “Yes, sir, but I know horses, and I was afraid he would 
hurt some of these children.”” There he stood, the big brown 
hero, unexalted, soothing the still restive horse and unaware of 
having done anything out of the ordinary. I entered my house 
ashamed. Had I possessed such skill, would I have ventured my 
life in such a fashion. 

Such are some of the shining examples of self-sacrifice which 
occur to us at the first mention of the word. But we shall mis- 
lead ourselves if we confine our thoughts to cases so climactic, tri- 
umphant, and spectacular. Deeds like these dazzle and do not 
invite full analysis of their nature. Let us turn to affairs more 
usual. 

I have happened to know intimately members of three profes- 
sions — ministers, nurses, teachers —and I find self-sacrifice a 
matter of daily experience with them all. To it the minister is 
dedicated. He must not look for gain. He has a salary, of 
course ; but it is much in the nature of a fee, a means of insuring 
him a certain kind of living. And while it is common enough to 
find a minister studying how he may make money in his parish, 
it is commoner far to find one bent on seeing how he can make 
righteousness prevail there, though it overwhelm him. The other 
professions do not perhaps so manifestly aim at self-sacrifice. 
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They are distinctly money-making. They exact a given sum for 
a given service. Still, in them too how constantly do we see that 
that which is given far outruns that which is paid for. I have 
watched pretty closely the work of a dozen or more trained nurses, 
and I believe it would be hard to find any class in the community 
showing a higher average of estimable character. How patient 
they are under the most irritating circumstances! How fully they 
pour themselves into the lives of their patients! How prompt is 
the deft hand! How considerate the swift intelligence! Their 
hearts are aglow over what can be given, not over what can be 
got. A similar temper is widely observable among teachers, 
especially among those of the lower grades. Paid though they 
are for a certain task, how indisposed they are to limit themselves 
to that task or to confine their care of their children to the school 
room! The hard-worked creatures acquire an intimate interest 
in the little lives and, heedless of themselves, are continually ready 
to spend and be spent for those who cannot know what they re- 
ceive. Among such teachers I find self-sacrifice as broad, as deep, 
as genuine, if not so striking, as that of the soldier in the field. 

Evidently, then, self-sacrifice may be widespread and may per- 
meate the institutions of ordinary life; being found even in occu- 
pations primarily ordered by principles of give and take, where it 
expresses itself in a kind of surplusage of giving above what is 
prescribed in the contract. In this form it enters into trade. The 
high-minded merchant is not concerned merely with getting his 
money back from an article sold. He interests himself in the 
thoroughly excellent quality of that article, in the accommodation 
of his customers, the soundness of his business methods, and the 
honorable standing of his firm. And when we turn to our public 
officials, how frequent it is — how frequent in spite of what the 
newspapers say —to find men eager for the public good, men 
ready to take labor on themselves if only the state may be saved 
from cost and damage. 

But I still underestimate the prevalence of the principle. Our 
instances must be homelier yet. Probably this very morning 
there have come to persons in this audience petty citations to self- 
sacrifice which have been accepted as a matter of course. As you 
were on your way to this hall did somebody stop you and say, 
“* What is the way to Berkeley Street?” And did you reprovingly 
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answer, “I am afraid, sir, you have forgotten yourself. It is not I 
who am going to Berkeley Street; it is you. Yours are the gains. 
Why should I subject myself to the damage of pausing on these 
muddy streets and possibly losing my seat in that hall, in order to 
supply you with information ?” Had you answered so, you know 
what he would have thought — and, it may be, have said. ‘ Fools! 
There are strange people in Cambridge, remoter from human kind 
than any known elsewhere.” Every one would feel astonishment 
at the man who declined to bear his little portion of a neighbor’s 
burden. For our commonest acceptance of society involves self- 
sacrifice. Though I am irritable, for example, easily angered, in- 
clined to speak out my mind, I must restrain myself. And if one 
asks “ why?” he may be answered, “ Because I am wise and re- 
straint is for my interest.” But if I am foolish, I must still 
restrain myself in the interest of others. For only so can people 
continue together ; when each expresses not all that is in him, but 
that which will benefit others to hear. In all our trivial inter- 
course we expect to put ourselves to unrewarded inconvenience 
for the sake of others. 

What I have set myself to make plain in this series of graded 
examples is simply this: — self-sacrifice is not something excep- 
tional, something occurring at crises of our lives, something for 
which we need perpetually to be preparing ourselves so that when 
the great occasion comes we may be ready to lay ourselves upon 
its altar. Such romanticism distorts and obscures. Self-sacrifice 
is an every-day affair. By it we live. It is the very air of our 
moral lungs. Without it society could not go on for an hour. 
And that is precisely why we reverence it so — not for its rarity, 
but for its importance. No other act I suppose so instantly calls 
on the beholder for a bowing of the head. Even a slight exhibit 
of it sends through the sensitive observer a thrill of reverent 
abasement. Other acts we may admire; others we may envy; 
this we adore. 

Perhaps we are now prepared to sum up our descriptive account 
and throw what we have observed into a sort of definition. I will 
hereafter mean by self-sacrifice any diminution of my own posses- 
sions, pleasures, or powers, in order to increase those of others. 
Naturally what we first think of is the parting with possessions. 
That is what the word charity suggests, the giving up of some 
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physical object owned by us which even at the moment of giving 
we ourselves desire. But the gift may be other than a physical 
object. When I would gladly sit, I may stand in the car for the 
sake of giving you ease. But the greatest conceivable self-sacri- 
fice is when I give myself: when, that is, I in some way allow 
my own powers to be narrowed in order that yours may be en- 
larged. There must be parents in this room who are familiar with 
such exquisite charity, parents who put themselves to daily hard- 
ship because they want Harvard for their boys. But they have 
no monopoly in this kind. I who stand in the guardianship of 
youth have frequent occasion to miss a favorite pupil, boy or girl, 
who throws up a college training and goes home — often, in my 
judgment, mistakenly — to support, or merely to cheer, the family 
there. Of course such gifts are incomparable. No parting with 
one’s goods, no abandonment of one’s pleasures, can be measured 
against them. Yet this is what is going on all over the country 
where devoted mother, gallant son, loyal husband, are limiting 
their own range of existence for the sake of broadening that of 
certain whom they hold dear. 

But when we have thus assembled our omnipresent facts and 
set them in order for cool assessment, the enigma of self-sacrifice 
appears. Why should a man sacrifice himself? Why ‘volun- 
tarily accept loss? Each of us has but a single life. Each feels 
the pressure of his own needs and desires. These point the way 
to enlargement. How then can I disinterestedly prefer another’s 
gain? Each of us is penned within the range of his solitary con- 
sciousness, which may be broadened or narrowed but cannot be 
passed. It is incumbent on us, therefore, to study our own en- 
richment. Anticipating whatever might confirm or crumble our 
being, we should strenuously seize the one and reject the other. 
Deliberately to turn toward loss would seem to be crazy. What 
should a man accept in exchange for his life ? 

Here is the difficulty, a difficulty of the profoundest and most 
instructive sort. If we could see our way clearly through it, little 
in ethics would remain obscure. The common mode of meeting 
it is to leave it thus paradoxical. Self-sacrifice is insolubly mys- 
terious, irrational, crazy perhaps, but superb. The only act which 
ever forces us to bow in reverent awe, it still must be described 
as a glorious madness. For in it we do not deliberate, We hear 

VOL. XI. — NO. 41, 2 
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a call, we shut our ears to prudence, and with courageous blind- 
ness to damage of our own we hasten headlong to meet the needs 
of others. To reckon heroism, to count up opposing gains and 
losses, balancing them one against another in order clear-sight- 
edly to act, is to render heroism impossible. Into it there enters 
an element of insanity. The sacrificer must feel that he cares 
nothing for what is rational, that he cares only for what is holy, 
for his duty. The rational and the holy —in the mind of the 
average man these two stand in harsh antithesis, and the antithe- 
sis has been approved by important ethical writers of our time. 
The rational man is of course needed in the humdrum work of 
life. His self-assertive and sagacious spirit clears many a tangled 
pathway. But he gets no reverence, the characteristic response 
of self-sacrifice. That is reserved for him who says, “ No pru- 
dence for me. I will be admirably crazy. Let me fling myself 
away, so only there come salvation to others.” The obvious con- 
clusion, that is, from the cases I have cited would seem to be that 
self-sacrifice banishes rationality and is a glorious madness. 

Yet such a conclusion is a repellent one. How can it be? 
Reason is man’s distinctive characteristic. While brutes act 
blindly, while the punctual physical universe minutely obeys laws 
of which it knows nothing, usually it is open to man to judge of 
the path he will pursue. Shall we then say that, though reason 
is a convenience in all the lower stretches of life, when we reach 
self-sacrifice, our single awesome height, it ceases? I cannot think 
so. On the contrary, I hold that in self-sacrifice we have a case 
not of glorious madness, but of somewhat extreme rationality. 
How, then, is rational contrasted with irrational guidance? As 
we here approach the central and most difficult part of our dis- 
cussion, clearness will oblige me to enter into some detail. 

When a child looks at a watch, he sees a single object. It is 
something there, a something altogether detached from his con- 
sciousness, from the table, from other objects around. It is a 
brute fact, one single thing, complete in itself. Such is the 
child’s perception. But a man of understanding takes a different 
view of it. Its detached singleness is not to him the most impor- 
tant truth in regard to it. Its meaning must rather be found in 
the relations in which it stands, relations which, seeming at first 
to lie outside it, really enter into it and make it to be what it is. 
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The rational man would accordingly see it all alive with the quali- 
ties of gold, brass, steel, the metals of which it is composed. He 
would find it incomprehensible apart from the mind of its maker, 
and would not regard that mind and watch as two things, but as 
matters essentially related. Indeed these relations would run 
wider still, and reason would not rest satisfied until the watch 
was united to time itself, to the very framework of the universe. 
Apart from this it would be meaningless. In short, if a man 
comprehends the watch in a rational way he must comprehend it 
in what may be called a conjunct way. The child might picture 
it as abstract and single, but it could really be known only in con- 
nection with all that exists. Of course we pause far short of such 
complete knowledge. Our reason cannot stretch to the infinity 
of things. But just so far as relations can be traced between this 
object and all other objects, so much the more rational does the 
knowledge of the watch become. Rationality is the comprehend- 
ing of anything in its relations. The perceptive, isolated view is 
irrational. 

But if this is true of so simple a matter as a watch, it is doubly 
true of a complex human being. The child imagines he can com- 
prehend a person too in isolation, but rational proverb-makers 
long ago told us, “One person, no person.” Each person must 
be conceived as tied in with all his fellows. We have seen how 
in the case of the watch we were almost obliged to abandon the 
thought of a single object and to speak of it as a kind of centre 
of constitutive relations. A plexus of ties runs in every direction, 
and where these cross there is the watch. So it is among human 
beings. If we try for a moment to conceive a person as single 
and detached, we shall find he would have no powers to exercise. 
No emotions would be his, whether of love or hate, for they imply 
objects to arouse them. No occupations of civilized life, for these 
involve mutual dependency. From speech he would be cut off, if 
there were nobody to speak to; nor would any such instrument 
as language be ready for his use, if ancestors had not codperated 
in its construction. His very thoughts would become a meaning- 
less series of impressions, if they indicated no reality beside them- 
selves. So empty would be that fiction, the single and isolated 
individual. The real creature, rational and conjunct man, is he 
who stands in living relationship with his fellows, they being a 
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veritable part of him and he of them. Man is essentially a social 
being, not a being who happens to be living in society. Society 
enters into his inmost fibre, and apart from society he is not. 
Yet this does not mean that society, any more than the individual, 
has an independent existence, prior, complete, and authoritative. 
What would society be, parted from the individuals who compose 
it? No more than an individual who does not embody social 
relationships. The two are mutual conceptions, different aspects 
of the same thing. We may view a person abstractly, fixing 
attention on his single centre of consciousness ; or we may view 
him conjunctly, attending to his multifarious ties. 

Now what is distinctive of self-sacrifice is that it insists in a 
somewhat extreme form on this second and rational mode of 
regard. It is a frank confession of interlocking lives. It says, 
*T have nothing to do with the abstract, isolated, and finite self. 
That is a matter of no consequence. What I care about is the 
conjunct, social, and infinite self —that self inseparable from 
others. Where that calls, I serve.” The self-sacrificing person 
knows no interest of his own separate from those of his father 
and mother, his wife and children. He cannot ask what is good 
for himself and set it in contrast with what is good for them. 
For his own broader existence is presented in these dear members 
of his family. And such a man, so far from being mad, is wise 
as few of us are. Glorious indeed is the self-sacrificer, because 
he is so sane, because in him all pettiness and detachment are 
swept away. He appears mad only to those who stand at the 
opposite point of view, but in his eyes it is they who are absurd. 
In fact, each must be counted crazy or wise according to the view 
we take of what constitutes the real person. 

I remember a story current in our newspapers during the Civil 
War. Just before a battle an officer of our army, knowing of 
what consequence it was that his regiment should hold its ground, 
hastened to the rear to see that none of his men were straggling. 
He met a cowardly fellow trying to regain the camp. Turning 
upon him in a passion of disgust, he said, “‘ What! Do you count 
your miserable little life worth more than that of this great 
army?” ‘ Worth more to me, sir,” the man replied. How sen- 
sible! How entirely just from his own point of view, that of the 
isolated self! Regarding that alone, he was but a moral child, 
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incapable of comprehending anything so difficult as a conjunct 
self. He imagined that could he but save this eating, breathing, 
feeling creature, no matter if the country were lost, he would be 
a gainer. What folly! What would existence be worth outside 
that total inter-relationship of human beings called his land? But 
that fact he could not perceive. To risk his separate self in such 
a cause seemed absurd. Turn for a moment about and see how 
absurd the separate self appears from the point of view of the 
conjunct. When our Lord hung upon the cross, the jeering sol- 
diers shouted, ‘‘ He saved others, himself he could not save.” 
No, he could not; and his inability seemed to them ridiculous, 
while it was in reality his glory. His true self he was saving — 
himself and all mankind — the only self he valued. 

Now it is on account of this strange complexity of our being, 
compelling us to view ourselves in both a separate and a conjunct 
way, which creates all the difficulty in the problem of self-sacri- 
fice. But I dare say that when I have thus shown the reality 
and worth of the conjunct self, it will be felt that self-sacrifice is 
altogether illusory ; for while it seems to produce loss, it is in 
fact the avoidance of what entails littleness. So says Emerson : — 

“ Let love repine and reason chafe, 
There came a voice without reply : 


*T is man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 


Have we not, then, by explaining the rationality of self-sacrifice, 
explained away the whole matter and practically identified it with 
self-culture? There is plausibility in this view—and it has 
often been maintained — but not complete truth. For evidently 
the emotions excited by culture and sacrifice are directly antago- 
nistic. Toward a man pursuing the aim of culture we experience 
a feeling of approval, not unmixed with suspicion, but we give 
him none of that reverent adoration which is the proper response 
to sacrifice. And if the feelings of the beholder are contrasted, 
so also are the psychological processes of the performer. The 
man of culture starts with a sense of defect which he seeks to 
supplement ; the sacrificer, with a sense of fulness which he seeks 
to empty. He who turns to self-culture says, “I have progressed 
thus far. I have gained thus much of what I would acquire. 
But still Iam poor. I need more. Let me gather as abundantly 
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as possible on every side.” But the thought of him who turns to 
self-sacrifice is, “1 have been gaining, but I only gained to give. 
Here is my opportunity. Let me pour out as largely as I may.” 
He contemplates final impoverishment. Accordingly I was 
obliged to say in my definition that the self-sacrificer seeks to 
heighten another’s possessions, pleasures, or powers at the cost of 
his own. Undoubtedly at the end of the process he often finds 
himself richer than at the beginning. Perhaps this is the normal 
result ; but it is not contemplated. Psychologically the sacrificer 
is facing in a different direction. 

Yet, though the motive agencies of the two are thus contrasted, 
I think we must acknowledge that sacrifice no less than culture 
is a powerful form of self-assertion. To miss this is to miss its 
essential character, and at the same time to miss the safeguards 
which should protect it against waste. For to say “ I will sacrifice 
myself” is to leave the important part of the business unexpressed. 
The weighty matter is in the covert preposition for —“I will 
sacrifice myself for.” An approved object is aimed at. We are 
not primarily interested in negating ourselves. Our estimate of 
the importance of the object alone justified our intended loss. 
This object should accordingly be scrutinized. Self-sacrifice is 
noble if its end is noble, but becomes reprehensible when its 
object is petty or undeserving. Omit or overlook that word for, 
and self-sacrifice loses its exalted character. It sinks into asceti- 
cism, one of the most degrading of moral aberrations. In asceti- 
cism we prize self-sacrifice for its own sake. We hunt out what 
we prize most; we judge what would most completely fulfil our 
needs; and then we abolish it. Abolish it for what? For no- 
thing, for the mere sake of abolishing. This is to turn morality 
upside down ; and in place of the Christian ideal of abounding 
life, to set up the pessimistic aim of impoverishment. There is 
nothing of this kind in self-sacrifice. Here we assert ourselves, 
our conjunct selves. We estimate what will be best for the com- 
munity of man and seek to further this at whatever cost to our 
isolated individuality. By this dedication to a deserving object, 
sacrifice is purified, ennobled, and made strong. We speak of 
the glorious deed of him who plunges into the water to save a 
child. But it is a foolish and immoral thing to risk one’s life 
for a stone, a coin, or nothing at all. “ Is the object deserving?” 
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we must ask, “or shall I reserve myself for greater need?” Too 
easily does our sympathetic aiid sentimental age, recklessly eulo- 
gistic of altruism, hurry into self-sacrifice. Altruism in itself is 
worthless. He who would be a great giver must first be a great 
person. Our men, and still more our women, need as urgently 
the gospel of self-development as that of self-sacrifice; though 
the two are naturally supplemental. Our only means of esti- 
mating the propriety and dignity of sacrifice is to inquire how 
closely connected with ourselves is its object. Until we can jus- 
tify this connection, we have no right to incur it, for genuine 
sacrifice is always an act of self-assertion. In saving his regi- 
ment and contributing his share toward saving his country, the 
soldier asserts his own interests. He is a good soldier in propor- 
tion as he counts these interests his own; while the deserter is 
condemned, not for refusing to give his life to an alien country 
and regiment, but because he was small enough to imagine that 
these great constituents of himself were alien. I tell the man on 
the street the way home because I cannot part his bewilder- 
ment from my own. The problem always is, therefore, what may 
I suitably regard as my own? And in solving it, we should study 
as carefully that for which we propose to sacrifice ourselves as 
anything which we might seek to obtain. Triviality or lack of 
permanent consequence is as objectionable in the one case as in 
the other. The only safe rule is that self-sacrifice is self-asser- 
tion, is a judgment as regards what we would welcome to be a 
portion of our conjunct self. 

Perhaps an extreme case will show this most clearly. Jesus 
prayed, ‘“* Not my will but thine be done.” He did not then lose 
his will. He asserted and obtained it. For his will was that the 
divine will should be fulfilled, and fulfilled it was. He set aside 
one form of his will, his private and isolated will, knowing it to 
be delusive. But his true or conjunct will —and he knew it to 
be his true one — he abundantly obtained. It is no wonder, then, 
that in explaining these things to his disciples he says, ‘‘ My meat 
it is to do the will of my Father.” That is always the language 
of genuine self-sacrifice. The act is not complete until all sense of 
loss has disappeared. 

Yet while I hold that self-sacrifice is thus the very extreme of 
rationality, centring as it does all worth in the relational or con- 
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junct selfhood, I cannot disguise from myself that it contains an 
element of tragedy too. This my hearers will already have felt 
and will have begun to react against my insistence that self-sacri- 
fice is the fulfilment of our being. For though it is true that 
when opposition arises between the conjunct and separate selves 
our largest safety is with the former, the very fact that such oppo- 
sition is possible involves tragedy. One part of the nature be- 
comes arrayed against another. We must die to live. Our lower 
goods are found incompatible with our higher. Pleasure, comfort, 
property, friends, possibly life itself, have become hostile to our 
more inclusive aims and must be cast aside. It is true that when 
the tragic antithesis is presented and we can reach our higher 
goods only by loss of the lower, hesitation is ruin. It is true too 
that on account of that element of self-assertion, to which I have 
drawn attention, the genuine sacrificer is ordinarily unaware of 
any such tragedy. But none the less tragedy is there. To sup- 
pose it absent would strip sacrifice of what we regard as most 
characteristic. 

Nor can we pause here. Those who would eall self-sacrifice a 
glorious madness have still further justification. A leap into the 
dark we must at least admit it to be. For trace it rationally as 
far as we may, there always remains uncertainty at the close. 
There is, for example, uncertainty about ultimate results. The 
mother toiling for her child and neglecting for its sake most of 
what would render her own life rich can never know that that 
child will grow up to power. The day may come when she will 
wish it had died in childhood. The glory of her action is bound 
up with that darkness. Were the soldier, marching to the field, 
sure that his side would be victorious he would be only half a 
hero. The consequences of self-sacrifice can never be certain, 
foreseen, calculable. There must be risk. Omit it, and the sacri- 
fice disappears. Indeed nothing in life which calls forth high 
admiration is free from this touch of faith and courage, this move- 
ment into the unknown. It is at the very heart of self-sacrifice. 

But beside the unknown character of the result there is usually 
uncertainty as regards the cost. The sacrificer does not give ac- 
cording to measure. I do not say I will attend to this sick person 
up to such and such a point, but when that point is reached I will 
withdraw, having done sufficient. That will hardly be self-sacri- 
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fice. I rather say, “Here I am. Take me, use me to the full, 
spend of me whatever you need. How much tkat will be, I do not 
know.” So there is an element of darkness in ourselves. 

And possibly I ought to mention a third variety of these incal- 
culabilities of sacrifice. We do not plan the case. A while ago 
meeting a literary man whose product is of much consequence to 
the community and himself, I asked him how his book was coming 
on. “ Badly,” he answered. ‘Just now an aged relative has 
fallen ill. There is no other place where she can be properly dis- 
posed, and so she has been brought to my house. I must care for 
her, my home will be much broken up, and my work must be set 
aside.” I said, “Is that your duty? Have you not a more im- 
portant obligation to your book?” But he answered, “ One can- 
not choose a duty.” I did not fully agree. I think we should 
carefully weigh duties, even if we do not choose them. Morality 
would otherwise become the sport of accident. But I perceive 
that in the last analysis no duty is made by ourselves. It is given 
us by something more authoritative than we, something which we 
cannot alter, fully estimate, or without damage evade. Necessity 
is laid upon us, sometimes an invading necessity. We are walk- 
ing our well-ordered path, pursuing some dear aims, when harsh 
before us stands a waiting duty bidding us lay aside that in which 
we are engaged and take it. I have said I believe a degree of 
scrutiny is needful here. We should ask what for? We should 
correlate the new duty with those already pledged. And probably 
an interrupting duty is less often the one it is well to follow than 
one which has already had something of our time and care. Few 
fresh calls can have the weighty claim of loyalty to obligation, 
already incurred. But after all, that on which we finally decide 
has not sprung from our own wishes. It subjects those wishes to 
itself. Standing over against us, it summons us to do its bidding 
and allows us no more to be our own self-directed masters. 

Summing up, then, the jarring characteristics of self-sacrifice 
—its frequency, rationality, assertiveness, nearness to self-cul- 
ture ; yes, and its darker traits of risk, immeasurability, and au- 
thoritativeness — does it not begin to appear that I have been 
calling it by a wrong name? Self-sacrifice is a negative term. 
It lays stress on the thought that I set myself aside, become in 
some way less than I was before. And no doubt through ail this 
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intricate discussion certain belittlements have been acknowledged, 
though these have also been shown to lie along the path of large- 
ness. There are, therefore, in self-sacrifice both negative and 
positive elements. But why select its name from its subordinate 
part? Why turn to the front its incidental negations? This is 
topsy-turvy nomenclature. Better blot the word self-sacrifice 
from our dictionaries. Devotion, service, love, dedication to a 
cause, — these words mark its real nature and are the only de- 
scriptions of it which its practicers can recognize. That damage 
to the abstract self which chiefly impresses the outsider is some- 
thing of which the sacrificer is hardly aware. How exquisitely 
astonished are the men in the parable when called to receive re- 
ward for their generous gifts. ‘ Lord, when saw we thee hungry 
and gave thee meat, or thirsty and gave thee drink? When saw 
we thee sick or in prison and visited thee?” They thought they 
had only been pursuing their own desires. 

Perhaps the most admirable case of self-sacrifice is that in 
which no single person can be seen whom we shall profit by our 
loss. The scholar, the artist, the scientific man — those whom 
this society gathers within its fold — dedicate themselves to the 
interests of undifferentiated humanity. They serve their undeci- 
pherable race, not knowing who will obtain gains through their 
toils. In their sublime benefactions they study the wants of no 
individual person, not even of themselves. Yet turn to a man of 
this type and try to call his attention to the privations he endures, 
and what will be his answer? “I have no coat? I have no 
dinner? I have little money? People do not honor me as they 
honor others? Yes, I believe I lack these trifles. But think 
what I possess? This great subject; or rather, it possesses me. 
And it shall have of me whatever it requires.” 

Gentlemen, I have tried to mark you out a clear path through 
this ethical jungle, overgrown as it is with the exuberance of 
human life. I have not succeeded, and perhaps it is impossible 
to succeed. In the subject itself there is paradox. We all desire 
by study to win a swift simplicity. But nature abhors simplicity. 
She complicates. She forces us who would know to take pains, 
to proceed cautiously, and to feel our way along from point to 
point. In tracking shy truth we must content ourselves with 
verifiable and not always reconcilable fragments. We are not 
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allowed to grasp the easy totalities of concrete experience. Such 
are the limitations of critical scholarship. But fortunately schol- 
arship is not all. It is supplemented by art, which deals with 
wholes all saturated with human life. The poet can bring before 
us glowing pictures of heroism, and in his more pleasing behalf I 
withdraw. 


G. H. Palmer, ’64. 





FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


Many years ago, on that great day we are celebrating to-night, 
the young fellows of that time, whose awful wrecks I 
see about me here, were full of the thought of what 32,87.3, 
they were going to do and be in the course of the aaa 
next few years. Fortune, fame, learning, public office, hung 
before us like ripe pumpkins on the mother vine, and all our fear 
was that our pockets might not be large enough to hold quite all 
we could pick. 

The report of our Class Secretary shows that some of those 
confident young fellows were right. They have heaped up before 
us professorships and books, generals’ commissions and LL. D’s., 
telephones and railroads, waterworks and vinegar companies, and 
even a “ propeller for the bows of vessels.” 

When I read of the achievements of our classmates, I think 
again of the very old story of the plain woman in the country 
whose self-important husband came home from the town-meeting, 
and glorified himself before the family because he had just been 
elected constable. The good woman felt that the family position 
had been advanced, and perhaps she too had new duties to the 
community. ‘ Husband,” said she, “now you are a constable, 
what am I?” «The same old fool you always was!” was his 
answer. 

So as I read of your achievements, I ask how it is with us while 
you are getting wealth, inventing propellers for the bows of vessels, 
and writing heavy books, and we, poor. devils, stand before the 
world the same old fools we always were. How is it with us, I 
say ? 
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I tell you it is not always easy to explain this thing. I remem- 
ber well how an English matron in an English country-house, the 
mother of handsome and wholesome daughters not yet marketed, 
asked me, “* How soon do you think, Mr. X., you will go to Con- 
gress?” I have always hoped my answer was counted to me for 
modesty, but I did n’t give anything away. We can’t get ahead a 
bit by trying to make it out that there are compensations in life 
and that really we all get just about the same-sized piece of pie. 
We don’t. And yet I want to speak a poor word, if I can, from 
the standpoint of those who, like myself, have won no share in 
these great prizes. Have we, then, made a poor job of it? Has 
life proved to be a miserable failure in our case ? 

To tell the truth, I often answer yes to these mean, hateful 
questions. The smiles of the crowd, and their rewards, are given 
to the man who has won the worldly prizes.‘ For unto every one 
that hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance; but from 
him that hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath.” 
This is the remorseless law of nature. You have to feel it and 
believe it part of the time, in the weary parts of life. There will 
be prizes in life; and, prizes for some mean blanks for many. 

‘When we used to put such questions to ourselves twenty years 
ago, we could bluff them off almost always. There was time 
enough ahead. 


“ What though the field be lost ? 
All is not lost ; th’ unconguerable will”... 


we cried. That was very well, then; but now we cannot escape. 
Driven to the wall we must turn our backs to the wall and make 
our fight. See whether we cannot put up a good one. 

To start with, if we have failed to do conspicuous service to 
mankind, perhaps we have been able to play a modest part in what 
dear old Dr. Walker, in his address before our Alumni, laid down 
as the duty of all of us college graduates, to help to form ‘an 
enlightened public opinion.” Hear again his eloquent words : 
“It is given to but few to found empires, to institute laws, to dis- 
cover principles, — to do anything, in short, which will materially 
enlarge the boundaries of human thought or activity; but all can 
contribute something to secure or restore a sound and healthy 
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state of public opinion. And this is precisely what is most needed 
now and here. . . . The fate of every one of us, the uses and 
pleasures of professional success and high social position, all your 
dreams of happy years to come, and the prospects of your chil- 
dren after you, are wrapped up in the fate of our common 
country.” 

We are still able to work. In man’s activity in some form of 
work not positively odious in itself lies one of the highest plea- 
sures to all of us. I can see as I look around me here that we 
have lots of health still left; and George Young’s spirit sees we 
are excellent feeders. Most of you seem to take pleasure in 
smoking a nasty weed, and you know how to get it. Occasionally 
I see one of you drawing comfort from a bottle; and in spite of 
the unfashionableness of the remark I have sometimes heard myself 
say in an unguarded moment, God be thanked for alcohol. I 
don’t mean those alcohol punches that Charlie used to stir 
up for us out of painter’s alcohol when the Monongahela keg ran 
low. I only mean in general what the scientific world knows as 
hot stuff. If we can’t drive a double span, we can be got along 
somehow in an electric car. If we can’t have a Kentucky saddle- 
horse or an automobile, we can get our exercise some other way, 
and perhaps we get almost as much fun out of it. 

Then there is the field of literature. We don’t have to make 
it if we can’t; it lies before us ready made and inexhaustible. 
There is no out about this. If life goes very hard with us, if dis- 
appointment and mortification depress us and mock at us, there is 
some God-given book at our hand, and in the joy of reading it we 
soar aloft to heaven. 

There is the field of affection also. Wemake some new friends 
still, though not so swiftly as we used to, and the old friends grow 
dearer than ever as time goes on. We are not so exacting of our 
friends as we used to be; we don’t expect them to be devoted to 
us alone; we are happy in what measure of friendship we can get 
from them. The old affections of the college days are among our 
priceless treasures. There is something very singular about these 
old class-friendships. I find as I recall those days that I knew very 
little about the family connections and worldly condition of class- 
mates. My thoughts didn’t run that way. What the fellow was 
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in himself was all I thought of, and to this day I am sometimes 
surprised at a question about the worldly surroundings of some 
college friend, it seems so odd a question: and then it seems 
odder still that it had never occurred to me to ask the same ques- 
tion. Yet it might concern one I was familiarly attached to, 
whose joy or sorrow to-day would quickly dim my eyes. Here is 
the great advantage, by the way, that we as members of a large 
college have over those who went to a little one; the field of pos- 
sible friendship was so much more extended, and we had the 
chance to make more friends, or more congenial ones, to carry off 
as a harvest to enrich the after-life. 

Then there is music. Some of the favored ones among you 
can draw the highest joys of life from the power of musical ex- 
pression. Others can live an ideal life in the study or practice of 
the fine arts; and museums, galleries, prints, photographs, and 
books are growing always more accessible to us all. Outdoor life 
is becoming easier. Take your bicycle, or better take the electric 
ear on Ned Tucke’s Lowell & Suburban Railway, and connect 
with Huidekoper’s Universal Steam Railway Lines. You'll get 
there promptly, and it shan’t cost you a cent. Nature is sweet 
and soothing to the soul. Angry and unreasonable as we are in 
our demands, Nature seldom fails to cool our heads, and make our 
hearts more gentle. We have all learned something of that 
quality of patience so well summed up in Milton’s tremendous 
line, — 

*‘ They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


I have hinted at a thousand joys and consolations of our ma- 
turer life. You would arrange them in different order, but I know 
that I have named something or other that is precious beyond words 
to every one of you. But I know, too, that I have failed so far 
to speak of things that many of you prize as the highest consola- 
tions in the afternoon of life. 

I don’t want to speak of religion here. Some of you will say I 
am fumbling and trying to express in many awkward words what 
could be better summed up in this one. Perhaps they are right. 
But this is a word which has been so overworked by worldly men, 
that a sensitive man hates to use it unless he is talking with men, 
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face to face, and one at a time, so that he cannot be easily charged 
with cant and insincerity. 

There is left at last the one consolation of life to speak of that 
comes the closest to my own heart. I mean domestic life. The 
love of woman, which forms the key to almost every romance we 
read, may well be taken for granted, and left to speak for itself. 
But of the love for children we may feel freer to speak. In this 
close family circle of ours, I will make the confession that much 
of this form of contentment with life came to me as a surprise. 
Our lives are merged at last in younger lives, and can be lived 
over again. What if we have failed in a thousand ways? Here 
is another chance to try again. With our old heads and their 
young, cheery hearts, we find ourselves again at the foot of the 
ladder, audacious as ever in our ambitions, bound to win or die. 
I am not talking now to you old fellows who are grandfathers, 
and have so little shame to own it. Perhaps you have found 
something better still in life than anything I ever dreamed of. 

But now as I close, and look into the friendly faces of those 
who have been friends so many years, I feel that the worldly sue- 
cesses we ordinarily name and praise are not the whole of life; 
that there are spiritual things that are also real; and high among 
them stand our college friendships. °62. 





CHARLES ELIOT, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT.! 


Tats book has many claims to attention. Its importance to the rapidly 
increasing number of persons who are pursuing the profession of land- 
scape architecture, and to the still larger class who are learning as ama- 
teurs to take delight in the achievements of that profession, is obvious. 
As arecord of the great work planned or done between 1885 and the 
present towards creating parks round our large cities, and especially 
round Boston, the book will have a permanent value. But in addition 
to these two general and professional considerations, there are others 
equally important. Charles Eliot’s life would have been well worth de- 
scribing, even though it had not been crowned by results which, for cen- 

! Charles Eliot, Landscape Architect. [Edited by Charles W. Eliot, ’53.] 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo. 100 illustrations and maps. 
pp. xxiv + 770. $3.50, net.) 
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turies to come, will bless the population of more than one of our cities. 
Incidentally, through his biography we get a view hardly to be matched 
elsewhere of the way in which American youths of the best type and 
American men just reaching their prime play and work and aspire. And 
finally, the biographical part of the work not only shows the biographer’s 
skill, but also reveals his personality on every page; so that those who 
would know President Eliot, the man, will find his memorial to his son 
indispensable. 

Charles Eliot, the elder son of Charles W. and Ellen Derby (Peabody) 
Eliot, was born in Cambridge, Nov. 1, 1859. As a boy he was not 
strong, which led to unusual care being taken to keep him out of doors. 
Three years of his boyhood were passed in Europe. After his father 
was chosen President of Harvard College in 1869, Cambridge became 
the family home, and there young Charles was fitted for college. His 
studies were sometimes interrupted by ill health; he was taken to 
Florida and to Canada; and he spent many summers in camp or ona 
small yacht on the coast of Maine. From a child, he had learned to 
sketch, and he rarely failed to illustrate his log with drawings, or to 
make a map of the country which he walked over in short excursions 
out of Cambridge. He entered Harvard in 1878 and had hardly more 
than a bowing acquaintance with most of his classmates, an almost mor- 
bid shyness, often misinterpreted, preventing him from lifting the veil of 
reserve which seemed to smother his intrinsic friendliness. The truth is, 
he was by nature self-distrustful and subject-to periods of depression, to 
which his not strong physique unquestionably contributed: and as a 
young man he passed through several years of spiritual conflict, of 
earnest pondering on the burden of the mystery, which augmented his 
native taciturnity. Graduating cum laude with the Class of 1882, he 
was still undecided as to his profession ; but during that summer, having 
by a process of elimination ‘ rejected one after another of the common 
professions,’ he determined to fit himself to be a landscape architect. 
The profession was comparatively new, but he had heard something of it 
from his uncle, Mr. R. S. Peabody, a Boston architect, and the fact that 
it involved much open-air life was a recommendation. Accordingly he 
studied at the Bussey Institution until April, 1883, when Mr. Frederick 
Law Olmsted, the foremost of American landscape architects, took him 
into his office as an apprentice. The connection was invaluable, since it 
afforded not only the opportunity for an apt pupil to study at close range 
the methods of a master, but also to visit the various works, public and 
private, which Mr. Olmsted then had under way, to learn business de- 
tails, to superintend workmen and contractors, and to make useful 
acquaintances. In moments of leisure, he read up the literature of his 
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profession. He left Mr. Olmsted’s office in May, 1885, and after six 
months spent chiefly in making trips through New England and as far 
south as the Natural Bridge of Virginia, he sailed for Europe in 
November. 

The biography reports very fully the immense amount of work which 
Charles Eliot accomplished during a year abroad. He visited England, 
France, Italy, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, and Holland, 
studying the parks of the chief cities and the great country estates, ob- 
serving the characteristic landscape of each region and the flora natural 
to it, making innumerable notes, diagrams, and drawings, and above all, 
storing up in his memory impressions which were thenceforth a precious 
addition to his equipment as an artist. His diary shows that besides the 
immediate objects of his profession, he had a keen eye for buildings, 
statues, and paintings, a healthy curiosity for the history of the lands he 
visited, and an interest in the every-day life of the people. He attended 
the Good Friday service at St. Mark’s, Venice. ‘“ Within the church, 
shadows and darkness, quiet moving crowds, — the singing most touching. 
I sat in a corner till all was done. Life more a dream than ever.” At 
St. Petersburg he says, ‘‘ The common people are dirty and of strangely 
primeval appearance, so to speak. They might be cave-men, most of 
them —long-haired, and completely unkempt, and hungry-looking.” 
Especially copious and enthusiastic are his memoranda on pictures. 
“To stand before the glorified men and women of Titian!” he exclaims, 
after a visit to the Louvre. “ What superb creatures! gifted with the 
same calm divinity as the Victory; more than humanly lovely, healthy, 
and sane. We folk of to-day — and particularly these French — are the 
veriest apes and idiots in comparison. How I wish I might have a drop 
or two of their rich, warm blood put into my feeble heart. . . . After a 
sight of these, the rest of the Louvre counts for little, — at least one 
cannot care for it the same day.” Many another quotation might be 
given showing that the love of beauty, by virtue of which he was an 
artist, and was to embody his artistic talent in landscape architecture, 
made him appreciative of the beautiful in the fine arts not less than in 
nature. 

On his return home in the autumn of 1886 Charles Eliot opened an 
office in Boston. In an admirable circular he designated himself a 
“landscape architect,” stated what sort of service he was prepared to 
render, and gave a schedule of his charges, from which it appeared that 
“he decided not to undertake surveying of any sort, not to take con- 
tracts for the execution of his plans, and not to take commissions on labor 
or materials, or on the amount of a contract, as architects habitually do, 
but to be in all cases strictly a professional adviser like a lawyer.” 
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Among his earliest works were the laying out of the Norton estate, and 
of the Longfellow Park, Cambridge, and the suggesting of a proper dis- 
tribution of shrubs and plants round the buildings and along the fences 
of the Harvard College Yard: the last suggestion, for lack of money, has 
never been adequately carried out. Charles Eliot, we may remark here, 
deplored the haphazard fashion in which the modern College buildings 
have been put up, without reference to a general dignified plan, in 
various styles of architecture, inharmonious in material and in design. 
Larger engagements soon came to him, parks at Newburyport, at Con- 
cord, N. H., and at Youngstown, O., the laying out of private places, the 
design for a town-site on Salt Lake, Utah, and many similar works. He 
contributed frequently professional articles to Forest and Stream, and to 
the Boston Transcript and other papers he occasionally sent articles de- 
scribing the suburban beauty of Boston, and urging that more should be 
done to preserve them. 

And here, at last, he found his life-work. The times were propitious 
—as we are accustomed to say when an individual of independent force 
comes along and accomplishes a great work ; possibly, without Charles 
Eliot, as much might have been done, by other persons, to effect what 
has been effected: but the truth remains that, so far as a retrospect of 
what actually happened can instruct us, he was indispensable. The 
general idea that Boston, which was growing rapidly, ought to have a 
well-considered park system, was already in the air. Enthusiasts, like 
Elizur Wright, had already urged that such a rare tract of wild nature 
as the Middlesex Fells ought to be preserved forever. But it was 
Charles Eliot who concentrated these various purposes. It was he who 
conceived the establishing of a Board of Trustees of Public Reservations, 
to hold in behalf of the public such pieces of land or water as they might 
preémpt in any part of Massachusetts. It was he who, as landscape 
architect to the Metropolitan Park Commission, — he received the ap- 
pointment in 1892, — gave the Commissioners, who were men of broad 
views and unflagging zeal, the specific information which they needed in 
order to formulate wisely and to carry out to the extent which we now 
see the park system of the Boston Metropolitan district. The work has 
progressed so gradually that few persons realize how stupendous it has 
been — 9242 acres of land and water set apart for the perpetual benefit 
of the people of Greater Boston, and 24 miles of parkway completed — 
all between 1892 and 1902. Charles Eliot’s ample project embraced 
not only the Middlesex Fells, but the Waverley Oaks and Beaver Brook, 
Revere Beach, the Blue Hills, the Charles River, and the Mystic Valley. 
It is significant that one who had been when younger so self-distrustful 
proved now most convincing in dealing with legislative and other com- 
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mittees, on whose support depended the appropriations necessary for 
carrying out the work of the Commission. He had a simple, direct, ear- 
nest way of speaking, backed by a complete mastery of every professional 
detail, which won over to his side the most reluctant lawmaker, who might 
be impervious to every appeal to preserve suburban scenery because of its 
beauty, but who could not resist the appeal in behalf of improving the 
healthfulness of Greater Boston, and who saw at once that a proposition, 
which by increasing the attractiveness of property would in the long run 
enhance its taxable value, was a practical proposition. It seldom hap- 
pens that a single advocate can command the assent of his fellow special- 
ists, of devotees of beauty, and of the average personnel of our legisla- 
tive and municipal bodies: this Charles Eliot did. The several reports, 
with maps, which he prepared for the Metropolitan Park Commission, 
are reproduced in full in his biography : they are monuments to his pro- 
fessional ability ; they are also remarkable for a literary excellence sel- 
dom met with ih writings of this kind. 

His work for the Park Commissioners did not, however, consume all 
his time. In 1893 he had become a member of Mr. Olmsted’s firm, 
which had a large practice, much of the responsibility for which, owing 
to Mr. Olmsted’s advanced age, fell on him. New problems of all 
kinds were constamly pressing for solution, and his professional letters 
show how squarely he met each problem, applying to it the general prin- 
ciples of his art, and then fitting his solution to the special needs of each 
ease. He was engaged on the Keney Park at Hartford, Conn., when he 
was seized with cerebro-spinal meningitis, from which he died at his 
home in Brookline, on March 25, 1897. He was indeed “a lover of 
nature and of his kind, who trained himself for a new profession, prac- 
ticed it happily, and through it wrought much good.” ‘Charles Eliot 
found in this community,” the Trustees of Public Reservations recorded 
in their minutes, “a generous but helpless sentiment for the preservation 
of our historical and beautiful places. By ample knowledge, by intelli- 
gent perseverance, by eloquent teaching, he created organizations capable 
of accomplishing his great purposes, and inspired others with a zeal ap- 
proaching his own.” 

Looking back over his life one sees how from boyhood everything — 
even his not robust physique, which kept him out of doors — contributed 
to train him for the work in which he came to excel. He was primarily 
an artist, who worked not in marble, or colors, or words, but with Nature 
herself, using her fields and rocks and rivers, her lakes and seashore, her 
trees and shrubs and flowers, as materials out of which to compose a 
humanized Nature, adapted to man’s need of recreation, beauty, rest. 
He was an artist, but he was also a true-stock New Englander, filled with 
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the desire to serve his fellow-men : so that in the vital work of his life his 
art was but the means for procuring the largest benefits for the greatest 
number of persons. He employed Art to better Nature, and thereby to 
better Man. In his early days, after an evening of music, he wrote, “I 
hope that, some day or other, work of mine may give some human being 
pleasure, pleasure of that helpful kind which beauty of music and of 
scenery give me.” His hope has been magnificently fulfilled. To-day, 
and to-morrow, and as far ahead as any one can foresee, thousands and 
tens of thousands of human beings will be healthier and stronger, glad- 
der and more virtuous, for what Charles Eliot accomplished, directly and 
indirectly, in his short life. Before such an achievement, so lasting and 
so beneficent, how cheap and brutish and transitory are the conquests of 
the sword! 


THE HARVARD COOPERATIVE SOCIETY. 


Tue Harvard Coéperative Society, organized in 1882, has now grown 
into a considerable business concern. In the fiscal year 1900-01, the 
last year for which complete figures are available, it had a total member- 
ship of over 2500, and made total sales of nearly $250,000. In the 
beginning it sold chiefly text-books, stationery, coal, and wood. Now 
it has developed a full-fledged department store, in which it sells books 
and stationery of all kinds, clothes, both ready-made and custom-made, 
haberdashery of all kinds, hats, caps, boots and shoes, sporting goods, 
cameras and photographic supplies, and furniture; and in a branch store 
in Boston, near the Medical School, it carries on a rapidly increasing 
business in medical books, surgical instruments, and supplies. Besides 
the business in its own stores, the Society still maintains its list of affiliated 
tradesmen, who give to members a specified diseount on eash purchases. 

The business is carried on by a superintendent under the general direc- 
tion of the President and the Board of Directors. The Board of Di- 
rectors decide general questions of policy and have a general knowledge 
of the affairs of the Society. The President, who now receives a salary 
of $800, follows the business closely and is the eonstant cheek on the efii- 
ciency and honesty of the active management of the business. 

The Society has been run economically and profitably. During the 
last three years the running expenses have averaged only 12.5 per cent. 
of the total sales, and the net profit has been from 3 to 4 per cent. on the 
total sales. The capital, which has been accumulated by setting aside each 
year a portion of the profits, amounted in 1900-01 to over $32,000. The 
rest of the profits are divided each year among the members in proportion 
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to the purchases made by each of them at the store. The amount divided 
in 1900-01 was $8692.58. In the same year $4118.48 was added to the 
capital. The rate of profits on the total sales has risen from 2.9 per cent. 
in 1896-97 to 4.1 per cent. in 1900-01. 

For the last few years the accounts of the Society have been audited by 
an expert accountant. Beginning with the year 1900-01, the Board of 
Directors has considerably extended the auditing, so that now the account- 
ant furnishes the Board with the details of the expenses and profits of 
each of the departments in the store. Beginning with the same year the 
policy was adopted of printing for the benefit of members a report which 
shows the state of the business in some detail. Past members of the So- 
ciety may obtain these reports by writing to the store of the Society in 
Cambridge. 

The policy of the Directors has been, in general, to keep prices in 
Cambridge at a moderate level, but not ordinarily to undersell the neigh- 
boring tradesmen. The special advantage to the members lies in the 
dividend paid each year in proportion to the purchases made in the store ; 
in the last few years this dividend has been at the rate of 7 per cent. 

Meantime, with all this increase in the magnitude of the business, the 
organization of the Society has been little changed. The officers are still 
elected at an annual meeting; the Directors being chosen one each from 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, the Law School, the Medical School, the 
Graduate School, the Senior, the Junior and the Sophomore classes, and 
one from the University at large. The President and Secretary, who 
are chosen from the University at large, are also ex-officio members of 
the Board. Except the President and Secretary, who are elected annually, 
the members of the Board hold office during their connection with the 
department or class of the University from which they were elected. 

In practice this organization has relapsed into something very like a 
close corporation; for with very few exceptions the attendance at the 
annual meetings has been so small and unrepresentative that the Directors 
have been a majority of the members present, and have of necessity both 
nominated and elected the officers of the Society. These small meetings, 
consisting often of not more than ten or twelve members, have made 
amendments to the Constitution and have otherwise acted as the Society. 
It has, therefore, often been within the power of not more than a dozen 
men to amend the Constitution in the most radical way, or even to wind 
up the Society and vote away its assets. And at any time a few members 
by packing one of these meetings could have elected the President and 
Secretary, and in some cases a majority of the whole Board, and thus 
have brought about a complete change in the management of the business. 
Before the law it seems probable that the Society is an unlimited partner- 
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ship of some 2500 members whose membership lapses at the end of each 
college year, and that any one or all of them might be sued on any obli- 
gation or liability of the Society. The inconveniences of such a system for 
the making of leases or contracts, engaging salesmen and clerks, and 
making plans for the extension or improvement of the business are mani- 
fold ; and there are obvious risks both to the good name and to the finan- 
cial interests of the Society in such instability. So far there have been 
no mishaps, but it cannot be held consistent with sound business principles 
to cling to such a happy-go-lucky system. 

Moreover, experience seems to have pretty definitely proved that the 
members of the Society do not care to take an active share in its manage- 
ment. Last autumn the Directors made particular efforts to secure a full 
attendance at the annual meeting: they succeeded in getting out about 35 
members. Last June they put before the members a plan to incorporate 
the Society and to take the control away from the members, which was 
very fully, even fiercely, discussed in the columns of The Crimson, and 
bitterly opposed ; yet not one fifth of the members of the Society took the 
trouble to come to the store and vote. The principle of codperation, then, 
though it has worked exceedingly well, has not worked in quite the way 
that was expected. The codperation has been in the sharing of the benefits 
of the Society but not in its management. That has been left to a few 
members who were interested in such matters and who were willing to 
take the trouble of the management for the good of the College. 

The present Board of Directors, feeling that this indifference on the 
part of the members to the active management of the Society, and the 
resulting instability, is a continual source of danger, presented at the last 
annual meeting a vote which instructed them to prepare a plan of incor- 
poration which should provide “ the vesting of the stock in the corporation 
so formed, in a reasonably stable body of stockholders,” for “the issuing 
of tickets entitling holders thereof to participate in the privileges now 
enjoyed by the members of this Society, except the power of direct man- 
agement of the affairs of the company,” and for the submission of this 
plan to a vote of the members of the Society by Australian ballot. This 
vote was discussed by the meeting and unanimously adopted. 

In preparing the plan of incorporation it was necessary to find a small 
body of stockholders who should be reasonably permanent residents of 
Cambridge to hold the stock in trust for the members. Obviously the 
present membership could not suit this requirement. When the President 
and Fellows decided that it was inexpedient for them to appoint these 
stockholders, the Faculty members of the present Board of Directors were 
suggested as the,most obvious persons to receive the stock. Under the 
plan as finally prepared the assets of the Society were to be turned over 
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to the new company ; and the stock of the company was to be vested in 
these five persons on terms stated on the certificate of stock, which for- 
bade their making any profit from the company, and which limited the 
transfer of the stock to other members of the Faculties. The sole active 
function of these stockholders was to elect the Directors of the Society; 
and it was proposed that they should elect them from the same depart- 
ments of the University as the present Board of Directors, and that they 
should adopt a set of by-laws which would alter the mode of carrying on 
the business as little as was possible. Since these stockholders were to be 
ultimately responsible for the way in which the Society was carried on, 
and also in certain contingencies of mismanagement financially respon- 
sible, it seemed necessary to carry out the unopposed vote of the Society 
and to give them the entire control. ‘The election of officers, therefore, 
was entirely taken away from the present members. 

This plan was approved by all the members of the Board of Directors 
except one, who had not been present at the annual meeting; and it was 
put before the members to be voted on by Australian ballot on June 9. 
As soon as the plan was put before the members of the Society a very 
lively and thorough discussion was started in The Crimson. The time 
for discussion, however, was short, there was much misunderstanding of 
the plan, and the opposition was organized with skill and bitter determi- 
nation. The vote when counted showed 234 yeas and 242 nays, — a total 
vote of less than one fifth of the total membership, —and the plan was 
defeated. 

A number of the members of the Society, however, have expressed 
their hope to the Directors that they would prepare another scheme of 
incorporation which would contain the main features of the defeated plan, 
with certain modifications; and The Crimson editorially expressed its 
judgment that the scheme of incorporation should be considered rather 
as postponed than as finally defeated. Accordingly, it is probable that 
the Directors will make some further attempt at formulating a plan to 
submit to the members in the autumn. 


J. H. Gardiner, ’85. 





WHAT OXFORD CAN TEACH US. 


Tue will of Mr. Cecil Rhodes is interesting to the world; but it is 
specially interesting to those who have studied the contrast between the 
collegiate system of education as practiced at Oxford and Cambridge 
and what one may call the non-collegiate system followed in the German 
universities and at Harvard. The most salient difference is that of open 
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and closed doors. At Oxford the undergraduate may not leave his col- 
lege after quarter past nine in the evening ; if he is already out at that 
time, he must return before midnight, and may occasion comment if he 
often returns so late. If he misconducts himself, he is “ gated,” that is to 
say, he may not go out so much. The lodging-houses are under the 
same rule. Under what has been for convenience termed the non-col- 
legiate system there are no such restrictions. But, though this is the 
most tangible difference, there are many others, such as the dinners in 
the college hall, the special association of men belonging to the same col- 
lege in athletics or societies, — all tending to bind the one or two hun- 
dred men who form the college closely together and to their teachers, 
and hold them to their common occupations. An attempt was made to 
introduce the collegiate system into a Scottish university, and more or 
less failed ; while, conversely, the introduction by Mr. Jowett of a non- 
collegiate system, that of the “ unattached ” students, into Oxford met with 
such qualified suecess that Mr. Jowett himself is said to have thought 
of collecting the “unattached” (who, under the name of “toshers,” 
had become a by-word) into a college, thus stultifying the non-colle- 
giate scheme. In short, the monastic community is not wholly a thing 
of the past in Oxford. It has survived, though with some damages, the 
great liberal wave that covered the second half of the nineteenth century, 
and its adherents, usually rather weak-kneed, have still the future in 
their hands. Of the new “colleges,” Manchester and Mansfield do not 
enter into consideration, since they are not properly colleges, but rather 
headquarters for undergraduates of divers persuasions who either belong 
to other colleges or are “unattached,” while Keble—a college in the 
old sense and more strict than the elder colleges — will not allow its 
undergraduates to room outside its own building, and thus suppresses 
even residence in lodging-houses. 

Mr. Rhodes’s will is not a controversial document ; but it shows a plain 
preference, and even excludes Edinburgh from benefactions as non-col- 
legiate. “I attach,” he says, “ very great importance to the University 
having a residential system such as is in force at the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, for without it those students are, at the most 
critical period of their lives, left without any supervision.” And of 
Edinburgh he says: “I should like to establish some of the scholarships 
hereinafter mentioned in that University, but owing to its not having 
such a residential system as aforesaid I feel obliged to refrain from 
doing so,” — strong words of criticism. They leave no doubt that a 
part of Mr. Rhodes’s intention is that British colonists, Germans, and 
Americans shall enjoy the advantages which he conceives to belong to 
closed colleges. A further expression of this opinion is the endowment 
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of Oriel College —his own college — with funds for special purposes, 
purposes strictly collegiate. The building is to be extended so that it 
can hold more students, the college fare of the instructors is to be bet- 
tered, a fund being set aside “by the income whereof the dignity and 
comfort of the High Table may be maintained,” and the “ Fellowships ” 
—sums provided for the maintenance of the instructors —are to be 
increased. Mr. Rhodes’s conception of university life is, then, thoroughly 
the collegiate conception ; and, accordingly, any recipient of his benefac- 
tions is to study “as an undergraduate at some college in the University 
of Oxford.” He may not be a “tosher.” Of course he may have taken 
a degree elsewhere before he arrives. 

The collegiate system, the system of “supervision” — that blessed 
supervision which compels and thus enables the student to decline invita- 
tions, and holds all together Sundays as well as week days in one con- 
centrated life and delight — is Mr. Rhodes’s idea of the best training, 
and it is this training which his scholars are invited by him to expe- 
rience. 

No transference of the system to any large city could be accomplished. 
Oxford itself suffers from being “ overgrown and slummy.” The Inns 
of Court have been swamped in London. And no real inauguration of 
scholastic retirement is to be expected from institutions bound down by 
the traditions of liberty — those American universities which, in accord- 
ance with a feeble “liberal” theory, are considered “ advanced.” The 
traditional American is very traditional, and is more likely to leave the 
renovation of any doxyovs to the representatives of an opposite tradition 
— to the Roman Catholics, or to the Episcopalians. The ancient use of 
the force of habit, a foree stronger perhaps than principle, is hardly 
consonant with the “spirit of our institutions,” or acceptable to patriotic 
pride. Our habits are all of another kind. The world is our school 
from infancy. The home, its saving element, is our only refuge. Parents 
are wisely loath to leave their sons out of sight, and they insist on Sundays 
at home — wisely, because the colleges have open doors. The restrain- 
ing influences all come from woman ; and she, accordingly, has a task laid 
on her which is beyond her province. We can see her work in the gentle 
manners, the generous subservience, the unselfish ideals of the American 
man; her failure, or more properly the failure of the university, we see 
in his want of self-protection and self-development, his imaginative nullity, 
his higher incapacity. We can follow it further. Divide et impera. 
You will find no conversation and sympathy between professors and 
undergraduates, or even between undergraduates, that is comparable to 
the intense fellowship of an English college — none so fed by the im- 
agination and the mind. This is in part due to the “elective system,” 
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which may be described as an absence of system, and it would be in- 
teresting to trace the contrast in this respect between Harvard and 
Oxford, — to show how the English order the intellectual as well as the 
social life, the college here again codperating with the undergraduate 
by a “supervision” absent at Harvard. But Mr. Rhodes could not be 
called as a witness to this point. We should have only the argumentum 
a silentio—that fact that the man who learnt the XX XIX Articles on 
a stage-coach offers no suggestion of a change in the curriculum, save in 
the medical school. Mr. Rhodes meets and rejects the American educa- 
tion, but on the ground of social training only. 

We shall not err if we consult his remarks on the qualification of can 
didates for his scholarships to obtain light on the reason of his action, — 
the action by which he excluded Edinburgh. He would have the candidate 
selected with regard to his “ exhibition during school days of moral force 
of character, and of instincts to lead and to take an interest in his school- 
mates, for those latter attributes will be likely in after life to guide him 
to esteem the performance of public duties as his highest aim.”’ 

The words are unsatisfactory. We do not know how much or how 
little to draw from them. The public-school boy is not always a success 
in higher spheres, as Mr. Kipling has recently reminded us. Does Mr. 
Rhodes differ from Mr. Kipling? The question would take us too far. 
We may at least conjecture with fair certainty that in seeking for leaders 
of men among the leaders of boys Mr. Rhodes was giving full value to 
the qualities of comradeship. If the association which is to be useful to 
the state is that of boys at school, it is no less that enjoyed by under- 
graduates fenced in by college rules — secluded, for the most part, from 
“society” and town life. Strengthening one another, these under- 
graduates come to have a life of their own. They take each other’s ideas 
seriously, they follow one another through life, not always more contin- 
uously nor with a sincerer personal interest than is found among Ameri- 
cans, but with a closer sympathy and a common conception of the con- 
stitution and aims of manhood, founded on their original common life 
aloof from the world. Despite his conventionality in externals, what an 
Englishman accepts or rejects is not to be foreseen. He has been trained 
to independence, not as an American, to agreement. The recognition 
of this independence, the high value set on it, is the common bond ; the 
cobperation between two independent natures taking the same course is 
strong with the combined strength of the republic of letters, which in 
modern days is also a republic of athletics. It is the codperation of 
those who have not (as Newman puts it) made “the world their univer- 
sity,” but to whom the university has been a world. The result is a 
reserve, save among the congenial, a solidity, which is often mistaken for 
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stolidity, and which is peculiarly unacceptable to those who assume that all 
ideas are commonly intelligible, and should therefore be held in common. 
To these a sharp decision coming from the depths, or a still more sub- 
versive silence, is inexplicable. Diffident themselves — and hence per- 
haps very gentlemanly — in any matter touching their higher interests, 
they do not recognize the * knowledge, address, and pluck ’”’ — to borrow 
Mr. Corbin’s phrase — by which the higher problems are solved, amply 
as they may appreciate the same qualities in business. They rest under 
the graceful spreading American elm, and are offended by the knotty 
English oak. 

We come to this, that the English love and develop manhood for it- 
self and by itself, and that we have sacrificed its best development by 
submitting our children to the commonplaces of life from their infancy. 
We relied on the gospel of kindness to develop a material which we took 
to be omnipresent, but which required itself to be nourished and strength- 
ened if it was to reach its growth. Our youth uses its forces: they are 
not cherished. 

We are weak, and our flanks are open to attack. Oxford, taking up 
secular learning for the service of the Church, has acquired the invaluable 
legacy of discipline, originally monastic, for secular purposes. We have 
nothing of the kind. We have forgotten the use of habit to develop in- 
dependence, and have left our independence at the mercy of a destruc- 
tive freedom. It is somewhat startling to be told so by a pioneer ; to 
be calmly invited to be educated. But it is encouraging. Some Rhodes 
scholar may yet set us right by starting a new university or reforming 
some old college far off, and now forgotten, in the country. Only by a 
secular foundation which shall be sacred in its independence can we 
teach the age ever neglectful of whatever nine tenths of the truth does 
not happen to be topmost. This would, as it seems, and as Mr. Rhodes 
seems to think it, be the best start for the otherwise rather fantastic 
brotherhood of progress which was one of Mr. Rhodes’s dreams. For he 
was a dreamer, and therein was his greatness. And education is futile 
unless it presides over dreams, the dreams that move the world, correct- 
ing, directing, and making them real by a wise system of intellectual and 
physical education, meeting the dreamers humanly and ordering them 
wisely. This is “ supervision.” 


E. P. Warren, ’83. 





FERDINAND BOCHER. 


Born of Norman parents in New York city on Aug. 29, 1832, Ferdi- 
nand Bécher was taken to France not long after his birth, and received 
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his early education in the country of his ancestors. Before attaining 
manhood, however, he returned to the United States, and, while still very 
young, became a school-teacher in St. Louis. The years 1859-61 were 
spent in foreign travel and in study in Paris and at several German uni- 
versities. From Europe he sent some articles to the Atlantic Monthly ; 
the earliest one published dealt with Flemish literature. James Russell 
Lowell, the editor, then professor of Modern Languages at Harvard, 
became interested in his unknown contributor, and on Mr. Bdcher’s 
return, secured for him a position as instructor in French in his depart- 
ment. Mr. Bécher received at the same time a call to Washington Uni- 
versity, which he refused. 

He remained at Harvard from 1861 to 1865, teaching meanwhile both 
in private schools and in the Boston Latin School and the Cambridge 
High jSchool. The recently founded Institute of Technology in Boston 
offered him, in 1865, a Professorship of Modern Languages, a position 
which he held for five years; among his colleagues was Pres. Eliot. 
In 1864-65 he was appointed University Lecturer at Harvard, and the 
appointment was renewed in the years 1869-71 ; in this latter period he 
had as collaborators such men as Louis Agassiz, William Dwight Whit- 
ney, William Dean Howells, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and John Fiske. 
In 1870 he had already transferred his activities entirely to Cambridge, 
having been made professor of Modern Languages at Harvard. This 
chair he kept until his death. 

In spite of his comprehensive title, his own work was wholly in 
French. His great task, as head of the French Department, was the 
establishment of a series of courses that should give the student an 
opportunity to become acquainted with the entire development of French 
literature. This he contrived to do, small as his teaching force was, by 
an ingenious arrangement of alternating courses. His temperament was 
preéminently artistic: neither the practical nor the philological side of 
language study appealed to him; human speech was of interest, in his 
eyes, only as a medium of literary expression. While he possessed all 
the intellectual qualities necessary for original investigation, and actually 
did a vast amount of minute research in connection with the classic 
French drama, he loved best to yield himself to pure aesthetic enjoyment 
in the contemplation of his chosen authors. The intensity of his enjoy- 
ment and his rare ability to express it by look and word enabled him to 
communicate some share of it to all those — even the most indolent and 
unpromising — with whom he came into contact. 

He lived a retired life, surrounded by the magnificent collection of 
books that was the delight of his existence. A few friends were always 
welcome, and pupils, new or old, never failed to find in him a sage coun- 
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selor. To the outside world he was known through his public readings 
— remembered by Cambridge people as wonderful examples of sympa- 
thetic interpretation — and through his somewhat scanty publications. 
A horror of publicity and a strong disinclination to work under con- 
straint prevented him from giving the world any lasting monument of 
his broad culture, his clear intelligence, and his fine literary talent ; even 
when he consented to go into print, he preferred to have his writings 
appear anonymously. During Lowell’s editorship he contributed re- 
peatedly both to the Atlantic Monthly and to the North American 
Review; he wrote numerous articles for the Boston Advertiser and the 
Boston Transcript, and for years he reviewed French books for the 
Nation. Most of these writings were unsigned. Some of his works, 
however, made his name widely known. During the earlier period of his 
connection with Harvard, at a time when good text-books were exceed- 
ingly rare, he brought out a French Grammar (modestly called by him 
a revision of Otto), a French Reader, and an admirably selected College 
Series of French Plays, which proved a real boon to teachers and pupils. 

The honorary degree of Master of Arts was conferred on him by Har- 
vard in 1872. The year 1888-89 was one that he always afterward 
recalled with joy : it was spent in travel through most of the countries of 
Europe, and devoted especially to a critical study of the principal schools 
of painting. He brought home an interesting collection of photographs, 
to which he made many additions ; and he never entirely forsook the art 
studies thus begun. During the latter part of his life he was in the 
habit of going abroad every summer, both to improve his physical condi- 
tion and to purchase books ; and these visits were utilized to further his 
new pursuit. Though for twenty years or more a victim of ill health, he 
maintained to the end a cheerful spirit. Shortly before his final illness, 
in his seventieth year, he tendered his resignation, which was to have 
taken effect in September. He died June 7, 1902, at his home in Cam- 
bridge. Three children survive him: a son (Prof. Maxime Bécher, ’87, 
of Harvard) and two daughters. His desire, expressed not long before 
his death, to be buried in the Harvard lot at Mt. Auburn was a last illus- 
tration of the loyal affection which, throughout his Cambridge life, he 


bore to the University. 
C. H. Grandgent, ’83. 





A DISAPPOINTMENT IN CRITICISM.? 


THE long interval which has elapsed since the latest volume appeared 
in the admirable English Men of Letters series edited by Mr. John 


1 George Eliot. By Leslie Stephen, h 90. (English Men of Letters. Mac- 
millan : New York. Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents.) 
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Morley has recently been broken by a study of George Eliot by Sir 
Leslie Stephen — one is reluctant to prefix to his name a title which 
seems to belie the opinions which he has been identified with for so 
many years. ‘Till the book came, almost any one would have predicted 
that this was a case where the subject and the writer promised a most 
satisfactory result. But certainly many a reader has been disappointed, 
and the disappointment increases the more the book is pondered over. It 
does not do justice to George Eliot, — that is bad; it reveals in Mr. 
Stephen a certain disingenuousness, —the word sounds harsh — for 
which his previous work in biography had not prepared one, — that is 
worse. There are many passages which seem to be inspired by a desire 
to pay off some old score against George Eliot — passages which begin 
with a rather unusually hearty phrase — heartiness from such a source is 
of itself suspicious — and presently turn into very subtle ridicule. You 
are reminded of the faultless courtesy of the 17th century French noble, 
who greeted a guest with a bouquet of poisoned roses. But for its more 
exquisite subtlety there is much in Mr. Stephen’s method which we used 
to associate with the Saturday Review critics of a generation ago: but 
what we might tolerate, or even laugh at, in them, is most regrettable in 
him. They were, at best, clowns, whose purpose everybody understood 
was merely to raise a laugh ; but he has led us to look to him for high 
judgments and large serious views. 

Now it is inconceivable that a stranger whose first acquaintance with 
George Eliot came through this monograph should get an inkling either 
of the remarkableness of her personal career, or of the greatness of her 
books, or of the breadth of her influence. Among her various qualities 
Mr. Stephen picks out her conservatism — heaven save the mark! — 
for particular emphasis. He hardly suggests that for tens of thousands 
of readers her great fascination lay in the fact that she was preaching a 
gospel which to them was new, that she was showing them how, though 
they could no longer get comfort from worn-out faiths, yet the moral 
issues of life did not cease, that duty and unselfishness lost none of their 
compelling beauty, nor wrong its inevitable odiousness. You may not 
eare for fiction with a purpose, — Mr. Stephen evidently avominates it, — 
but if you criticise it, you are bound in fairness to estimate it as such. 
A multitude of persons read and still read George Eliot, not primarily 
for amusement or for a nervous or moral shock — but for her interpre- 
tation of life. The ethical teachings which pervade her novels belong to 
them as inseparably as Catholicism belongs to the Divine Comedy or 
Presbyterianism to Paradise Lost. You may prefer not to mix your 
epics and novels with religion, but if you presume to criticise George 
Eliot or Dante or Milton you cannot ignore their religious content. Mr. 
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Stephen may say, of course, that he has not exactly ignored it in George 
Eliot’s case, for he intimates that her “ theories” account for what he re- 
gards as a progressive decline in her books from Adam Bede to Daniel 
Deronda ; but even so he leaves on one the impression of an utterly in- 
adequate recognition of the ethical spirit which directed her literary 
genius. 

He refers so often to Clarissa Harlowe, that we begin to fear that he 
would set up Richardson’s long-winded novel as the standard by which 
all fiction shall be judged: but if novelists are to be restricted to 
Richardson’s not copious talents, all those whom nature endowed more 
liberally must, of course, be dismissed with curt ceremony. If in 
Richardson you find no counterpart for the humor of The Pickwick 
Papers, or the irony of Vanity Fair, or the pathos of The Newcomes, or 
the tragic sternness of The Scarlet Letter, or the haunting veracity of 
Fathers and Sons, or the moral insistence of War and Peace, —if Cla- 
rissa Harlowe is deficient in these various qualities, why, it plainly follows 
that the books in which these qualities shine are inferior to Clarissa 
Harlowe. And in any comparison of George Eliot and Richardson, she 
must, of course, by the application of this critical standard, suffer. We 
seem to have read long ago of an old fellow named Procrustes who kept 
a single bed on which he stretched all comers ; and it was as fatal to be 
too long for the bed as too short. But it should be remembered that 
Procrustes was a robber, and his bed aninstrument of torture. Hitherto, 
we have always thought of Mr. Stephen as a critic, occupying the judicial 
bench ; but somehow his recourse at all times to Clarissa Harlowe as 
the final standard in fiction brings back that old fable about Procrustes 
and his bed. 

It being Mr. Stephen’s purpose to paint George Eliot as a Conserva- 
tive —is there not danger that Mr. Herbert Spencer may live to find 
himself relegated to the same group with the late Dr. Pusey ?— he de- 
votes most of the biographical part of his study to a description of the 
conditions of provincial England in the third and fourth decades of the 
last century amid which she grew up: and these pages are thoroughly 
delightful. But as George Eliot matures, we get fewer and fewer 
glimpses of her, until by the time that she has become, next to Carlyle 
and Tennyson, the chief literary figure in England, she has faded almost 
completely out of Mr. Stephen's pages. We infer that she was still 
alive, because each new chapter of his book is filled with a review of her 
latest novel, which she presumably wrote while still in the flesh. This is 
a disappointment. Mr. Cross’s Life was scanty enough in personal de- 
tails, and yet one can glean from Mr. Cross ten times as much as Mr. 
Stephen has chosen to relate. We cannot feel that he was interested in 
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her personality — as every biographer should be in his subject, else, why 
write at all ? — and his description of her Sunday afternoon salon, vivid, 
indeed, and clever, of course, but permeated with ill-concealed satire, 
does not reassure us. 

When we come to the main part of his study, the nine essays on 
George Eliot’s literary works, we find the same deficiency in sympathy. 
As essays, these chapters are among the most entertaining Mr. Stephen 
has ever written. They have the old Saturday Review quality to satu- 
ration: they make you laugh, but it is not friendly laugh, at the adroit- 
ness with which the critic, having bound his victim in a grotesque posture, 
proceeds with surpassing cleverness to ridicule him. ‘ What an amusing 
critic!’ you exclaim, “and what a fool of an author.” “ But if the 
author was such a fool,” you ask yourself presently, “why spend so 
much time in raising a laugh at his expense? Fools are common; wise 
men and geniuses should hunt nobler game. And if the critic is really 
such a wonderful fellow, why did not he devote his genius to writing 
masterpieces of novels, — he evidently knows exactly how to do it, — 
instead of wasting his genius in making fun of a poor fool?” Yet here, 
again, lest we fall into Mr. Stephen’s exasperating method, we must 
qualify so far as to say that an alert reader can cite scattered bits of com- 
mendation from which it would appear that, if Mr. Stephen had chosen, 
he might have produced a more equitable critique. But after exposing 
through fourteen pages the defects of a book, to tag on a fifteenth page 
of mild praise does not restore the balance. Take, for example, the 
essay on Romola, in which nineteen pages of destructive criticism are 
sugared by the following sentences: “ There is hardly any novel, ex- 
cept the Mill on the Floss, in which the stages in the inner life of a 
thoughtful and tender nature are set forth with so much tenderness and 
sympathy. If Romola is far less attractive than Maggie, her story is 
more consistently developed to the end. She may remind us of another 
heroine who once set everybody weeping — although the histories of the 
two are in most respects diametrically eontrasted. Clarissa Harlowe,” 
etc., ete. The person who had never read Komola, coming upon this ex- 
tenuating scrap aftersa whole essay of unusually clever disparagement, 
would not be led to try the book for himself. Mr. Stephen makes fun of 
the labor George Eliot took to give an accurate picture of Florence in 
Romola’s time. What pedantry! To cram Sismondi and Machiavelli, to 
study old maps, and ransack old memoirs! If you are going to write his- 
torical novels, follow Scott’s way ; don’t be too particular whether your 
costumes and your architecture and your weapons are a century or two out 
of date. The modern historical student can pick flaws in a thousand of 
Scott’s details, but what matter ? Scott creates for you the illusion that the 
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society he describes actually existed ; whether history corroborates him 
or not, does not signify; the illusion of reality is the main thing, is all. 
One of George Eliot’s characters wears a scarsella. Mr. Stephen sniffs 
pedantry: “This wretched scarsella worries me,” he says, “and only 
suggests a hint for Leighton’s illustrations.” Is he worried by Dickens’s 
frequent allusion to Miss Flite’s reticule? Does that destroy the illu- 
sion? Yet he certainly must know that the scarsella was a much com- 
moner article in Florence than the reticule ever was in England. The 
truth is, we fear, that Mr. Stephen was not prepared to find much good 
in Romola ; for, after disposing of the people, he complains that, in spite 
of all George Eliot’s cramming, she does not reproduce the Renaissance. 
The Renaissance, he says, you get in Benvenuto Cellini’s autobiography ; 
but there is nothing like it in Romola. But Mr. Stephen is very de- 
ficiently informed as to the Renaissance in Florence if he supposes that 
Cellini’s career typified the whole of it, or that great currents of life like 
those described by George Eliot did not flow through it. And although 
he sets no great value on accuracy, it is just as well to remember that the 
action of Romola ends about 1500, the year in which Cellini was born ; 
so that the specimen of the Renaissance which Mr. Stephen regards as 
most characteristic really belongs to the generation after Romola. A 
writer who chose the France of 1760-70 for his historical novel might 
perhaps be excused if he did not introduce into it the Reign of Terror. 

One of Mr. Stephen’s favorite devices for discrediting the novels is 
to make a skeleton of their plots, by which to exhibit their improbability. 
The device offers a good chance for parody, and hence provokes 
laughter; but like parody it decides absolutely nothing as to the value 
of the thing parodied. Anybody could, if he would stoop to it, epito- 
mize the plot of Hamlet so as to make it appear equally inane. As 
Devil’s advocate, Mr. Stephen has proved his ability, and may hope 
to enjoy a lucrative practice: but this was not the réle in which many 
of us learned to admire him, nor can we help regretting that he should 
turn to it at this late day. His general conclusions may be borne out 
by posterity, but it is certainly deplorable that one of the few living critics 
worthy of serious attention should in his old age adopt the method of 
criticism by persiflage, of taking a great author at his worst, of em- 
phasizing defects until anything favorable which he may say seems both 
inconsistent and insincere. This was not the method he used toward 
Swift and Johnson. And if George Eliot, whether as an author or as 
an influence, is worthy only of persiflage, she does not deserve to have a 
volume in this series. 

The truth seems to be that Mr. Stephen’s encyclopedic studies, added 
to a nature constitutionally unenthusiastic, have at last dulled his sym- 
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pathy. He knows so many forms in which human religious aspirations 
have expressed themselves, and they all seem to him equally futile! So 
many ideals of art, of literature, of politics, — and all foredoomed to in- 
adequacy! Not long ago he wrote of Carlyle as if he were hardly more 
important than a dyspeptic Evangelical parson in Clapham. No doubt, 
gauged by the Eternal and the Infinite the difference between Shakespeare 
and a dunce is as that between one maggot and another: but then we 
are not infinite, and even Mr. Stephen may not possess the Sidereal Yard- 
stick. Perhaps he deceives himself with the notion that he, and he alone, 
does possess it, and this may account for the Lilliputian scale to which 
his estimates of his illustrious contemporaries are drawn, and for his failure 
to do justice to the power which Carlyle, Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, and 
George Eliot exerted in very different fields over the aspirations and con- 
duct of large numbers of men and women. In his essay on Arnold, he 
regretted that he had not enough of Arnold’s sweetness and light to say 
nasty things about his enemies. Sir Leslie has undeniably said many 
nasty things about George Eliot’s works, but we cannot attribute this to 
an increase in his endowment of sweetness and light. 





WERE BURGOYNE’S OFFICERS QUARTERED ON THE 
COLLEGE? 


It is a fact now of general knowledge that the American army occu- 
pied some of the College buildings during the Revolution, for a short 
time at least. The tablet recently placed upon Massachusetts Hall by 
the Harvard Memorial Society has proclaimed the event with reference 
to our oldest building, and President Quincy, in his history of the College, 
goes so far as to say that “on the 19" of April, 1775, ad/ buildings of 
the College were taken possession of and occupied as barracks by the 
American Army, then suddenly assembled.” ! But not so well known 
is the incident that it was proposed, in the course of the war, to 
utilize the College buildings as quarters for British soldiers, with the 
possible conclusion that the “College House” of the day was so em- 
ployed. It is doubtful if many, even among the graduates of the 
University, are aware of the opposition which arose when the proposal 
was made, and how narrowly Massachusetts Hall escaped being recorded 
a prison as well as a barrack. Yet this resistance was merely a feature 
of the difficulty which the Continentals experienced in furnishing adequate 
accommodation for Burgoyne’s defeated army. 

1 Vol. ii, pp. 167, 168. 
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The College became involved through the endeavor to find suitable 
lodging places for the general officers. These gentlemen were very 
particular about being quartered according to their rank. Burgoyne 
appreciated this, and, in consequence, had an article inserted in the con- 
vention of surrender, designed to protect the privilege they so fastidiously 
claimed —a stipulation which subsequent events proved he regarded as 
of the utmost importance. It appears, furthermore, that the General 
Court meant to have suitable quarters procured for the officers before 
they reached Cambridge,’ but owing to a disagreement of the committee 
appointed to attend to the matter — about the limits within which the 
officers were to be confined — the intention was not carried out. Because 
of this, and also because General Burgoyne had applied in advance that 
proper provisions might be made, the Council of War on Nov. 6, 1777, 
ordered the affair into the hands of Major-General Heath, the American 
officer commanding the forces about Boston. The time was too short 
for him to perfect any arrangements —so when the Englishmen finally 
arrived * they found their abodes anything but that they desired. Imme- 
diately they raised a cry, and as immediately — that is on Nov. 7 —a 
committee was appointed by both houses of the state legislature to assist 
the general in the task assigned him. 

No change occurred for several days. Meanwhile Burgoyne visited 
the officers, and on the 10th wrote a letter to General Heath from the 
“Public house at Cambridge.” *® This letter, a marvel of neatness and 
penmanship, is happily preserved in the archives at the State House.‘ 
In it the English general insists that the convention has been infringed 
in several circumstances, “ but particularly in the Article expressing that 
every Officer shall be quartered according to his rank.” He then con- 
tinues: “since I have had occasion to visit the barracks myself I am in 
honour & duty and the fullest conviction compelled to join my voice 
with the other Officers, and assert that the Quarters allotted to them would 
not be held fit for Gentlemen in their situation in any part of the World. 
I have seen many jails preferable ; and, in the worst of them, a man 
willing to purchase space may generally be indulged so far as not to 
Cook, eat and lie at the rate of six persons or more in a room about ten 
feet square. The Officers feel these hardships the more grievously, as 
they have reason to believe there are many inhabitants within the limits 


1 See Council Order passed Nov. 6, 1777 ; Mass. Archives, Documents, vol. 
167, p. 430. 

2 Heath wrote Nov. 7: “ The British and foreign troops are now all arrived 
at Cambridge.” Documents, vol. 198, p. 284. 

8 Bradish’s, afterwards Porter’s, tavern. 

4 Documents, vol. 198, p. 287. 
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proposed, willing to receive them as lodgers were they at liberty to do 
so.” 

The protest had a sudden effect. On the next day Heath addressed 
a letter to the Council, declaring that ever since he received their order 
his quartermaster “had exerted himself to the utmost of his power to 
procure suitable accommodations, but without effect,” and ending with 
the expostulation: “The honor of the State is in danger—the public 
Faith responsible — circumstances will no longer admit of delay — 
decisive measures must be immediately adopted and I cannot conceive of 
any so effectual as the appropriation of at least one of the Colleges — 
to your Honor’s Wisdom it must be submitted;” . . 

Thus was the College forced to take part in the solution of the prob- 
lem. Previously, to be sure, General Heath had written to the College 
requesting the use of “one or more of the Colleges” on account of the 
lack of quarters,’ but this was the first suggestion of such a plan to the 
authorities at Boston. On Nov. 12, the Council appointed Richard 
Derby and Benjamin Austin a committee with power to procure the 
desired quarters in Cambridge, in such a way “as they should think 
most advisable.” The day following they reported that the officers’ 
quarters were indeed “ in several Respects Inconvenient ” and not such as 
they had “a Right to Expect from the Articles of Convension,” but that 
so many of the Corporation of the College were absent they could do 
nothing as to promising one or more of the houses of the College without 
which, the committee were of opinion, sufficient houses could not be 





obtained. 
For this reason the matter seems to have stood until the 18th, when 


the Council appointed another committee, Thomas Cushing and James 
Holton, to wait upon General Heath to see if sufficient quarters could be 
provided “exclusive of the Colleges,” and if not to find out how many 
rooms were still wanting. They were forestalled from taking any action 
by two communications on the same day from the American general. 
Burgoyne from the beginning evinced an earnest and most commendable 
zeal in his endeavor to maintain what he held to be the assured right of 
his subordinates. It appears that after his letter of complaint to 
General Heath on the 10th, the latter offered to provide Burgoyne 
individually a more comfortable place of residence. But the English- 
man at once refused so personal a favor, as being inconsistent with his 
duty until what he termed “ the infringements of the Convension . . 

in regard to the quartering of the Officers particularly” were re- 
dressed — adding, with no little sarcasm, that should it please the 
American government to make worse the accommodation provided, * I 
1 Nov. 8, a letter which is still intact among the College papers. 
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persuade myself I shall continue to persevere as becomes me.” + And 
this avowal he made good to the extent of demanding a passport for an 
officer to proceed to General Washington to inform the commander-in- 
chief of the unfortunate state of affairs. Heath granted the request, 
but desired in turn that General Burgoyne should wait until the 18th, 
by which time he hoped the necessity for the measure would have ceased 
to exist. This expectation was not realized, and hence the two messages 
to the Council of War just mentioned. In the first of these, after 
remarking upon Burgoyne’s action, General Heath writes: “I was 
informed, last evening, that it was reported near ninety rooms could be 
obtained, and that it would be needless to take any part of the Colleges, 
but if every room from garret to cellar are counted . . . more than 
one-half of the ninety rooms pretended to be procured will be those of 
the General Officers, and we shall but deceive ourselves by such enumer- 
ation.” And in the second he supports his conviction with the state- 
ment: “ Quarters are not as yet provided at Cambridge sufficient for the 
accommodation of Gen' Bourgoyne’s late army, neither do I conceive 
it practicable to obtain them Exclusive of at least one of the Colleges, as 
the officers do most peremptorily insist upon being Quartered according to 
rank, besides several Houses which were supposed to have been engaged 
are now refused.” 

The letters were at once taken into consideration, for with still the 
same date the Council issued the following important order : — 

STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS Bay, 
Council Chamber, Nov. 18, 1777. 
Whereas Major General Heath has represented to this Board, etc. 


Therefore Ordered that Major General Heath be and he hereby is Authorized 
to take up such and so many rooms in one of the Colledges viz Massachusetts 
Hall as will be necessary to accomodate the Officers belonging to General 
Burgoyne’s Army, now Prisoners in the town of Cambridge. Provided he can- 
not procure the accomodation of the said officers in the dwelling houses — 
within the limits prescribed for the officers aforesaid. And Provided also the 
said Officers that shall be Quartered in the rooms in the Colledges will be 
answerable for all the damages that shall accrue to the Colledges by reason of 
their being placed there and pay reasonable rent for the same. And General 
Heath is hereby desired to give due notice To the immediate Governors of the 
Colledge or the major part of them That the Students may have sufficient 
time to move their effects therefrom and secure the same. 

Read & accepted, 
Jno. AvERY, Dy. Secy.” ? 

1 In his letter of the 10th Burgoyne had said ‘that the Article regarding 
Quarters shall be properly fulfilled before any Parole is signed is a Resolution 
no Individual will depart from.” 

2 Documents, vol. 168, p. 23. 
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Heath complied without delay, sending a message on the next day to 
the Fellows of Harvard with the request that the students in Massachu- 
setts Hall be directed to remove their effects in accordance with the 
Council’s order. One day later the College made reply - — 


To the Hon” Council of the State of Massachusetts Bay 20 Nov. 1777. 

May it please your Honors an order of the Hon"* Council of this State 
(accompanied with a Letter from Major General Heath) has been communi- 
cated to the immediate Governors of Harvard College. . . . 

Upon which we, the major part of the immediate Governors of Harvard Col- 
lege, beg leave to observe that the Students are not to remove their effects but 
only in consequence of the Provisos above specified — With regard to the first 


Proviso, we think it our duty to acquaint the Hon"* Board that it appears 
from a schedule laid before us by Mr. Hall,! who was desired by a Committee 
of the Council to procure Rooms, that he has already engaged a greater num- 
ber of Rooms than was proposed as necessary. With regard to the second 
Proviso, we are at a loss to know, whom the Hon" Board supposes these 
officers are to be answerable to, for the damages that may accrue to the Col- 
lege, and with whom they are to agree for the Rent to be paid. We conceive 
that we have no authority to transact affairs of this nature. The College 
Estate is vested in the Corporation as Trustees ; and we are humbly of opinion 
that every matter relating to that Estate lies with the Corporation —as to the 
Students removing their effects and, what must be the immediate consequence, 
returning to their respective homes we humbly apprehend, that it cannot be 
done upon very short notice, without subjecting the Students to great difficul- 
ties. Most of them cannot do it without assistance from their Parents, several 
of whom live at considerable distances. 
All which is humbly submitted 
(G.) WINTHROP L. WIGGLFESWORTH STEPHEN SEWALL 
STEPHEN HALL Ja(s) WINTHROP Beny, A. GuILD? 





This “ representation’ was given to Mr. Hall and he was desired to 
wait upon the Council and upon General Heath with it and the schedule 
he had prepared. The outcome was a victory for the diplomacy and 
cautious arguments of the “immediate governors.” General Heath's 
appointment of Colonel Chase for the purpose of arranging with the 
Corporation for the rent of Massachusetts Hall and College House, and to 
have the former cleared at onee was fruitless. And the next committee 
— General Farley, Mr. Brown of Framingham, and Thomas Cushing — 
selected by the legislature to confer with the American general, reported 
(Nov. 28th) that “he was averse to taking up either of the colleges .. . 
if it could be prevented,” and that “he thought it might be avoided by 
quartering some of the officers at Medford and Menotomy,” ® a sugges- 

1 A tutor in the College. 
2 Documents, vol. 168, p. 25. 
8 The present “ Arlington.” 
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tion, the committee remarked, which if carried out would result in less 
inconvenience and less expense. Wherefore, on the next day the Council 
ordered General Heath to procure the rooms at the places he had named, 
and ever after this the energy of the state authorities was turned to the 
securing of quarters outside the College buildings. 

For a time even in this direction their endeavors were vain. On Dee. 
5 Heath wrote the General Assembly that notwithstanding the efforts of 
his quartermaster, aided by Mr. Hall, he could not obtain the requisite 
number of houses at Medford,’ and houses at Cambridge had come to 
be entirely out of the question. Accordingly he was ordered on the 
9th to take up the quarters (with the consent of the owners) in houses 
on the roads from Cambridge to Watertown and Lexington. It was 
soon discovered that sufficient rooms were not to be had on the Lexington 
road, and he was then told (Dec. 12) to find all of them on the road to 
Watertown — “ over Watertown Bridge as far as Angers corner.” The 
selectmen of Watertown at first would not allow this to be done; but a 
letter of the general’s stating their refusal having as a result the dispatch 
of a messenger from the Council to commit them to the Suffolk jail, they 
repented and drew up a memorial acknowledging their fault. 

This decisive action removed the last obstacle. The order against the 
selectmen of Watertown was suspended and from this time forth the 
archives cease to inform us in regard to the quartering of the Convention 
officers. The inference is that the matter had been finally settled. 

Thus we may assume that although it was once much desired and ear- 
nestly advocated, none of Burgoyne’s officers were installed in any of the 
College buildings, unless, as already mentioned, in what was then “ Col- 
lege House.” The only real reason for this exception is to be found in 
a vote of the Corporation just a week after the arrival of the British 
troops. It was passed on Nov. 14, at a meeting called on the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Overseers—‘the President being out of 
y® State” — “to consent that one or more of y* buildings of y* Colledge 
be allowed to y* Officers of Gen' Burgoyne’s Army, till they can other- 
wise be properly accomodated.” After reciting the danger in which the 
College would be placed by such an action and stating their opinion that 
the ground for it had almost wholly been removed the record proceeds ; 
— “Nevertheless to demonstrate their readiness to comply with every 
Recommendation of the Board & to promote y® publick Honour, Peace 
& Safety, the Corporation consent that y* House lately purchased by 
them for y* Residence of y° Students, containing 12 Rooms be Employed 
for y* above mentioned purpose upon reasonable terms in case it cannot 


1 “ But few houses have been obtained at Medford, and those are assigned 
to the officers of the Foreign Corps.” 
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be otherwise accomplished.” ' This might seem to imply that the 
“house ” was actually given over. But the vote was passed at an early 
period in the trouble, and when we take into consideration the circum- 
stances that on Nov. 18 General Heath was still advising the employ- 
ment of “at least one of the Colleges’””—that as late as the 24th he 
was attempting to secure the rental of both Massachusetts Hall and 
College House, and that on the 28th the State Committee had reported 
he was against taking “either of the Colleges ”” — then the implication 
becomes improbable. The safest conclusion is that no building of the 


College was occupied by Burgoyne’s officers. 
Fitz-Henry Smith, Jr., ’96. 





EMERSON’S CENTENARY. 


May 25, 1903, will be the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. It is none too early to suggest that Harvard 
should prepare to celebrate that day with especial honor. If the fund 
which is being raised to erect a building for the Philosophical Depart- 
ment shall be completed in time, then the celebration will naturally centre 
in the dedieation of Emerson Hall, as the new building is to be called. 
But whether there be a corner-stone to lay or not, there should be a fit 
commemoration by Mother Harvard of him whom his contemporaries, 
and posterity now inthe third generation, have reckoned the greatest of 
all her sons. The University is reluctant, and properly so, to indulge in 
promiscuous commemorations. The complaint is sometimes heard that it 
earries this reluctance too far, allowing its most distinguished alumni and 
teachers, of whom there are never many at any one time, to pass away 
without notice ; but it may be urged that there are cases where to make 
distinetions would be invidious, or that there is always danger of cheapen- 
ing honors by bestowing them too commonly. To Emerson, however, 
these considerations do not apply; for the world has already crowned 
him. 

Not merely for the sake of reminding the public that Emerson was 
Harvard bred, and so to enjoy for a moment the refraction of his fame 
on the University, should we desire to celebrate his centenary. <A uni- 
versity should teach not only by lectures and laboratories, but by men; 
by example not less than by precept. Harvard cannot afford to miss the 
oceasion for holding up to the present generation of her students the 
unique example of Emerson. His genius has carried his books into all 
lands, and compelled their translation into many languages. But it is 

1 College Book, No. 7 (Corporation Records), p. 334. 
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not for this that we honor him first: it is for the example he has set of 
sincerity, of spirituality, of simplicity, three qualities which need more 
than all others to be stamped as ideals on the souls of young men before 
they leave the University. Strenuousness is a good thing, but history 
warns us that the strenuous have often been insincere, or cruel, or wicked. 
Learning is an excellent thing, but it tends, like all else human, to become 
unspiritual and materialistic. Modern life offers boundless possibilities 
for good, but unless simplicity, which springs from a sound character 
and chooses unerringly between essentials and accidents, shall prevail, 
the myriad complications of modern life — its luxury, its temptations to 
exorbitant wealth, its subtle forms of selfishness, its tendency to level 
down and not up— will blight those possibilities. To be sincere, to be 
spiritual, to be simple, — these are the ideals which our age needs most, 
and which Emerson, of all moderns, has exalted with the most beautiful 
persuasiveness. 

His influence long ago spread beyond New England, and beyond 
America, throughout the world. It was a volume of Emerson’s essays 
which General Gordon carried in his breast pocket to strengthen him on 
his desperate expeditions. It was Emerson who spiritualized for John 
Tyndall the cosmos that science was revealing. It was Emerson who 
inspired the flower of our youth in the Civil War. He was Lowell’s 
master, and Thoreau’s, —a master who awakens, and stimulates, — and 
sets free. He roused the enthusiasm of the late Hermann Grimm, and 
he has stirred M. Maeterlinck. 

But while such evidences of his universality would naturally be cited 
at a commemoration of him anywhere, here at Harvard his more personal 
and intimate relations with the College will not be forgotten. The rooms 
he occupied as an undergraduate are known; some of the elms under 
which he walked still stand in the Yard ; the record of his student life 
has been written. We know something of what College gave him, and 
more of what, after his graduation in 1821, he meditated during his years 
at the Divinity School. In the annals of Harvard, August 31, 1837, the 
day on which Emerson delivered his Phi Beta Kappa oration on “ The 
American Scholar,” must forever be memorable : it was supremely fitting 
that our “ intellectual Declaration of independence” should be made at 
Harvard by the most luminous of Harvard’s sons. Scarcely less memor- 
able is Emerson’s Divinity School address of July 15, 1838, in which he 
uttered the gospel of spiritual liberty, to the temporary consternation of 
the “sainted” Henry Ware and the enrichment of American religious 
life forever. In the years succeeding, Emerson was a familiar figure at 
Harvard, although for a while his radicalism kept the elders aloof from 
him ; but the younger men flocked to him, in his books, or sought him at 
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his Concord home, year by year; and when the alumni were allowed to 
choose their Overseers, they chose him among the first. In 1867 he 
again delivered the Phi Beta Kappa oration, and from 1869 to 1871 he 
was a University lecturer. So many ties, academic and friendly, bound 
Emerson to Harvard! 

To honor him, whom Harvard loves as a son and the world reveres 
as a beneficent genius, let the University set apart the next 25th of 
May, and bid all welcome to its high festival. 

William Roscoe Thayer, ’81. 





THE UNIVERSITY. 


TEN YEARS OF HARVARD. 


Last year the University of Chicago celebrated its tenth anniversary, 
An Overlook inviting numerous guests, bestowing degrees upon eminent 
ot Numbers. men, and giving evidence of wealth, power, and intellectual 
influence. At Harvard we have not the advantage of such brief periods 
of retrospect: only once in fifty years have we the opportunity to make 
known to the world how great, how strong, and how modest we are. 
Nevertheless, the observer may perceive the institution slowly moving 
forward. Excellent John Josselyn in 1675 was interested in “ the pill- 
hannow bird which ayries over the high hills of Ossapee ;”’ for nearly ten 
years it has been the writer’s fortune irresponsibly to ayrie over Harvard 
University, and he sees some changes which are worthy of record. 

Statistics are always cheerful when you may interpret them yourself ; 
and the material side of Harvard University lends itself to gratifying 
comparisons. Thus the catalogue of 1891 had but 491 pages; the cata- 
logue of 1901 has 713 pages, and is inconvenient and aggravating on a 
very different plan from that of a decade ago. The students of Harvard 
College have risen from 1456 to 1983; the Scientific School from 118 
to 549; the Graduate School from 189 to 312; the Law School from 
363 to 628; the Medical School from 399 to 506; the Dental School 
from 51 to 105; the total University regular students from 2658 to 
4142; the total enrolment (including the Summer School) from 3009 
to 5124; the teachers from 253 to 483. The only departments showing 
a decrease are the Divinity School, from 39 to 37, and the School of 
Veterinary Medicine, which has ceased to exist. In like manner have 
expanded the finances of the institution: for the year ending July 31, 
1891, the income was $902,000; in the corresponding year, 1900-1901, 
it was $1,416,000; the invested funds were $7,300,000, and are now 
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$13,120,000. The Treasurer always restrains himself from estimating 
the value of the plant, land, buildings, apparatus, collections, libraries, 
and furniture; but when the buildings now provided for are erected and 
money now subscribed is paid in, the productive interest-paying property 
will be not less than $15,000,000, and the so-called unproductive property, 
which only furnishes the opportunities for education, will amount to at 
least $10,000,000 more. Harvard is decidedly the richest university in 
America, since the large property of Stanford is not yet all available ; 
and it is fortunately also the poorest university in the sense that no other 
has always such evident and crying needs. 

To find safe and at the same time productive investments for this 
mighty trust taxes the energies of the Corporation. Fortunately, the 
University has the valuable annual gift of unpaid service by the members 
of the Corporation ; their wisdom inclines toward investments in Boston 
business real estate, in which about $3,000,000 of the College property 
is now held; another million is invested in other forms of real estate. 
Railroad stocks and bonds include about $6,000,000; partly by shrewd 
investment and partly by a prudent abstention from marking up real 
estate which is appreciating in value, the average rate of interest on the 
investments of the College, which was 5.15 per cent. in 1891, was still 
4.71 per cent. in 1901 ; but it hardly seems likely that such a high return 
can be maintained, in the face of the general fall in the returns of gilt- 
edged investments. 


Ten years ago the buildings of the University were scattered about, 
hit or miss, without any general plan of development or pe 
any relation of groups of buildings to each other: they are Homestead. 
still scattered about, hit or miss, without any general plan of develop- 
ment; but there are so many more of them that the neglected opportu- 
nities to make a university precinct are greater than they used to be. 
The principal changes in buildings have been the construction on Oxford 
St. of Perkins and Conant Halls, and of Pierce Hall, the new engi- 
neering and scientific building, ; the building of one more section of the 
Agassiz Museum ; the enlargement of the Gymnasium and the presump- 
tive enlargement of the Law School; the construction of a recitation 
building where Foxcroft stood, and of Randall Hall on the corner of 
Kirkland St. and Divinity Ave. ; the Stillman Infirmary on Mt. Auburn 
St.; various improvements and enlargements at the Observatory and 
Botanic Garden; and the Harvard Union. Within the College Yard 
have appeared Phillips Brooks House, the Fogg Art Museum, the Robin- 
son Architectural Building, the sun-dial in front of Holden Chapel, and 
a promised pump of Quentin Matsys’s quality, to replace one that was 
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accidentally blown into the ground a year or two ago. The latest archi- 
tectural triumph is a one-story addition to Boylston Hall, which appears 
to be intended to work upon the sympathies of generous graduates inter- 
ested in chemical research. By far the greatest architectural improve- 
ment is the Fence around the Yard, which proved its capacity last 
Commencement by holding the populace out, and holding the President 
of the United States in. When the sections which have been assigned 
to various classes are completed on the north and east, around Broadway 
and Quincy St., the Fence will lead up from both directions to its climax 
in the beautiful terrace erected in front of Prof. Palmer’s house, once 
Dr. Peabody’s, on Quincy Square. If, as now seems possible, an approach 
is broken through from that point to the river front, by removing Quincy 
Hall and sweeping through Bow and De Wolf streets, this terrace will 
be the first glimpse of Harvard for the visitor approaching from the outer 
world. Here future presidents and faculties will with dignity receive 
future German princes, French delegates, and Harvard graduates from 
the White House. 

Indeed there seems some evidence that ten years of the Graduates’ 
Magazine has worn a groove in the official consciousness of the Uni- 
versity. The process of laying out the College precincts on a compre- 
hensive plan, with entrances and openings arranged with reference to 
each other, has so far advanced that wooden seats are now placed in the 
Yard for the repose of summer visitors, and little racks are set up for 
the accommodation of bicycles. Much may come of this new spirit, if 
carried sufficiently far. 

Beginning with one building, — the home of all the arts, humanities, 
and sciences of its time, — Harvard College has now advanced to 20 
buildings in the College Yard, and 25 others in Cambridge. Apart 
from the dormitories, and the buildings of general use, — such as Uni- 
versity, Appleton Chapel, and Memorial Hall, — each of these buildings 
is set apart for some particular service. The sciences have each a home 
in a building or a specified part of a building, — chemistry, physics, as- 
tronomy, engineering, geology, zodlogy, biology, botany; the same 
principle accommodates the applied sciences, — engineering, electricity, 
architecture, the fine arts, and the law, but has not as yet extended 
to the humanities. A Philosophical Building is philosophically waited 
for: and perhaps in time there will be homes of mathematics, of 
history and economics, and of classics, each with its special reference 
library. As everybody knows, or may learn by addressing Mr. Lane, 
the greatest present need of the University is an adequate library : after 
eleven years of existence the authorities of Chicago University are ready 
to spend a million dollars for a library building, which would be almost 
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large enough to house the Harvard collection ; after 266 years of cor- 
porate life, Harvard is still unable to furnish a roof-tree for the shelter 
of all its books, to say nothing of the scholars who would like to consult 
them. Some of our books remind one of Poggio’s Latin manuscript, 
which he found in the cellar of an old library: “ He was indeed right 
sad to look upon, and ragged, like a condemned criminal, with rough 
head and matted hair, protesting by his countenance and garb against the 
injustice of his sentence.” 

The most significant material changes in the University are, however, 
outside the College Yard, and principally affect the social life of the Uni- 
versity ; indeed two of the most significant — the Soldier’s Field and the 
Harvard Union— come from the same generous and discriminating 
friend of the University ; and both these gifts are intended to concentrate 
College feeling, by bringing the principal sports of the University to- 
gether under good physical conditions, and by bringing students into one 
social fellowship, with the opportunity of common intercourse with older 
men. Both these examples have been followed by other universities: at 
the induction of President Butler at Columbia a few months ago, a repre- 
sentative of the undergraduates informed the authorities that Columbia 
must have an athletic field in the neighborhood of the University, “ cost 
what it may ;” and the University of Chicago is now constructing a beau- 
tiful club-house and assembly hall intended to fulfil the same function as 
the Harvard Union. Nevertheless these two influences have not been 
sufficient to set aside what would strike the graduate of ten years ago as 
the most startling change in College life, namely, the building up of a 
wealthy quarter of private dormitories along Mt. Auburn St. Perhaps 
the committee now at work upon the question how to utilize the College 
dormitories, and especially the Yard rooms, may discover some means of 
stopping this geographical separation. Perhaps, as the late John Quincy 
Adams remarked about compulsory prayers, the way to make rooming 
in the Yard truly popular would be to prohibit it. 


5) 


The inner structure of the University has apparently changed much less 
than its outward frame. After ten years the Corporation garvara’s 
are still seven, the Overseers still thirty, the Faculties are °7®#mzatlon. 
six, where they were seven, through leaving out the now departed Veter- 
inary School; but even in that brief period the personnel has greatly 
changed. Of the Corporation, President Eliot and Dr. Wolcott are the 
only survivors of the Board of ten years ago; of the thirty Overseers in 
1891 eight are dead, and only eight appeared in the list for 1901-02. Of 
the faculties, the seven men who headed the list by academic seniority in 
1891-92 are all dead ; and of the first twenty, only four are living: Pea- 
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body, Holmes, Motley, Lovering, Torrey, Hagen, Whitney, Child, Lane, 
Cook, Everett, J. B. Thayer, Dunbar, and Bécher have all joined the 
starred list in the Quinquennial. In the personnel of the three parts 
of the University government, there has been a distinct attempt to 
introduce young blood: one member of the Corporation is an A. B. of 
1888 ; several members of the Overseers come from such youthful classes 
as °78,’79, and ’80 ; and the Secretary of the Overseers is of 81. Hardly 
a university in the country has so large a body of young teachers as 
Harvard ; and the Faculties are fed not only by promotions, but by call- 
ing to dignified positions men from elsewhere. The Corporation is 
especially fond of using its landing-net on Harvard men who have won 
distinction in other universities. This conscious selection of youth has 
prevented the stagnation which sometimes comes over an institution 
when most of its teachers grow old together. Yet in matters of Uni- 
versity policy many of the young men are among the most conservative, 
or, as some eager septuagenarians think, the most reactionary. At any 
rate in ten years no great public change has come about in the policy of 
the University. It took three years of vigorous effort to carry through 
the Faculty a revision of the entrance requirements, and the Overseers 
somewhat pared the Faculty’s plan. The question of the suffrage for 
Overseers, which involves a complete recognition of the fact that the Pro- 
fessional Schools are constituent parts of the University, has not yet been 
earried through. The three-year plan for the A. B. has in ten years so 
far gained headway as to affect the imagination and purposes of about a 
third of the candidates for the A. B., but is not recognized as the normal 
principle for Harvard College. On the other hand, within ten years 
the Graduate School has grown up, and has become practically a training 
school for holders of the A. B. who mean to follow the profession of 
teaching; at the same time the Law and Medical Schools have both be- 
come graduate schools in the sense of admitting only persons who have 
had a college education. In all three of these Schools the principle of 
the acquirement of knowledge from sources by deductive methods has 
become more deeply seated : the library, the legal reports, and the clinic 
are accepted as the sources of professional training, but all three sources 
selected and illuminated by the lectures or text-books of highly trained 
men of learning. With the new College library, when it comes, with the 
splendid Law library soon to be rehoused, and with the superb provision 
for the Medical School, which is to include the Dental School in its or- 
ganization, Harvard seems likely to offer advantages for study of every 
kind at least equal to those of any other institution of learning in the world. 
Of course the development of intensive professional study has some effect 
upon Harvard College, but it has not brought about high specialization 
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except in the Scientific School. The stiffening of the course in the 
Scientific School puts its students into a new relation with those of the 


College. 


In the midst of the various official forces, what is at present the 
actual seat of power within the University, and has it pivisinle 
changed in the last decade? Harvard is really ruled by a Sovereignty. 
parliament of three estates, not unlike king, lords, and commons. The 
Corporation has some of the prerogatives of sovereignty ; it possesses 
the power of the purse and is the fountain of university honors. The 
Board of Overseers is our House of Lords; without initiating legisla- 
tion, it has a power of review, investigation, and suggestion, and during 
the last decade has several times put its veto on votes of the Corpo- 
ration or Faculties. The Faculties, however, do not make one House of 
Commons: the University Council, which is a joint body, seldom meets, 
and debates principally such questions as gowns and hoods or the best 
method of celebrating Commencement. Each Faculty, acting separately, 
is a lively legislature within its own jurisdiction; and all but one are 
small enough to allow conversational discussion, so that every man who 
is interested may have his say. The Faculty of Arts and Sciences, which 
has under its jurisdiction two thirds of the regular students of the Uni- 
versity, and which stands for the traditions and the glory of Harvard 
College since the days of President Dunster, has apparently grown 
somewhat weary of its responsibilities; at least it acts with less deci- 
sion and effect than a decade ago. One reason is, that with its 113 
members, it has become unwieldy; large fields of its former detailed 
legislation are now very properly relegated to administrative officers 
and to committees and boards. More often than ten years ago, the indi- 
vidual members of the Faculty are now relieved from routine and ad- 
ministrative service, wherever special administrative officers can do the 
work ; but reports from boards, committees, departments, and divisions 
must necessarily come before the Faculty for registry, and this some- 
what tedious proceeding takes time. Nevertheless, the Faculty still 
remains the clearing-house for exchange of opinion on matters relating to 
the College, Scientific School, and Graduate School; and it has always 
been the aim of the President to interest the Faculty in all questions 
of general policy. 

The Faculty still discusses freely, but finds it hard to come to a con- 
clusion. Its parliamentary law is rudimentary, and that is a good thing, 
because in that legislature every proposition must eventually come to a 
vote if one lives long enough ; but the Faculty is plagued with its own cour- 
tesy: it will not vote till everybody has said his last word, and then has 
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refuted the arguments made against his last word ; it observes an unwrit- 
ten law that no binding action involving positive measures shall ever be 
taken by a small majority, and it is so free from party or personal fac- 
tions or combinations that it takes a long time for even a small majority 
to make up its mind. Hence the natural tendency of the Faculty is to 
postpone things until the next meeting, and it seems uncertain whether 
it will continue to be the positive pushing force that it was ten years ago. 
In every great institution things are done or prevented by somebody. In 
some American universities a powerful president is the great moving 
force; in others, the few active men on the Board of Trustees do and 
undo ; in one of the largest State universities for many years the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Trustees was the actual deus ex machina, without 
whose fiat nothing could be done. In some colleges the Faculty is the 
steam boiler of the enterprise ; and since the purpose of a university is 
the instruction and training of youth, teachers are apt to fancy that they 
know more than other people about college education. At Harvard, how- 
ever, there is a good balance of powers: the President initiates most 
of the positive legislation ; the Faculty takes it up, discusses it, shapes it, 
and not infrequently votes it down ; the Corporation considers the finan- 
cial questions involved, and the relations of the projects to the various 
parts of the University; the Overseers are a final reviewing body: but 
if the Faculty of Arts and Sciences grows apathetic and discusses with- 
out determining, its function will infallibly fall to some other part of the 
University machinery. 

Francis James Child used to say with a disarming twinkle that the 
The World ana University would never be perfect until we got rid of all 
the Professor. the students. This was a hint at one of the strongest and 
most beneficent duties of the modern university, namely, to contrib- 
ute to the world’s stock of knowledge. All the universities of note are 
in a sense academies : President Remsen, of Johns Hopkins, has publicly 
announced that appointments in that institution will be reserved for pro- 
ductive men, —that is, for discoverers who know how to make their results 
available for other people. This is as it should be: direct and personal 
rewards of fortune, fame, and power stimulate the inventor, the manu- 
facturer, and the builder, to improvement of processes; but what shall 
reward the patient investigator of uncommercial truths? In the United 
States, outside of a limited government service, the universities with their 
libraries, laboratories, and collections are the principal centres of research, 
and university teachers habitually go far beyond the requirements of 
their own classes in their search for truth. Ever since the coming of 
Agassiz, Harvard has recognized this obligation to scientific research ; 
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ever since the first edition of Goodwin’s “ Moods and Tenses,” Harvard 
has encouraged productive scholarship in the humanities. By reducing 
the hours of class work, by using such special research funds as the Gur- 
ney bequest, by richly providing for new laboratories and workshops, by 
instituting the sabbatical year, which gives opportunity to see how other 
men work in other parts of the world, the Corporation encourages its 
teachers to be investigators. During the last ten years this tendency has 
become more and more distinct: the new foundation for the Medical 
School includes medical research under favorable conditions scarcely to 
be matched anywhere else. It is sometimes hard for the graduate of 
fifty years ago to comprehend that the greatness of Harvard and its 
reputation throughout the world depend in large degree upon the output 
of fresh original work. From the narrowest point of view, that of self- 
advantage, intellectual production is of the greatest service to Harvard, 
because it attracts students of exceptional power who hope themselves to 
become producers and discoverers. In ten years the College has also 
advanced in its conception of direct public service : Harvard professors, 
like those in other institutions, go far and wide among the alumni, are 
appointed to municipal, state, and national commissions, take part in the 
discussion of public questions, visit other universities and express the 
brotherhood of educated men. Agassiz was one of the first to carry 
Harvard with him outside of Cambridge, and his example is followed by 
many of the present teachers, to the advantage both of the community 
and of the University. 


No influence on the outside world must supplant the primary duty of 
Harvard toward her own students ; and that duty has sev- garvara 
eral different sides. The three principal internal functions Teaching. 
of the University are instruction, development, and humanization : to 
teach students, to train them, and to form them. What are the present 
characteristics of the University in each of these three respects? And 
especially what are the characteristics of Harvard College ? 

The methods of teaching have not much changed in ten years, except 
in the Professional Schools. The Medical School has now definitely 
adopted the principle of intensive study ; in the first two years of the 
course each student takes only two subjects at a time, and carries 
them on for half a year, making eight studies in two years; and 
the authorities are satisfied that this system gives decidedly a better 
hold upon the fundamental subjects of a medical course. In the Grad- 
uate School, where the number of subjects is four or more, students have 
developed a persistent practice of studying in long blocks, a month on 
this subject, two weeks on that, ten days straight on a thesis; and it 
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is not impossible that the principle of intensive work may find its way 
backward into the Scientific School, and possibly into the College. The 
methods of College study, though very different from those of thirty 
years ago, have not much changed in ten years, except that more stress 
is now laid on systematic work, by regular oral or written recitations, in- 
tended to induce students to think about the subject as they go along. 
The three-year A. B., in its present unsettled condition, somewhat dis- 
turbs College instruction, because the units of study have grown up on 
the presumption that four or five make a full year’s work for a good stu- 
dent ; the man who takes six courses in one year, unless he is unusually 
brilliant, must reduce the average performance in each course. Perhaps 
the most striking change in College instruction within the last ten years 
is the enlarged use of assistants in the humanities. This is in some way 
a return to the conditions of thirty years ago, when law students were also 
College instructors; but there is a fundamental difference. At present 
the professor in charge of a course takes the responsibility, lays out the 
work, selects the assistants, assigns their part, and superintends the whole 
thing. The system is a practical combination of the advantages of large 
and small classes, of the lecture and the recitation system ; the class ex- 
ercises are interesting, and yet the individual work is kept up. 


Our fathers supposed that they were learning Greek, Latin, and mathe- 
ees matics at College. Most of them learned neither Latin, 
Training. Greek, nor mathematics, in the sense in which a young man 
learns the banking business or the technique of a profession ; some of the 
highest classical scholars of twenty-five years ago could not now read a 
page of Greek or Latin without grammar and dictionary, yet many stu- 
dents of those days did get the training which comes from concentrated 
effort. The man who could surmount the irregular Greek verb or the 
chorus of Sophocles put himself in a surmounting frame of mind. The 
modern education attempts to reach the same result by fixing the mind 
on subjects which may be remembered, yet may have some direct relation 
with later life. The old system was like gymnasium exercises for devel- 
oping the oarsman ; the new system is more like pulling in the boat. For 


many purposes and to many minds classics and mathematics are, as they , 


have ever been, invigorating and practical studies; they sharpen the 
mind in distinctions ; they broaden it with a choice of apt phrase. Since 
practically nobody can enter Harvard College without Latin, the Harvard 
A. B. still walks under the pallium of ancient languages ; and the classical 
department has been successful in instituting courses which attract the 
students by their infiate interest and their relation to the literature and 
intellectual life of mankind, so that classics still hold a large place in col- 
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lege work. In 1890-91, the total choices in classics were: Greek 314, 
Latin 461, philology 17, total 792. Ten years later it was Greek 359, 
Latin 338, philology 124, a total of 821; that is to say, while the College 
has increased about one half, the choices in classics are about stationary. 

The favorite fields are English, modern languages, and history and 
political science. In all these departments, as in fact throughout the 
College, interesting, well-taught, and thorough courses have been estab. 
lished for Freshmen, and these feed the more advanced courses. In this 
way the articulation of courses has been improved in the last ten years, 
and it is easier for astudent to lay out a consistent set of successive 
courses, leading up to well-advanced work. 

Long since, the elective system seated itself as the only method of 
carrying on a great college, and it has been extended backward into 
the Freshman year till the only absolute requirements in College are 
a full course in English in the Freshman year; and even this may be 
anticipated. The two familiar dangers of the elective system are over- 
specialization and snap courses. Over-specialization is a mythical objec- 
tion; not one student in a hundred chooses a course unreasonably nar- 
row ; massing of courses is usually practiced by the keenest and most 
wide-awake students, because they have in their minds a very definite 
purpose; yet few such students fail to put in a few courses out of 
their special line, so as to get a broader general outlook. The snap- 
course argument applies with greater force to fixed college curricula, 
where some of the subjects are bound to be easy, than to the elective sys- 
tem; still every Harvard instructor is aware that some other instructors 
make their courses too easy. In general the way of the snap-hunter 
is hard, first, because he is subjected to embittering disappointments ; 
students believe that every new course is bound to be easy, and often 
discover their mistake about the time of the Semi-annual. Secondly, 
the snap-hunter after all prefers interesting courses, and it is the general 
experience of the College that courses on important subjects, carried 
out in an agreeable manner, are taken in large numbers by easy-going 
students, although they know perfectly well that they must do solid work 
in order to get through. The most serious weakness in Harvard is 
not snap courses which let anybody through, but the widespread feel- 
ing of instructors that it is inhospitable to condition too many men in 
severe courses. It was possible ten years ago to get through Harvard 
College with a very moderate amount of study, principally massed in two 
periods of three weeks each. It is still possible, because the minimum 
standard of the A. B. is fixed by the Faculty, which distinctly intends 
that young fellows who are known to have experienced a humanizing 
effect from the College shall not be deprived of their A. B., if they can 
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get enough scratch D’s to satisfy the very modest statutory requirements. 
There is not much of the strenuous life in this conception ; but the upper 
two thirds of each class gets more solid and permanent drill and training, 
useful for later life, than in any previous age of Harvard; and the 
lower third is probably harder worked and more pursued by disagreeable 
inquiry than at any previous time. 


How far Harvard is teaching men manhood is a harder question to 
discuss, because that is not a matter of record on the Col- 
lege books. One thing must be recognized: the constit- 
uency of Harvard has altered much in ten years, and still more in 
twenty-five years. In the Class of 1875, 135 of the 141 graduates had 
unmistakable English names, and three of the remainder were probably 
of English-speaking families. In the Class of 1902 are to be found num- 
bers of Germans, Irishmen, and Scandinavians, and some Slavs and 
Latins, and such names are still more common in the Professional 
Schools. The number of Harvard students who come from families and 
communities in which there is small tradition of intellectual life is prob- 
ably greater than it has ever been; yet among such students are many 
who distinguish themselves in College, who will take their places in the 
world, and who will send their sons for Alma Mater to bring up. That 
the average student is less serious or more serious than ten years ago is 
beyond the power of any one to say; college instructors are far from 
knowing all that goes on in the minds of those who sit before them, and 
the best informed students after all do not really know the whole body of 
their fellows. A community of 2000 persons is too large to characterize ; 
there is no longer a Harvard man, there are several Harvard men. The 
trait which most impresses itself upon the teacher is the readiness of 
Harvard youths to be amused ; life seems to them a continuous perform- 
ance, in which College lectures are only a “turn.” Hence perhaps the 
growing disorder in the class-rooms, the power of small incidents to upset 
the whole class. The eleetive system is the protection and defense of 
good order, for it deprives the boisterous student of the exeuse that he is 
brought into the elass-room against his will; the teacher has a right to 
expect that those who have shown the eourtesy of choosing his course will 
continue the courtesy by quiet behavior. Yet, on the other hand, there 
has probably never been a time when there was so little necessity for 
severe discipline: in Harvard College, from the standpoint of the Dean, 
students seem on the whole to aceept the responsibility of manhood ; 
and that a high standard of life appeals to Harvard students is shown by 
the great influence of Prof. Norton during a quarter of a century. But 
the influence of most teachers is indirect ; now, as ten years ago, and as 


Harvard 
Manhood. 
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two centuries ago, in the development of character the students are their 
own best teachers. With the great classes, the likelihood that one vig- 
orous young man will affect a large number of his classmates has grown 
smaller ; and to the outward observer the College seems subdivided into 
sections and circles which act little on each other; but now as always the 
student who has something to contribute to the body academic, who is 
going to be a centre of influence throughout his later life, readily finds 
friends, opportunity, and power at Harvard College. The leaders of Col- 
lege opinion, the men most liked and honored by their own classmates, 
are commonly men of strength, decision, and high standards. ‘The moral 
quality of the Harvard man is sound and hopeful. 


With this number of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine ends the 
service of the second University Editor, who began his 
functions in 1894. During these eight years it has been 
pleasant to preach to such of the fellow alumni as cared to take a pew. 
If the writer’s own opinions have sometimes stood out from the midst of 
what should be a quiet narrative of University occurrences, it is a conso- 
lation to think that such opinions have not too much influenced the 
readers’ minds. With regret the writer vacates the pulpit; with pleasure 
he announces that henceforth it will be occupied by Prof. George Pierce 
Baker, ’87. 


L’Envol. 


Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 

Radcliffe College conferred this year for the first time the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. Since the organization of the College in 1894 
its connection with Harvard University has given unequaled opportuni- 
ties for advanced work to the small body of well-trained women able and 
willing to proceed to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. This degree 
has not been accessible to graduate students at Radcliffe, and the convic- 
tion has been steadily growing that the absence of this highest degree 
seriously retards the growth of the college on the graduate side. For 
this reason the Council voted during the spring of 1902 that with the 
approval of the Board of Visitors, viz., the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College, they were willing to confer the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, in June, 1902, on candidates recommended for that degree 
by the Academic Board, with the approval of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences of Harvard University. These candidates were four young 
women who in recent years have been examined by the professors and 
instructors of the several Departments in which they pursued their studies 
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and have been found well qualified for the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy when judged by the standards applied in case of candidates who 
are members of the Graduate School of Harvard University, and who 
apply under the regulations of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. Two 
of these candidates, Lucy Allen Paton and Ethel Dench Puffer, appeared 
on Commencement Day to receive their diplomas. The conferring of 
this degree marks an important step in the Academic work of the Col- 
lege. 

At Commencement Mrs. Agassiz conferred degrees on 100 candidates, 
79 Bachelors of Arts, 19 Master of Arts, and 2 Doctors of Philosophy. 
Of the Bachelors of Arts 21 received the degree without distinction, 34 
cum laude, 22 magna cum laude, and 2 summa cum laude. Ten 
received the degree with distinction after three years of residence, just 
completed ; two received the degree without distinction after three years 
of residence completed a year ago; six, who had been transferred from 
other colleges, were admitted to advanced standing ; as they were in resi- 
dence for less than three years, they were hardly candidates for the 
degree with distinction. Two received the degree out of course. Sev- 
eral of the candidates for the Bachelor’s degree entered the college as 
special students and gradually worked into the regular course. Of the 
candidates for the degree of Master of Arts, six were graduates of Rad- 
cliffe College, two of Smith, two of Mount Holyoke, and one each of 
Wellesley, McGill, Acadia, Colby, Bryn .Mawr, the University of 
Kansas. the University of Nebraska, the University of Minnesota, and 
Ohio State University. It is interesting to compare the 100 candidates 
for degrees in 1902 with the ten candidates for the certificate of the 
Society for the Collegiate Instruction of Women in 1892. All but one 
of the earlier class had received their entire collegiate training in the 
Harvard Annex. 

The new method of admission examinations took complete effect to the 
exclusion of the old method in June, 1902. Admission examinations 
were held in Bonn, Germany; Brookline; Buffalo, N. Y.; Butte, Mont. ; 
Cleveland, O. ; Concord, N. H. ; Exeter, N. H.; Milton; New York; Port- 
land, Me.; Springfield; St. Paul, Minn. ; Washington, Conn. ; Worces- 
ter; Youngstown, O.; and Cambridge. These examinations were proc- 
tored, for the most part, by graduates or former students of Radcliffe 
who happen to live in the places where the examinations were held. 79 
candidates presented themselves for their final examinations; and 143 
for their preliminaries ; 11 special students passed entrance examinations 
upon certain required subjects. Of the final candidates 78 were admitted, 
44 without conditions, and 34 with conditions, and 2 were rejected. 
Other candidates will complete their examinations in September. Of the 
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preliminary candidates, 23 were rejected. The Harvard instructors who 
offer to teach for the first time in Radcliffe are Professors H. 8. White, 
Buck, Haskins, Burton, and Ripley, Drs. Mixter, Holt, and Perry, and 
Messrs. Yerkes, Gay, Meyer, and Baxter. 

At the meeting of the Associates on June 11, the resignation of Mr. 
Arthur A. Carey was accepted with regret. — Bertram Hall has not only 
been a great benefit to the college as a Hall of Residence, but it has also 
proved, as the donor had intended it to be, a suitable and attractive 
place for many of the social gatherings of the college, such as the Junior 
Luncheon to the Seniors and the Commencement Dinner, for which there 
was no suitable provision on the college grounds. Miss Eliza M. Hoppin, 
who has been extremely successful as Mistress of Bertram Hall, has been 
reappointed for the year 1902-03. — Helen Keller has completed with 
success her second year at Radcliffe. She has studied Latin, the Eng- 
lish Bible, English Composition, and Government. In addition to her 
college work, she has found time during the year to write a history of 
her life for the Ladies’ Home Journal. This is to appear later in book 
form. 

On Radcliffe Class Day, Wednesday, June 18, the Seniors were at 
home to their friends in Fay House. Mrs. Agassiz, Miss Irwin, and 
Mrs. Gilman, with the officers of the Senior Class, received the guests. In 
the various rooms of Fay House, the Gilman Building, and the Browne 
and Nichols Building, groups of Seniors entertained their special friends. 
Refreshments were served on the lawn, which was decorated as usual 
with Japanese lanterns. There was dancing in the Gymnasium. On 
Saturday morning, the Senior Class held its last undergraduate meeting, 
to which a few friends from the other classes were invited. The Chief 
Marshal was Esther Hallowell ; Lawyer, Christine Romaré ; Historian, 
Eleanor W. Smith ; Poet, Eleanor D. Cook ; Prophet, Maud 3. Gorham. 
In the afternoon, the Juniors gave the Seniors a luncheon at Bertram 
Hall, at which Ruth Howland was toast-mistress. On Sunday afternoon, 
at the First Congregational Church, Bishop Lawrence preached the Bac- 
calaureate sermon from the texts, “ Wist ye not that I must be about 
my father’s business?”’ “ For their sakes, I sanctify myself.” 

On Commencement Day, June 24, Mrs. Farlow received the Seniors 
most hospitably at her house at luncheon. The Commencement Exer- 
cises were held at 4.30 in Sanders Theatre. After a prayer by Bishop 
Lawrence, Prof. John C. Gray made the following address : — 


A SHORT HISTORY OF RADCLIFFE DEGREES. 


When the Dean, on behalf of the Council, did me the honor of asking me 
to speak to you on this Commencement Day, she kindly hastened to remove 
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any embarrassment I might have felt in the choice of a topic by telling me 
of what the Council wanted me to speak. They wished a short statement 
of the events which have led up to what gives the Commencement of to-day its 
peculiar distinction, the granting for the first time by Radcliffe College of the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

To many of those who hear me I have nothing to say that is new, but to 
others the story may not be familiar, and it is well for all of us sometimes to 
look back upon past events from the standpoint of present accomplishment. 
To me it is a grateful task, for ever since I have known anything of Radcliffe 
College I have been an ardent and uncompromising advocate, in season and 
out of season, of the duty of Radcliffe to honor herself and honor her students 
by conferring the highest degree. 

Twenty-four years ago the Lord put into the minds of some good men and 
women the thought that there was a force of teaching ability and of learning 
gathered about Harvard College and in Cambridge which might be used to 
open for women the paths into the domain of knowledge. The credit of first 
suggesting the idea is due, I believe, to Mr. Arthur Gilman. 

In 1879 instruction began, with 27 students, three of whom proposed to 
take a full undergraduate course, and the scheme a year or two later took 
organic shape under the name of “ The Society for the Collegiate Instruction 
of Women.” 

It grew through the next 15 years gradually and rapidly, both in numbers 
and reputation, and this time in its history should never be passed without 
reverent and affectionate remembrance of its nursing father and nursing 
mother, Mr. and Mrs. Gurney. 

The legal appellation of the association was, as I have said, “ The Society 
for the Collegiate Instruction of Women,” but its nickname, which, in com- 
mon use, totally supplanted its legal appellation, was “ The Harvard Annex.” 
Nicknames are not necessarily bad things, and I do not know that a better one 
could have been found, but it was not entirely felicitous ; it suggested an idea 
of undignified inferiority ; and in truth the association was ina state of undigni- 
fied inferiority. Here was an institution, to use a neutral term, so strong that 
it could boast with justice of giving an education equal to any in the country, 
and yet so feeble that it could not give its students the recognition which 
every other collegiate institution, good or bad, gave —a degree. 

In 1893 the situation became acute ; the association could not hope even to 
hold its own, if it accepted as permanent this position of confessed weakness. 
The solution of the difficulty which it was easiest to propose was that Harvard 
University should give the degrees. But this solution, easy to propose, was 
difficult, nay, impossible to carry out. If Harvard University had been origi- 
nally formed like the English Universities with separate colleges, which are 
from time to time taken under the wing of the University, it might not have 
been so hard to have taken in Radcliffe as one college more. But the Univer- 
sity had not been organized in that way. There was one great undivided mass 
of undergraduate young men; you cannot change at once the tradition and 
development of nearly 300 years. 

Many wise men, and by no means unfriendly to Radcliffe, felt that a great 
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trust had come into the hands of the University rulers, that its organization 
and resources were already greatly strained, and that the strain ought not to 
be increased. I do not say whether they were right or wrong. The opinion 
was strongly held by strong men, and it prevailed. Harvard College would 
not give its degrees to women. Radcliffe College was not to be absorbed in the 
University. 

Then came a period of depression and anxiety. Some of the sincerest 
friends of Radcliffe, who in the days of small things had not spared time or 
money, thought that the College should sit still and wait. But the authorities 
of the College felt that this state of things could not continue indefinitely ; 
that the College could not drag along in this maimed and humiliating condi- 
tion, unable to grant what every other college of men or women was granting : 
it must assert its competence to confer degrees ; yet how to insure that the 
degree should have the weight and character that a degree granted to students 
trained as hers were, ought to have? How to be independent of Harvard 
University and yet have her degrees as valuable as those of the University ? 
That was the problem. 

And now you must pardon me, if I give a bit of personal history. One 
evening my wife told me that she had seen Mrs. Agassiz that day, that Mrs. 
Agassiz looked troubled, and was much distressed and perplexed about Rad- 
cliffe College and its degrees. At that time, to my shame be it said, I knew 
little and cared less about Radcliffe College, but I was sorry that Mrs. Agassiz 
should be harassed, and I began wondering whether anything could be done 
to relieve the difficulty. Shortly before I had happened to be counsel for a 
famous school of learning in a case in which the functions of visitors had been 
much considered. And the idea came into my head: “ Why should not 
Harvard University be the Visitor of Radcliffe College ?” 

What is a visitor? Under the English law all collegiate institutions have 
visitors. If there is no other visitor provided for by the statutes of the col- 
lege, then the Crown is the visitor. In the older times visitors were very 
active, indeed sometimes too active ; bishops were often visitors, and when a 
bishop wanted a little junket, he would say to his chaplains, “Go to now, let 
us visit such and such a college,’’ and he would go and settle down in the col- 
lege for a nice long visit, with a great suite of followers, to eat and drink at 
the college’s expense. This grew at one time to be such an abuse that the 
statutes of some colleges provide that the visitor shall not visit more than once 
in five years. On the whole, visitors have not been often called upon in mod- 
ern times to exercise their functions in England, though one of the most fa- 
mous events in the history of the English Universities was the trial of the great 
Doctor Richard Bentley before the Visitor of Trinity College of which Bentley 
was the master. 

The law concerning visitors of educational institutions is the same in the- 
ory in the United States as it is in England, but while visitors have become 
rather somnolent in England, they have been very wide awake personages in 
this country. The extent and nature of their duties vary greatly. The vis- 
itors, for instance, of Andover Theological Seminary have wielded great power. 
The Boston Athenaeum is the visitor of the Lowell Institute, and every year 
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the trustees of the Athenaeum examine the accounts of the Institute. But the 
best example is Harvard University itself. The Board of Overseers are the 
visitors of the University, and I need not say how important and controlling 
are the functions of that Board. No one can be chosen a member of the Coz- 
poration or a professor in the University without the Overseers’ consent. 

It was determined that the Corporation of Harvard University should be 
asked to become the Visitor of Radcliffe College, the Corporation accepted, 
the authority and duties to be given to them were speedily settled, and the 
scheme received the sanction of the Legislature. 

Of the powers of the University as Visitor in general I will not speak, but 
only of its duties with regard to degrees. Authority is conferred upon ‘Rad- 
cliffe College, as upon other great colleges, to confer degrees, but the diplo- 
mas are countersigned by the President of the University upon evidence satis- 
factory to the Corporation that the candidates have reached a standard of 
attainment equal at least to that required for corresponding degrees in Har- 
vard University. 

Under this arrangement the relations between Radcliffe College and the 
University have been always harmonious. As time has gone on they have 
known each other better and liked each other better. Their relations have 
never been more thoroughly satisfactory than they are now. But while the 
degrees of Bachelor and Master of Arts have been constantly conferred by 
Radcliffe, until this year she has never. given the Doctor’s, the highest degree. 
Why has there been this delay? In the first place, throughout ber history, 
Radcliffe, with becoming modesty, has resolved that attainments should pre- 
cede and not follow claims, that she would not hold herself out as ready to 
confer the Doctor’s degree until she had proved, beyond all possible dispute, 
that she could send forth scholars who were worthy of that degree ; but, 
besides, some of the stanchest and most valued friends of Radcliffe felt that 
there was a difference between the Doctor’s degree, and the degrees of Bache- 
lor and Master of Arts. I have never shared this feeling. I know of nothing 
in the history of universities and colleges which justifies the idea that the 
former degree should be conferred by a different body from that which con- 
fers the latter. But, as a fact, the feeling has prevailed, and with persons 
whose wishes must always be treated by Radcliffe with unfeigned respect. 

What has brought this hesitation to an end? In the first place the Corpo- 
ration of Harvard University have said that they see no satisfactory distinction 
between the conferring of the different degrees ; but further, the change has 
been largely wrought by what generally brings about reforms, a feeling of 
injustice to individuals, a feeling that it is not fair in Radcliffe to deny the 
honor of recognition to the two distinguished ladies who have conferred so 
much honor upon her. 

The granting of the Doctor’s degree is indeed an auspicious event. The 
refusal of Radcliffe to assume the full powers with which the Commonwealth 
has intrusted her has seemed like a confession, a most uncalled for confession, 
of inferiority, which I for one have felt keenly. It was the infliction of an 
undeserved mortification upon all her students. That any particular native 
born American boy will become President of the United States is a chance of 
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one against millions, but there is no native born American boy who does not 
feel pride in the thought that there is a possibility for him which no foreigner 
can enjoy, and so, no Radcliffe student, however little she may have expected 
or wished to take the Doctor’s degree, but felt pained, or ought to have felt 
pained, that the College of her choice and affection should say to her, You can- 
not possibly have that degree from me. 

It is especially fit that Radcliffe should give the Doctor’s degree. For what 
does Radcliffe stand ? There is no doubt as to that. From the beginning she 
has stood for scholarship. To uphold that standard every energy has been 
bent. In other directions, had it not been for the munificent generosity which 
has given her the Gymnasium and Bertram Hall, she might have missed the 
fullest development. It will all come ; she who has been faithful in one thing 
will be made ruler over many things. And in the one thing Radcliffe has 
been faithful. When a woman anywhere in the country says to herself : 
*“ What I want supremely in the world is to know: where can I best learn to 
know?” The answer must be, “ Radcliffe College.” Women have come and 
will come here for that purpose ; they have accomplished and will accomplish 
it. It is right for the College to recognize that purpose and that accomplish- 
ment. 

What will be the future of Radcliffe and Radcliffe degrees cannot be fore- 
seen. There are many who look to an absorption in Harvard University. Speak- 
ing for myself, and not committing at all my accomplished and learned col- 
leagues, the true ambition for Radcliffe lies in an opposite direction. The debt 
that Radcliffe owes to Harvard is incalculable ; it is the debt of a daughter toa 
generous mother ; if she is ever ungrateful, she will deserve an evil end. But 
any one who takes as his or her ideal a fallible human being or a fallible human 
institution makes a mistake. Radcliffe College gives degrees which are equal 
to those of Harvard College ; ber ambition should be to give degrees which 
are better than those of Harvard College. She should hitch her wagon to a 
star. 

There is no reason why women in academic studies should not equal, and 
with their greater singleness of purpose, should not surpass men. Radcliffe 
should not as its ideal take degrees which many a dullard and sluggard suc- 
ceeds in capturing at Harvard every year. The ambition of Radcliffe, to my 
mind, should be that in the future (in the remote future, if you will, Art is 
long) she is to be great, rich, independent, strong in the confidence of the com- 
munity and in the affection of her alumnae, whose graduates will not say, “ We 
have diplomas which show that we have passed examinations equal to those 
required for the corresponding degrees in Harvard University ;” they will say 
simply, “ We have Radcliffe degrees,” but they will feel while they say it, 
“Show us anything equal to them inside or outside of Harvard College.” 

I have preached my little sermon, but no sermon is complete without passing 
round the contribution box. The putting into practice by the College of its 
authority to give the Doctor’s degree is matter for sincere pride to her friends 
and alumnae, but for pride sobered with the sense of responsibility. That 
Radcliffe should at once hold herself out as ready to give the Doctor’s degree 
in all the multitudinous subjects that find a place in the curriculum of the 
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University, is not to be expected or desired. But her profession of willingness 
must be more than a delusion and a snare. It will not do to proclaim “we 
confer the Ph. D.,” and yet when any particular student wishes to follow any 
particular course, have always to answer, “ True, we do confer the degree in 
general, but unfortunately we are not prepared to give that special course.” 
Sometimes that answer will be necessary, sometimes it will be wise, but it 
ought not to be the universal answer, it ought to be an exceptional answer. 

Now the Doctor’s degree, like many other good and rare things, is costly. To 
secure a competent instructor to teach a class of fifty the rudiments of a science 
is not a difficult or expensive matter ; the class pays for itself ; but to secure 
the services of a man at the head of his profession to lead one or two students 
in the highest walks of science or art is a very expensive matter. 

In every stage of instruction and particularly in the higher ones, Radcliffe 
is hampered by want of means. She could immediately and to great advan- 
tage use the income of half a million in increasing her teaching force. 

The giving of the Doctor’s degree will add to the attractiveness of the Col- 
lege, and in the long run to its numbers and to its wealth. But for the 
present the step that Radcliffe has taken is a bold one ; yet she has not feared 
to take it, trusting in the generosity of her friends and the enthusiasm of her 
alumnae which have never failed her. 


President Eliot then spoke as follows : — 


PRESIDENT ELIOT'S RADCLIFFE ADDRESS. 


This luminous paper by Professor Gray will prove a valuable contribution 
to the history of Radcliffe College. It is a comprehensive sketch of the devel- 
opment of the institution to this day. It is a clear statement of the manner in 
which Radcliffe has grown up to its full stature. The University feels that it 
is only to-day that Radcliffe has reached its full stature asa College. It is 
only by thus completing its series of degrees in arts and sciences — those de- 
grees which represent general culture —that Radcliffe has made itself ready 
to perform its complete function. I need not say that the Visitors of Radcliffe 
College heartily congratulate the College upon this attainment. It has come, 
as Professor Gray has pointed out, slowly ; but it has come surely. 

But, after all, the power of conferring degrees is valuable only as the educa- 
tion which the degrees represent proves to be interesting and serviceable to the 
community. Every time I have stood here to say a few words to the most 
recent graduates of Radcliffe, I have wondered how far we had got on that 
road — how far we had got towards public appreciation of the worth of thor- 
ough education for women. I have often regretted that the education of 
women in our country has imitated so closely the education of men ; for it has 
always seemed to me that there are sound reasons for profound differences 
between the education of women and that of men; and the higher the degree 
of culture, the clearer these differences become. 

There is, indeed, one fundamental object of education which is absolutely 
common to both sexes. I mean emancipation from the intellectual inertia of 
the human race. The greatest profit that has come to the world from the 
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education of men has usually come through a few remarkably capable and 
well-trained persons out of a whole generation. These few have often ex- 
erted a strong influence on their contemporaries or the succeeding generation, 
and by counsel or leadership have lifted the race a step or two. Now, the 
great majority of men are highly conservative, as the extreme conservatism of 
democracies testifies ; but women are even more conservative than men. 
They abide in the past. They reflect upon things past. They ponder them in 
their hearts, as the Bible says. They are more disposed than men are to do 
what their immediate progenitors have done. They dread new enterprises. 
They are not spontaneous pioneers. Perhaps this prudence comes from their 
inferior strength of body and power to endure hardship and exposure. Mater- 
nity accounts in large measure for it. Henceforth educated women will share 
with educated men this great deliverance from the stolid conservatism of 
the race; and we may reasonably hope that as women grow stronger and 
are better and better educated the progress of the human race will be 
facilitated. 

On the other hand, women do not share with men the advantages of studying 
numerous professions and practicing these professions on a great scale. Nine 
tenths of all women follow one calling. Can anything be more striking than 
this difference of mental destination between the sexes? Men follow many 
professions more or less interesting and engrossing. Nine tenths of all women 
follow one; and it is essential to the preservation and advancement of the 
human race that they follow that one wisely and successfully. Men in the 
higher walks of life divide into many sets, moving in many directions, towards 
different intellectual and material ends. Women hold together, nine tenths 
of them moving in one direction towards the best of all ends. Nine tenths of 
them become builders of homes and rearers of families. Should not this tre- 
mendous difference between the destinies of men and the destiny of women 
affect their education? Must we not agree at once that this profound differ- 
ence between the destinies of the sexes should affect their education? Surely 
there are certain things that women need to know in preparation for their 
ehief calling. Ought not all highly educated women to pay the most serious 
attention to everything that concerns the care and training of children, the 
wholesomeness and beauty of a house and its surroundings, the well-being of a 
family, and the dignity and efficiency of school and church? Very few men, 
educated or uneducated, know much about these things. All women ought to 
know them ; and educated women ought to lead, not their own sex only, but 
the whole community into this supremely important knowledge and its appli- 
cations. In particular, it is educated women who ought to know all about the 
defects, needs, and merits of the public school system, and to be able, at the 
age when the demands of the family become less urgent, to serve it liberally 
and effectively. 

But then this, after all, is only the utilitarian view of education. The 
supreme object of education, for men and for women alike, is to add happiness 
and dignity to life ; and this supreme object educated men and women may 
certainly codperate to promote. Indeed it can only be attained when men and 
women pursue it together. : 
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After the address, Mrs. Agassiz conferred the degrees. Before giving 
the diplomas to the candidates for the degree of Ph. D., Mrs. Agassiz 
used the following formula: “ By virtue of authority delegated to me, in 
behalf of the Council of Radcliffe College, and with the approval of 
the President and Fellows of Harvard College, and with high hopes of 
your future, I gladly confer on you the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
and to each of you I give a diploma which secures to you the rights and 
privileges pertaining to this degree, and makes you members of the 
ancient and universal company of scholars ; and this diploma also certi- 
fies that the degree you now receive is equivalent to the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy of Harvard University.” When the degrees had been 
conferred, Miss Irwin announced that honors had been awarded as 
follows: Final Honors in History, Edith Rosamond Swan, ’02 ; Second- 
Year Honors in Classics, Mary Louise Cady, ’04; Elizabeth Forbes, 
°02; Ida Alice Sleeper, 04; Second-Year Honors in Mathematics, 
Margarethe Mary Smith, ’02. 


ALUMNAE. 

The annual meeting of the Radcliffe College Alumnae Association was 
held in Fay House, June 24. The President, Mrs. William S. Burrage, 
occupied the chair. It was voted to give a present to Bertram Hall, 
not to exceed $100 in value; to rescind (on account of the expense) the 
vote passed in June, 1901, that the list ot members of the Association be 
published every year ; and to send a vote of thanks to Sarah Yerxa for her 
work in connection with Bertram Hall. After the Commencement exer- 
cises, dinner was served at Bertram Hall, at which about 150 alumnae 
were present. The guests of honor were Mrs. Agassiz, Miss Irwin, Miss 
Leach, Miss Longfellow, and Mrs. Farlow. After the dinner, Mrs. 
Agassiz made a short address of welcome and Miss Leach spoke on 
“Tnequality.” During the afternoon the alumnae had voted by Austra- 
lian ballot for officers for the three ensuing years and for an Associate 
of Radcliffe, and at the close of the evening the President announced the 
results of the elections as follows: Mrs. William M. Richardson, ’88, 
pres.; Ellen C. Griswold, ’91, vice-pres.; Margaret H. Chandler, ’94, 
second vice-pres.; Mabel E. Harris, 97, sec.; Bertha M. Boody, ’99, 
treas.; Louise M. Endicott, ‘96, and Emily R. Lovett, directors. 
Mary Coes, ’87, was nominated an Associate for the next three years. 

Helen L. Read, ’90, is to publish a book, “ Brenda’s Cousin at Rad- 
cliffe,” from the press of Little, Brown & Co., illustrated by Alice 
Barber Stevens. It is not a novel, but a story for young girls, giving 
the first presentation of undergraduate life at Radcliffe. 

Rose Sherman, ’94, is to teach at Miss Ingols’s school, Cambridge ; 
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Sybil Collar Holbrook, ’95, at Miss Haskell’s school, Boston; Katharine 
M. Thompson, ’96, is to be the head of the Buckingham Place School, 
Cambridge, and Margaret W. Gage, ’01, is to teach in the same school ; 
Edith W. Taylor, 97, has been appointed Reader in English for one 
year at Bryn Mawr College; Elizabeth H. Tetlow, ’97, assistant in 
English at Smith College; Elinor L. Carter, 99, is to teach in the 
Noble & Greenough School, Boston; Mary P. Howland, ’99, and 
Rachel Hibbard, ’02, in the Girton School, Winnetka, Ill.; Mary May, 
with her sister Isabelle May, ’99, is to take over Miss Ellen M. Folsom’s 
well-known private school, Boston; Annie L. Muzzey, ’00, is to be libra- 
rian at the Horace Mann School, New York; Caroline L. Pousland, ’00, 
is to teach in the Emma Willard School, Troy: Helen A. Ward, ’00, in 
Miss Wilkins’s School, Cambridge; Margaret E. Breed, ’01, in the 
Lincoln School, Providence ; Idella L. Hamlin, ’01, at Brownell Hall, 
Omaha; Linda W. Seaver, ’01, in Miss Hazard’s school, Boston ; M. 
A. Crotty, A. M., 02, in Wellesley College; Sylvia K. Lee, A. M., 
02, in Miss Hall’s school, Pittsfield: Grace C. Davenport, ’02, as as- 
sistant in Physics and Chemistry in the Cambridge Latin School ; Eliza- 
beth Forbes, ’02, in Miss Irwin’s school, Philadelphia ; Mabel G. Hale, 
02, in the Walnut Hill School, Natick; Lucie E. Kingsbury, ’02, in 
the High School, Montclair, N. J.; Sara M. Lovejoy, ’02, in the 
Pauline Street School, Winthrop; Mary E. Poole, 02, in Rogers Hall 
School, Lowell ; Edith D. Richards, ’02, as assistant in science in the 
Newton High School; Edith B. Smith, 02, in Leicester Academy ; 
Lucy W. Stebbins, ’02, is to undertake work in connection with charities 
to be organized in Waltham; Rosamond Swan, ’02, is to teach in Miss 
Johnstone’s school, New Haven, Conn. ; Olive M. Winchester, ’02, in the 
Pentecostal Institute, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.—A monograph by Adéle 
Oppenheimer, ’97, “ Certain Sense Organs of the Proboscis of the Poly- 
chaetous Annelid Rhynchobolous Dibranchiatus,” has been published in 
the series of “ Contributions from the Zodlogical Laboratory of the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zotlogy at Harvard College.” Mary T. Lough- 
lin, 00, has received the foreign fellowship of the Alliance Frangaise. 

The following special and graduate students have accepted positions 
for 1902-03: Alice E. Gibson, ’98-99, is to teach in the High School, 
Braintree; Hedwig S. Schaefer, 99-02, in the Woodward Institute, 
Quincy ; Leila Simon, ’01-02, in the High School, Ithaca, N. Y.; Kate 
Stanley, 99-02, in the Mechanic Arts High School, Springfield ; Edith 
E. Townsend, ’00-01, in Northfield Seminary; Rosamund D. Wild, 
99-01, in Bradford Academy. Mary MacDonald, ’98-02, has received 
a second prize offered by the Society of Colonial Dames. Her subject 
was “ Roger Williams.” 
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Marriages. — Eleanor B. Pearson, ’90, to Frederic H. Bartlett; 
Blanche L. Needham, A. B., ’94, A. M., 96, to Clarence M. Bissell ; Edith 
A. Nickels, ’96, to the Rev. William S. Jones; Fanny S. Hillard, ’99, to 
George L. Morris; Ellen T. Batchelor, 00, to John F. Vaughan ; Lucy 
K. Fuller, 00, to Philip Cabot ; Sally M. Drew, ’01, to Edward K. Hall; 
Louise H. Kendall, ’94-96, to the Rev. Charles E. Hutchison; Vesta V. 
Haywood, ’95-96, to Albert E. Milliken; Mary A. Cogan, ’97-99, to 
Hugh Baneroft; Leonora Schlesinger, 97-99, ‘00-01, to James L. Lit- 
tle; Ruth M. Taft, 99-01, to Sidney Peterson. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 





COMMENCEMENT. 


Wednesday, June 25, 1902. 





EXERCISES IN SANDERS 
THEATRE. 


A perfect day, sunny, but cool and 
breezy, contributed to make this Com- 
mencement celebration delightful as 
well as memorable. The presence of 
Pres. Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, at- 
tracted an unusually large number of 
graduates, so that although the Yard 
was roped off and admission could be 
had by ticket only, the crowd has prob- 
ably never been equaled. Nothing 
occurred to mar the occasion. 

At 10 o’clock Pres. Roosevelt, who, 
accompanied by Secretary Cortelyou, 
had driven from Boston with Gov. 
Crane, under escort of the First Bat- 
talion of Cavalry and of mounted po- 
lice, reached the Johnston Gate, where 
he was greeted by Pres. Eliot. Almost 
immediately the procession was formed 
in front of Massachusetts, under the 
direction of Prof. M. H. Morgan, ’81, 
the Academie Marshal, who had as 
aids Professors Wendell, Ropes, Cool- 
idge, and Hurlbut, and Messrs. Cram, 
Harris, and Whittemore. The mar- 
shals of the several degrees were: 
A. B.— E. Lewis; S. B. — D. C. 


Campbell ; A. M. and S. M. — W. T. 
Reid ; Ph. D. and S. D. — W. J. Hale ; 
B. A. 8S. —J. H. Robinette ; D. M. D. 
—W.J. Speers; M. D.—H. W. 
Goodall ; LL. B. — M. Derold ; S. T. 
B. — H. W. Foote. 

In order to observe the old custom 
of academice seniority, so that members 
of the earlier classes could find seats 
on the platform in the Theatre, the 
alumni were requested not to join the 
procession before their classes had been 
called. Members of the Class of 1877, 
or earlier, assembled in Massachusetts 
Hall ; members of the later classes 
outside, at the east end of the Hall. 
The Candidates for Degrees, in gowns 
or dark clothes, assembled at 9.15 A. M. 
— candidates for the degree of A. B., 
in front of Holworthy Hall ; ecandi- 
dates for S. B., A. M., S. M., Ph. D., 
S. D.,in front of Stoughton Hall ; can- 
didates for B. A. S., D. M. D., M. D., 
LL. B., and S. T. B. in front of Hollis 
Hall. 

Pres. Eliot escorted Pres. Roosevelt. 
Francis Boott, ’31, was the oldest 
alumnus in line. At Sanders Theatre 
the Governing Boards of the Univer- 
sity, members of the various Facul- 
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ties, the invited guests, and a few older 
graduates occupied the stage as usual. 
The program described Pres. Roose- 
velt as “alumnum Harvardianum di- 
lectissimum, virum omni genere laudis 
florentem, populi Americani praesi- 
dem.” Arthur Stanley Pease deliv- 
ered the Latin Oration, in which, after 
the customary salutation, he spoke of 
the benefits of the scholar’s life. Rem- 
sen Brinckerhoff Ogilby gave a dis- 
quisition on “ The Legend of the Holy 
Grail ;” Robert Montraville Green, 
an oration on ‘* Ruskin’s Ethies ;” and 
George Clarkson Hirst, an oration on 
“The Short Story versus The Novel.” 
Allen Reuben Campbell, candidate in 
Law, spoke on “The Law as treated 
by Novelists,’ and Henry Wilder 
Foote, candidate in Theology, on “A 
Pilgrim Peacemaker.” 

Degrees in course, 984 against 985 
last year, were next conferred, as fol- 
lows: A. B. 427; S. B. 79; A. M. 
117; S. M. 8; Ph. D. 28; S.D.3'; 
B; A.8.5- D. M.D. 32: M.D. 131; 
LL. B. 148; S. T. B. 61. There were 
also 61 degrees out of course (which 
are entered under the Overseers’ Re- 
cords) and 12 honorary degrees, a 
total of 1057, as against 1053 in 1901. 
One certificate, without a degree, was 
given. Of the Senior Class, 279 grad- 
uated with the simple degree, 79 cum 
laude, 61 magna cum laude, and 8 sum- 
ma cum laude. The summa cum laude 
men were G. S. Forbes, R. M. Green, 
J. H. Holmes, R. G. Wellington, H. A. 
Carlton, A. M. Dame, G. C. Hirst, 
and A. S. Pease. Highest Honors 
were awarded in Classies to A. M. 
Dame and A. S. Pease, in English to 
G. C. Hirst, in History to R. G. Usher, 
and in Chemistry to H. A. Carlton. 
Among the Bachelors of Science F. 
G. Richards graduated summa cum 
laude. Six of the 32 dentists, 22 of 
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the 131 physicians, and 34 of the 148 
lawyers, graduated cum laude. 

The exercises ended with the con- 
ferring of the honorary degrees. Sev- 
eral of the recipients were received 
with much enthusiasm, but the out- 
burst of cheers with which Pres. Roose- 
velt was greeted has seldom been 
equaled in Sanders Theatre. 

Pres. Eliot spoke as follows : 

“Tn exercise of authority given me 
by the two Governing Boards I now 
create Honorary 

“ Masters of Arts: 

“Joun Himes ARNOLD, librarian 
of the Law School since 1872, through 
whose keenness in pursuit and skill 
in buying that library has become the 
best collection of common law books in 
existence. 

“‘ HERBERT LANGFORD WARREN, the 
first professor of architecture in this 
University, happy originator of that 
department, first established frugally 
in 1894, and lately munificently en- 
dowed. 

“Francis BLAKE, artistic mechani- 
cian, successful inventor, promoter of 
science. 

“CHARLES PROTEUS STEINMETZ, 
the foremost expert in applied elec- 
tricity of this country and therefore 
of the world. 

“ WALTER REED, graduate in medi- 
cine of the University of Virginia, the 
army surgeon who planned and di- 
rected in Cuba the experiments which 
have given man control over that fear- 
ful scourge, yellow fever. 

“ Doctors of Divinity: 

“ James EpwArp WRIGHT, minis- 
ter at Montpelier for thirty-three 
years, counselor and comforter of 
three generations in the fair country 
round about his church. 

“EpwarpD Henry HALL, army 
chaplain in the Civil War, pastor, 
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preacher, candid student of early 
Christian history, independent, out- 
spoken citizen. 

“ MorGan Drx, for forty years rec- 
tor of Trinity parish in New York 
city, veteran ecclesiastical administra- 
tor, weighty preacher and writer, trus- 
tee for education and charity in the 
great metropolis. 

“ Doctors of Laws: 

“THOMAS JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, 
experienced conductor of a great in- 
dustry, lately minister to the French 
republic, generous promoter alike of 
humane letters and scientific research. 

“ AppIsOoN Brown, a_ learned and 
upright judge, whose service has been 
long and honorable ; a botanist also 
and a friend of botanists. 

“ Joun Hay, by force of just and 
liberal thinking the most successful 
diplomatist now living. 

““ THEODORE ROOSEVELT, President 
of the United States, from his youtha 


1 The Latin for the diplomas, by Prof. M. H. 
Morgan, reads as follows: — 

Iohannem Himes Arnold, in Schola Legum 
XXX annos bibliothecarium, quiin libris peten- 
dis acutus, in emendis sagax, iuris communis 
thesaurum in orbe terrarum divitissimum ibi 
aperuit, Artium Magistrum. 

Herbertum Langford Warren, apud nos archi- 
tecturae professorem primum eiusque disciplinae 
abhinc annos octo parce institutae et nuper muni- 
fice auctae ornataeque administratorem felicem, 
Artium Magistrum. 

Franciscum Blake, machinatorem artificiosum, 
inventorem felicem, scientiae adiutorem, Artium 
Magistrum. 

Carolum Proteum Steinmetz, operum electri- 
corum inter Americanos, quod est ante omnes 
alios, longe peritissimum, Artium Magistrum. 

Gualterum Reed, in Vniversitate Virginiensi 
medicina arte institutum, chirurgum militarem 
cuius consilio et auctoritate agebantur in Cuba 
experimenta ex quibus homines febrem flavam, 
pestem olim terribilem, eradicare possunt, Ar- 
tium Magistrum. 

Iacobum Edvardum Wright, qui XX XIII annos 
Montepessulani pastor Christianus in regione ec- 
clesiae suae venusta tertiam iam hominum aeta- 
tem admonet consolaturque, Sacrosanctae Theo- 
logiae Doctorem. 

Edvardum Henricum Hall, in bello civili mil- 
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member of this society of scholars, now 
in his prime a true type of the sturdy 
gentleman, and the high-minded pub- 
lic servant in a democracy. 

“And in the name of this society 
of scholars, I declare that they are en- 
titled to the rights and privileges per- 
taining to their several degrees, and 
that their names are to be forever borne 
on its roll of honorary members.” ! 


THE ALUMNI DINNER. 


At 2 p.m. “ Assembly ” was sounded, 
and Morris Gray, ’77, the Chief Mar- 
shal, formed the procession in front 
of Massachusetts in the following or- 
der: — 

Band. Aid. 
Chief Marshal. 


Aid. 


Aids. 
President of the 


Aids. 
President of the University. 
United States. 
Fellows of the Corporation. 
The Chaplain of the Day. 
President of the Association of the Alumni. 


itum domique ecclesiae pastorem Christianum 
atque praedicatorem, priscae historiae Christiano- 
rum sincere studiosum, civem et sui et vocis lib- 
ertate utentem, Sacrosanctae Theologiae Doc- 
torem. 

Morgan Dix, iam XL annos paroeciae Trinita- 
tis in urbe Novo Eboraco rectorem, rerum ec- 
clesiasticarum administratorem veteranum, prae- 
dicatorem scriptoremque auctoritatis plenum, in 
metropoli illa educationi stipibusque publicis 
quasi fiduciarie propositum, Sacrosanctae Theo- 
logiae Doctorem. 

Thomam Jefferson Coolidge, officinae magnae 
curatorem peritum, ad rem publicam gallicam 
nuper legatum, litterarum humanarum et scien- 
tiae investigationis fautorem munificum, Legum 
Doctorem. 

Addison Brown, iudicem doctissimum et aequis- 
simum qui multam honorandamque operam prae- 
buit, eundemque herbarium atque herbariis ami- 
cum, Legum Doctorem. 

Iohannem Hay, iustis liberalibusque consiliis 
inter omnes qui iura legationum atque disciplinam 
exercent praestantissimum, Legum Doctorem. 

Theodorum Roosevelt, populi Americani prae- 
sidem, ineunte adulescentia ad nostram acade- 
miam admissum, nunc flore aetatis quasi exem- 
plar viri ingenui robustique et ministri publici in 
civitate populari omnia magnitudine animi ad- 
ministrantis propositum, Legum Doctorem. 
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His Excellency The Governor of the Common- 
wealth. 
His Honor The Lieutenant Governor. 
The Governor’s Military Staff. 
The Sheriff of Middlesex. The Sheriff of Suffolk. 


The Honorable and Reverend, The Board of 
Overseers. 


Recipients of Honorary Degrees, not Graduates, 
and Other Invited Guests. 
Alumni of the College in the order of their 
Classes. 

The following acted as aids and marshals; 
Aids: Henry Parkman, Robert Grant, Reginald 
Gray, Francis Shaw, F..C. Lowell, James Byrne, 
William Farnsworth, E. D. Morgan, W. N. Swift, 
C. F. Adams, 2d,G. C. Lee, Jr. Marshals: J. B. 
Ames, J. S. Bigelow, H. D. Chapin, G. H. Lyman, 
James Lawrence, LeB. R. Briggs, W. R. Bullard, 
8S. D. Warren, Alfred Bowditch, R. H. Gardiner, 
C. K. Cobb, Amory Eliot, G. P. Gardner, A. L. 
Lowell, Barrett Wendell, J. F. Tyler, A. P. Lor- 
ing, J. C. Whitney, I. T. Burr, Jr., J. T. Coolidge, 
2d, William Hooper, R. M. Saltonstall, G. M. 
Lane, M. H. Morgan, Owen Wister, Woodbury 
Kane, H. B. Cabot, C. P. Curtis, Jr., W. H. Good- 
win, S. A. Eliot, G. D. Cushing, W. L. Allen, 
Stephen Chase, A. P. Gardner, Gordon Dexter, R. 
T. Paine, Jr., J. G. King, F. P. Cabot, J. A. Low- 
ell, Neal Rantoul, W. C. Forbes, G. R. Fearing, 
Jr., E. P. Saltonstall, R. W. Emmons, 2d, P. M. 
Hamlen, N. P. Hallowell, Charles Jackson, Mal- 
colm Donald. 


The procession passed as usual from 
Massachusetts, by Matthews, Grays, 
and University, and through the Meyer 
Gate to Memorial Hall. Pres. Eliot 
and Pres. Roosevelt marched together 
escorted by Judges F. C. Lowell and 
Robert Grant. The steps of the build- 
ings were thronged with old and young 
men, who cheered without stint. Fran- 
cis Boott, ’31, and Dr. Morrill Wyman, 
33, were the oldest alumni in line ; Dr. 
E. E. Hale, 39, who also received much 
applause, followed near them. Over 
750 persons sat down to dinner — only 
a fraction of the graduates present 
during the day. Tickets to the dinner 
were allotted by decades of classes, a 
wise provision, which enabled repre- 
sentatives of the older and the younger 
groups to attend. 

On the platform in Memorial Hall 
sat Ex-Secretary J. D. Long, ’57, pre- 
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sident of the Alumni Association, with 
Pres. Eliot and Pres. Roosevelt on his 
right and left. Other guests, besides 
members of the Corporation, were 
Senator Hoar, Ambassador von Holle- 
ben, Dr. E. E. Hale, Ex-Gov. G. S. 
Boutwell, the recipients of honorary 
degrees, Dr. G. A. Gordon, ’81, who 
asked a blessing, and W. A. Locke, 
*69, who led the singing of the 78th 
Psalm. At three o’clock Mr. Long 
rose and called the gathering to or- 
der. 
SECRETARY LONG. 

If an enlightened stranger were on 
our shores for the first time, Iam sure 
he would at once ask, Where is Har- 
vard College. I should show him 
these historic and sacred grounds with 
their beautiful elms and grassy lawns 
—these reminiscent academic build- 
ings, symbolic of the old time and the 
new —these happy groups of bright 
and hope-lighted students — this corps 
of instruetors — the library, the mu- 
seums, the gymnasium, the football 
field, and to-day, of course, the base- 
ball field, and the boat-house, the Law 
and Divinity Schools, and the institu- 
tions of art and science and literature 
which everywhere abound. But, as 
Mrs. Hemans says in the old poem 
which we used to read in the school- 
books, I should say, “ Not there, not 
there, my child.” Then I should 
bring him to this hall and to this scene. 
I should take him up to the exceeding 
high mountain of this platform. I 
should show him this living presence 
and these pictured reproductions of 
the Alumni, who represent all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory 
of them, and I should say, This is 
Harvard College. He would not call 
me Satan, but he would ask me to get 
behind him so that he might have an 
unobstructed and better look. 
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Harvard College is not its eurricu- 
lum of studies. It is not its four years 
of outreaching and ingathering asso- 
ciation with the sweet and inspiring 
influences of the scholars’ paradise. 
It is rather the result of all these in 
the strenuous, progressive, enterpris- 
ing, uplifting lives of the men who 
from the beginning have made and 
who now make Harvard College a 
moulding force in the march of Ameri- 
can civilization, in the powerand glory 
of the American republic, and in the 
genius of American citizenship. No 
word that I ean speak, may I not say 
no word that any man can speak, ex- 
presses the spirit of this sacred temple 
of our scholarship in this hour of our 
annual pilgrimage to its shrines. It 
is beyond expression in speech, but it 
finds expression in the clustering and 
endeared associations of Commence- 
ment Day, in the reunion of the 
brotherhood of the college time, in 
that immortal rejuvenation which re- 
news every year the bud and promise 
of life as the spring renews the foliage 
and the verdure, and in the dedication 
again and again of every power of 
heart and soul to the high ideals of the 
liberal education of Harvard College, 
and to their embodiment in the forces 
of the onrushing and uprushing pro- 
gress of the world. 

And what a progress it has been — 
in the world at large and in the college 
here! Each has been an incentive to 
the other. If the commonwealth, the 
republic, the world, have gone forward, 
the college has helped. If the college 
has expanded in its power and benefi- 
cence, it has been pushed forward by 
the people’s help and example and 
demand. Its lift has come from the 
merchants’ vault, the industrial activ- 
ities and the common popular spirit 
of the times as well as from the stu- 
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dent’s closet. The glory of Harvard 
is.that it is an inspiring and codperat- 
ing part of the whole advance. It 
has kept step with the music of the 
Union and the Universe. Its wagon 
is hitched to the same star by which 
the world keeps time. 

Some of us are reminded that though 
in our undergraduate day we thought 
it, as it was, a great college, it was but 
a small one compared with its present 
magnitude ; that the teaching was 
often perfunctory and meagre where 
now it is as quickening as an electric 


wire ; that through the whole under- 
graduate course no instructor ever 


gave a handshake or cordial greeting, 
or even spoke to many an eager, wish- 
ful boy outside the routine of class ex- 
ercise, while now the relation is more 
personal and comradely ; and that the 
Presidency was often a provision of 
kindly reward for past good service, 
where now it is the exacting dedica- 
tion of a lifetime of forceful and stim- 
ulating energy to every department 
of the enginery of college growth and 
usefulness. The expansion of the 
country, marvelous as it is ; the eman- 
cipation of the human mind, swift as 
it has been; the deluge of the minis- 
tering wonders of applied science — 
all have their parallel in the expansion, 
the emancipation, the beneficence of 
the sweet kingdoms and glory of our 
Alma Mater. 

She welcomes us to-day to her 
threshold and her inner hearth. She 
ealls back her nationally distinguished 
son from the turmoil of the federal 
capital to the peace of 

** This day, so cool, so calm, 80 bright, 
Bridal of earth and sky.” 
To greet us and sit with us she gathers 
the spirits of the departed. These 
portraitures upon the wall breathe 


again with life. The engraved names 
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of her patriots, to whom she conse- 
erated this memorial hall, and the em- 
bellishment of these windows and tab- 
lets materialize themselves again into 
the earnest faces and manly figures of 
our classmates, who gave their lives 
for their country. Here again the 
sparkling eyes and wit of Holmes, 
the keen thrusts of Lowell, the bene- 
volent face of Agassiz, the noble ora- 
tory of Winthrop, the sonorous voice 
of Devens, the marshalship of Col. Lee, 
the great heart of John Ropes, the 
prayer of that greatest of inspiring 
preachers, Phillips Brooks! Yes, to- 
day we are together again with Alma 
Mater —at her knee, but I trust not 
over her knee. Her spirit is one of 
malice toward none, of charity for all, 
and especially of sympathy to-day 
with the motherland in its anxiety 
over its king. May her love and 
benediction and counsel — her New 
England mother’s fervent injunction, 
“be a good boy” — be with us now 
and evermore ! 

Speaking of the stranger on our 
shores, I can conceive of his asking 
me whether there is not some other 
form in which I can present to him the 
embodiment of Harvard College. I 
am not at a loss for an answer — “ Yes, 
here in President Eliot.” 


PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


This platform is, indeed, as your 
president has indicated, an elevation 
which commands a remarkable pro- 
spect. At the dinner of 1897 there sat 
near me here Mr. St. Gaudens, the 
sculptor. He had been told that he 
should not be called upon to speak ; 
so he was at ease, and could do what 
he liked. He sat all through the long 
dinner with his arms on the table gaz- 
ing about him intently. After the 
dinner was over I met him on Quincey 
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Street, and said, “Mr. St. Gaudens, 
what were you looking at so eagerly 
all dinner time?” Said he, “ Great 
Scott, those heads!” That tells in two 
words one of the delights of this plat- 
form. It affords a remarkable picture 
of the effects of the intellectual life ! 
It affords a remarkable picture of the 
kind of character that first made New 
England, and then made a good part 
of the rest of the country. 

But, gentlemen, you have a sort of 
expectation that my speech on this 
occasion shall follow one given line, 
which to me has become almost mo- 
notonous ; but since you would like to 
know, for example, how much money 
has come into the treasury during the 
past year, I will just mention the sum 
as quickly as possible. The gifts of 
the year amount to something more 
than a million of dollars, with promises 
of two millions more. I don’t know 
how it is with you, but I know that I 
am quite unable to keep up in mind and 
memory with the expansion of Harvard 
University. Last evening I looked 
back ten years to get just a few indi- 
cations of the growth of the institu- 
tion, and I was surprised at the results. 
I had thought, for example? that the 
increase in the number of students of 
the University had been slow. I found 
that in ten years the gain had been 
56 per cent. I was not sure that the 
increase in the number of teachers had 
kept pace with the increase in the 
number of students ; but I found that 
the increase in the number of teachers 
was 70 per cent. I have felt all along 
that there was not nearly enough 
money to do what ought to be done, 
I have always felt the income to be 
absolutely insufficient for the plainest 
wants and needs of the university ; 
but I found on looking back ten years 
that the quick capital had increased 
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67 per cent., and I also observed that 
buildings had been erected in these 
ten years which cost a million and a 
half dollars. These, gentlemen, are 
just slight indications of what has 
happened in this one American insti- 
tution. They are only indications. 
The real work is in the improvement 
of organization, the increase of in- 
struction, the increased product in 
trained brains, and the enlarging out- 
flow into the life of our country of 
youth filled with the ideals which 
Governor Long has just spoken of so 
movingly. 

I have seen a great increase in the 
influence of Harvard University and 
of the universities, 
since I have had the happiness of 
serving Harvard. That increase of 
influence is mainly exhibited in the 
increasing power of the professions in 
our country. The number and variety 
of the professions have increased won- 
derfully within one hundred and fifty 
years. Harvard now trains men for 
intellectual callings in many fields — 
for at least a dozen learned profes- 
sions, beside corporation service, busi- 
ness life, and public functions. How 
was it 150 years ago? Then only one 
profession could be expressly prepared 
for at Harvard, namely, the ministry. 
No other professions were supplied 
through college or university. Now, 
too, the conduct of the great insti- 
tutions of finance, transportation, and 
industrial production falls more and 
more to the charge of educated men. 
Business is to be the pursuit of the 
largest fraction of the young men who 
go out from Harvard College and the 
Lawrence Scientific School this year ; 
and this result is determined by the 
fact that the new conditions of business 
call emphatically for the keen obser- 
vation, quick apprehension, and power 
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of drawing the just inference from 
recorded facts which should echarac- 
terize the educated man. 

Therefore, we all look forward to a 
growing power for Harvard, and our 
sister universities. May it also be a 
growing beneficence ! 

SECRETARY LONG. 

I quote from General Devens, who 
presided at our 250th anniversary, 
when I say that “at our tables the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts sits 
alike as a host and as a guest; so that 
I shall follow the usual custom, even 
before announcing our most eminent 
guest, in order that it may join in our 
welcome to him.” Its Chief Magis- 
trate ishere. A graduate, cum summa 
laude, of the great school of Massa- 
ehusetts citizenship, he has shown to 
the graduates of a college how to 
govern a State. I wish we might 
found a professorship in this useful 
art and put him in its chair. His Ex- 
cellency, Governor Crane. 


GOVERNOR CRANE. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, — It 
affords me great pleasure to be pre- 
sent on this occasion, and in accord- 
ance with the time-honored custom, 
to bring to you the greetings of the 
Commonwealth, which is proud of and 
deeply interested in this renowned 
institution. 

To the distinguished guest of the 
day,—the President of the United 
States, —an alumnus of Harvard, I 
extend a most cordial welcome, and I 
assure him that his presence within 
our borders is a source of gratifi- 
cation to our citizens. 

I congratulate the officers and 
alumni of this university upon the 
great work which it has accomplished 
in the cause of learning, and upon the 
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high triumph which it has attained. I 
desire also to congratulate them upon 
the high ideals of public duty which 
the university holds up before the 
young men who come here to pursue 
their studies, and to express the thanks 
of the Commonwealth to Harvard for 
the many distinguished men she has 
given to the public service of the state 
and nation. 


SECRETARY LONG. 

Alike in honor of our great republic, 
of which he is the head, and in greet- 
ing toa fellow alumnus, our guest, but 
more our classmate — here from the 
chair of Washington and Lincoln and 
McKinley, in which he sits (when he 
sits) — writer, rancher, sheriff, legis- 
lator, policeman, civil-service reformer, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy (in 
which capacity he got his best train- 
ing), hero, soldier, orator, Governor, 
statesman, Rough-Rider, and, best of 
all, a Harvard man, by whom we will 
stand in his efforts to make our nation 
not only powerful and great but mag- 
nanimous and just — we welcome and 
we crown with the college laurel our 
vigorous, brainy, honest, high-minded 
President of the United States, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
was received with immense enthusi- 
asm. His speech is printed at the be- 
ginning of this Magazine. 


SECRETARY LONG. 

May I express the personal delight 
it is to me, having sat so many years 
at the same official table with him, 
to give you the equal delight of wel- 
coming and hearing the next speaker. 
No matter how many LL. D.s he has 
had, he has earned them all. Poet, 
biographer, statesman, the personal 
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companion of Lincoln, the trained 
diplomat, and now our conspicuously 
distinguished Secretary of State! We 
throw wide our “open door” to Dr. 


John Hay. 


SECRETARY HAY. 

A scientific friend was saying to me 
to-day that the one thing Nature in- 
sists upon is equilibrium, which may 
be considered the physical equivalent 
of justice. It is generally reached by 
a process of oscillation ; and I am in- 
clined to accept this opinion by what. 
has happened to me here to-day. 

These occasions are perhaps in- 
tended in the order of things, to make 
amends for much that public men have 
to meet in their daily lives. When 
you are too kind, it may not be un- 
wholesome for us to consider that 
there are arrears to make up. If we 
know we have done nothing to deserve 
such kindness, we also know ourselves 
incapable of the infamies which are 
laid to our charge. In the future 
when I am unduly chastened I shall 
reflect that Harvard has put to my 
credit a fund of supererogatory merit, 
which may keep me solvent in any 
stress of weather. 

Let me say, Mr. Chairman, with 
profound sincerity and gratitude, that 
I shall always regard the honor I 
have received from this renowned 
university as my strong shield and de- 
fense against misconception from with- 
out, and against discouragement from 
within. 

It has sometimes seemed to me that 
the complex traditions and the accu- 
mulated intuitions of a great organiza- 
tion like this confers upon it a sort of 
extra-human power of getting at es- 
sentials, of seeing the man under his 
faults and follies, of taking into ac- 
count, as we hope Heaven does, the 
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intention under all contradictions and 
imperfections. 

In the case of him in whose com- 
pany I was to have visited you last 
year, who deprived himself of the 
great pleasure of being here only in 
obedience to the highest and tenderest 
sense of duty, who hoped still to come 
to harvest your greetings, but who 
has received instead, from no mortal 
hands, peace and blessedness eternal 
—in his case, I say, it required no 
special acumen to see his deserving. 
It was easy to recognize that rare 
combination of matchless abilities with 
the purest purposes and that incom- 
parable genius for government, which, 
united with exalted patriotism, had 
compelled, as it will always compel, 
success and glory. 

And if I may compare a cedar on 
Lebanon to a weed in the wall, I will 
be so bold as to say that in paying me 
this too generous compliment, not 
warranted, as I keenly feel, by any- 
thing I have accomplished, you have, 
I believe, intended to give your lofty 
recognition to the purpose with which 
I entered upon office, and the motives 
which have so far guided me —and 
these, I trust, are not altogether un- 
worthy even of the high commis- 
sion you allow me to bear in your 
name. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for 
your reference to our work in the pub- 
lic service. We have pulled an oar 
in the same galley, we have sat at the 
same council table. Now that you 
have promoted yourself to the superior 
rank of private citizenship, your in- 
timate knowledge of the things where- 
of you speak makes your approval 
doubly grateful. The rest of us will 
be indeed happy if, when we go, we 
ean leave behind us a record so sub- 
stantial and so stainless as yours, 
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I thank all of you, gentlemen, for 
the kind manner in which you have 
received the Chairman’s remarks. 
Reference has been made to the work 
of the department with which I am 
immediately associated, and perhaps 
you will pardon me for saying a word 
on that subject. There is little of the 
occult or the esoteric about the con- 
duct of our diplomacy in modern 
times. The principles which have 
guided us have been of limpid simpli- 
city. Ihave been criticised for saying 
that the Monroe Doctrine and the 
Golden Rule were a sufficient basis of 
action. But why should we not say 
it, when the one had its origin in 
Heaven and the other in the brain of 
a Harvard man? We have sought 
in all things the interest and honor of 
our own country, and we have not 
found this incompatible with the due 
regard for the interest and honor of 
other powers. We have treated all 
our neighbors with frankness and 
courtesy; we have received frankness 
and courtesy in return, 

We have set no traps; we have 
wasted no time in evading the imagi- 
nary traps of others. We have some- 
times been accused of credulity, but 
our credulity has not always been un- 
justified. Once all the world said to us, 
“ How can you believe a story so pre- 
posterous ?” and a few weeks later all 
the world believed it with joy and 
thanksgiving. 

There might be worse reputations 
for a country to acquire than that of 
always speaking the truth, and always 
expecting itfrom others. In bargain- 
ing we have tried not to get the worst 
of the deal, always remembering, how- 
ever, that the best bargains are those 
that satisfy both sides. It must be 
confessed that our horizon has ex- 


tended. We are even now too big to 
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shirk our fair share of responsibility ; 
let us hope we may never be big 
enough to outgrow our conscience. 
We owe it to our past to be true to 
our history ; we owe it to our future 
not to be false to our ideals. And 
this we shall never be under the lead- 
ership of that militant son of Harvard, 
whose education, begun here, has been 
continued in the mountains and plains 
of the west, in varied and exacting 
civil administration, in the storm and 
stress of battle, and on the lonely 
heights of supreme power. I would 
like to say something about him, but 
I am restrained by that maxima rev- 
erentia which the proverb tells us we 
owe to our juniors, but I will venture 
one prophecy. Your own Lowell once 
said, “Don’t never prophesy onless 
you know.” I think an acquaintance 
which has lasted all his life justifies 
me in saying that the fair renown of 
Harvard will never be tarnished in the 
hands of Theodore Roosevelt. 

There are many crosses and trials 
in the life of one whois trying to serve 
the commonwealth, but there are also 
two permanent sources of comfort : 
one is the support and sympathy of 
honest and reasonable people; the 
other is the conviction, welling for- 
ever, like a spring of living water, in 
the hearts of all of us who have faith 
in the country, that all we do in the 
fear of God and the love of the land, 
will somehow be overruled for the 
publie good, and that even our errors 
and failures cannot greatly check the 
irresistible onward march of this 
mighty republic, the consummate evo- 
lution of countless ages, cailed by 
divine voices to a destiny grander and 
brighter than we can conceive, and 
moving always, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, along lines of beneficent 
achievement, whose constant aims and 


ultimate ends are peace and righteous- 
ness. 


THE OVERFLOW MEETING AT 
THE UNION. 

Many hundred graduates, who saw 
the Harvard.Union for the first time on 
Commencement, recognized its value. 
During the forenoon, it served as a 
resting-place for some of the oldest 
alumni who had no class meetings; 
and it was visited by many groups, 
large and small, of older men, in the 
intervals between celebrations else- 
where. Immediately after the pro- 
cession of the alumni headed for the 
Dinner had passed out of the Yard, a 
band struck up near Holworthy, and 
another procession, numbering at least 
1000 men, formed quickly, and 
marched to the Union, passing along 
the westerly side of the Yard, by 
Grays and Boylston Hall, through the 
77 Gate and Quincy Square, to Quincy 
St. On reaching the Union, they 
found that some 500 men had already 
taken possession of the chairs in the 
Common Room. Then followed a 
packing in process, with the result that 
not a square foot was unoccupied. 

On a platform at the north end of 
the room were M. D. Follansbee, ’92, 
of Chicago, who presided, and half a 
score of speakers. The first to be in- 
troduced was the Rey. L. F. Berry, ’92, 
who said: “The Class of "92 comes 
with pleasure to the Union on the oc- 
easion of its decennial: if there are 
any Yale men here who don’t know 
what that means — it means ten years. 
When I hear about Harvard indiffer- 
ence, I am reminded of the Yale man 
who replied with much indignation to 
those who were criticising Yale, ‘Iam 
an alma mater of that institution my- 
self” There are three things you 
should remember: That this univer- 
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sity stands to make men to serve the 
world as men of vision, men of charac- 
ter, and men with bravery to carry out 
their principles. Our President, The- 
odore Roosevelt, embodies these things, 
especially bravery.” 

Major H. L. Higginson, the next 
speaker, praised the work of Gen. 
Leonard Wood and other Harvard men 
in Cuba, and urged that every Harvard 
graduate emulate them. 

L. A. Frothingham, ’93, called Me- 
morial Hall a monument to the loyalty 
of past Harvard men, and the Union 
a monument to the present generation. 
He scouted the idea that Harvard in- 
difference now exists. 

Thorndike Spalding, ’95, spoke on 
Harvard men in politics ; the Rev. J. 
R. Oliver, ’94, on the strenuousness 
compatible with gentlemanliness ; M. 
G. Gonterman, ’96, told of ’96’s humor- 
ous experiences at Misery Island the 
day before ; and W. T. Reid, ’01, gave 
the graduates some facts about the 
way the Union has been run during 
its first year, its membership — 4230 
—and its needs. <A. J. Garceau, 
91, concluded the speaking with a 
statement on behalf of the committee 
which had the overflow meeting in 
charge. 

The speeches were interspersed with 
songs; “ Johnny Harvard,” ** The Mar- 
seillaise,” “‘ Hard Luck for Poor Old 
Eli” being given by the graduates 
with great effect. O.G. Frantz, 03, 
led the singing and cheers. The meet- 
ing lasted till four. 

It was announced that Pres. Roose- 
velt would come to the Union at five 
o’clock ; the crowd waited, and gave 
him a rousing cheer on his arrival. 
He spoke briefly, as follows : — 

“To you, my fellow Harvard men, 
I’ve come to say one word of greet- 
making the text ‘Yourselves.’ I 
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could n’t make up my mind to leave 
Harvard without seeing what embod- 
ies the life and is typical of the Univer- 
sity —the Union. It’s the greatest 
pleasure to be greeted in the way you 
have greeted me. I feel that I am 
among friends, where I won’t be mis- 
understood. I don’t know that I’m 
much afraid, anyhow, but it’s a great 
pleasure to be among those who speak 
the same language. Since I was last 
here a great tragedy has put me at the 
head of the nation. All I have to say 
is this: I am going to try and handle 
myself so that none of you shall feel 
that Harvard is in any way shamed by 
what Ido. It’s been a great comfort 
to have certain men whom this Uni- 
versity has produced upon whom I have 
been able to rely, and the main thing 
in making those who leave Harvard 
of advantage is the fact that, when 
they get out to do their work in the 
world, they treated the fact that they 
were graduates, not as in any way ex- 
eusing them from effort, but as spur- 
ring them on to effort. The Harvard 
man who is going to add lustre to his 
Alma Mater is the man who at every 
step after he has left the College feels 
the fact that his Harvard training is 
putting upon him the burden of do- 
ing a little better than the other man 
who has not had his advantages. 

“JT want a man to be honest first. 
If he is n’t honest, then the more able 
he is, the more dangerous he is. But 
besides being honest he must have a 
fighting edge to him. He must have 
the courage to fight and overcome evil. 
He must not be scared at wrong-doing, 
much less be amused at it. He’s got 
to be honest, and he’s got to be game, 
but he must be something more. I 
don’t care how honest a man is, and 
how game he is, if he ’s a natural born 
fool. To make his work really effec- 
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tive he’s got to have in addition the 
saving grace of common sense.” 

When the President had finished, 
Frantz led a vigorous cheer for him, 
and then he hurried away to the tune 
of “ Fair Harvard.” 


AT THE ALPHA DELTA PHI. 


At the conclusion of the exercises 
in Sanders Theatre, Pres. Roosevelt 
went for a short time to Pres. Eliot’s, 
where he met informally his class- 
mates of ’80. He then attended the 
spread given by the Chief Marshal, 
Morris Gray, ’77, inthe Faculty Room, 
University Hall, — stopping on the 
way there for a few moments at the 
Porcellian Club. Mr. Gray’s spread 
was the largest which any Commence- 
ment Marshal has given, the Faculty 
Room being spacious enough for a 
large attendance without crowding. 
From the spread, Pres. Roosevelt went 
at 2 o’clock to Massachusetts, where 
the Alumni procession was formed. 
The Dinner in Memorial Hall took less 
time than usual. Secretary Long and 
Pres. Eliot spoke only a few minutes 
each ; Gov. Crane was even more 
brief ; and neither Pres. Roosevelt nor 
Secretary Hay exceeded a quarter of 
an hour; so that by 4 o’clock the 
meeting broke up. 

Pres. Roosevelt, accompanied by 
Pres. Eliot, Dr. E, E. Hale, Gov. Crane, 
and a few others, drove immediately 
to the Alpha Delta Phi Club-house, at 
the eorner of Mt. Auburn St. and Hol- 
yoke Place, where about 150 past and 
present members of the fraternity were 
assembled. In the banquet room up- 
stairs, the older men were seated, space 
at the south end being roped off for the 
guests. The A. A. &. was one of the 


early Greek letter societies, in which 
Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39, took great inter- 
est in his undergraduate days. 


Some 
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forty-five years ago, with other secret 
societies, it was suppressed; but in 
1879 it was revived, and Dr. Hale 
handed on to the new generation the 
traditions of the old. Among the group 
of students who worked with Dr. Hale 
to revive the society was Theodore 
Roosevelt, then a junior in College. 
When it was known that he would 
attend Commencement this year, the 
suggestion was made that the frater- 
nity ask him to present, on its be- 
half, an A. 4. & medal to Dr. Hale, 
in recognition of his unflagging ser- 
vices to the society. This was the oc- 
casion of the meeting that afternoon. 

As soon as the guests had arrived, 
Major H. L. Higginson stated briefly 
the purpose of the presentation. Then 
Pres. Roosevelt rose and, addressing 
Dr. Hale, said : — 

“ Mr. Hale, I know I speak not only 
what each one of us here feels, but 
what many tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands outside feel, when I say how 
keen our pleasure is in being given the 
chance to honor ourselves in honoring 
you. Of course, I was brought up on 
your books, sir. I should be wholly 
unable to explain the debt I owe you 
not only for the particular influence 
you wrought, but for the whole spirit 
that went through all your writings. 
Let me tell you of one little small 
particular debt I hold. At the time 
when I had the honor of reviving this 
elub here, the first thing we did was to 
take it and go in-a body to a public 
meeting at which Mr. Hale presided; 
and the first speech I ever made, one 
whose extreme badness was only re- 
lieved by its brevity, was on that 
occasion.” 

Pres. Roosevelt then hung the 
medal, attached by the club ribbon, 
round Dr. Hale’s neck. Dr. Hale re- 
sponded as follows : — 
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“Mr. President, is there a fellow 
here who would not have wanted to do 
that, who does not say that ? When he 
anda few young fellows like himrevived 
the club I came within a hair of a straw 
of putting my hand upon his head and 
initiating him as I initiated the others. 
I think it must be rather interesting 
to think how large a place in life some 
of those are now filling. 

‘Some of you heard the President’s 
speech [at the Alumni Dinner]. To 
those who were not there I say you 
should have been there, because it is 
a speech not to be remembered for a 
lifetime but for centuries. He gave 
every moment he had to extol the 
work of three of his great lieutenants 
that they might have the fair honor 
which they deserve. I do not know 
that there is anything like it in litera- 
ture, where a chief has stood so loyally 
by three men who stood so loyally by 
him and the country. 

“ One thing I would like to say. I 
spoke in Sanders Theatre thirteen 
years ago, because it was the fiftieth 
anniversary of my Class, and I was 
asked to speak on that occasion. I 
said some things about the future. I 
said something about what the Pre- 
sident of the University spoke of so 
well yesterday when he referred to the 
progress and dignity of the human 
race, and that is just what we mean in 
the pulpit when we speak of the com- 
ing of the Kingdom of God. The two 
things are the same. I spoke hope- 
fully. I said it was not daylight. That 
it was dark, but that it was not night 
any longer. Now, suppose instead of 
that I had said that in thirteen years 
this country would show that she meant 
to fulfil her obligations to the last 
penny, though she paid in gold what 
she might pay in silver by the con- 
tract ; suppose I had said that in the 
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next thirteen years, under the lead of 
a Harvard graduate, yellow fever was 
to be abolished from the world ; sup- 
pose I had said that in thirteen years 
the reign of ecclesiastic tyranny was 
to be swept out from the history of 
the world ; suppose I had said that in 
the course of that time one friend of 
this University would have lifted this 
University up by such gifts as Sol- 
dier’s Field and the Harvard Union; 
suppose I had said that the three 
great railways which are to civilize the 
world had been begun ; suppose I had 
said that Hampton and Tuskegee and 
the other works of the saints of to-day 
would have been going forward, and 
suppose I had said that an interna- 
tional established at The 
Hague to hear causes brought in by 
all the world would be in operation 
and that the United States would be- 
fore thirteen 
brought the first of these causes into 
trial, — would n’t you have said that 
Hale was the craziest man that ever 
That is what 
would have happened. I had reason 
to prophesy what I did then.” 

Dr. Hale closed by reciting the fol- 


lowing poem : — 


tribunal 
were over have 


years 


stood on the platform ? 


‘*It is not day, and yet the night is gone. 


look eastward — see! that is not black but 
gray — 

Cold gray, hard gray, dark gray; and yet, if 
one 


Watches it, cold and hard, he hopes for day. 

Whiter and whiter — see, the night is done! 

The stars are frightened, and they pale away. 

Color that —color? Yes, ’neath Procyon. 

See the soft tinge, as new as it is old, 

That nameless yellow of which Homer told; 

And then, as those weird curtains are unrolled, 

Cloud mixed with cloud, fold entangled in 
fold, 

That ‘ faint, peculiar tint of yellow green,’ 

And there the scarlet of the rays between — 

Scarlet —no! crimson flashing into gold, 

One sea of gold, and then the sun! the sun! ”’ 


Pres. Roosevelt was driven from the 
A.A. to the Hasty Pudding Club, 
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on Holyoke St., where he stopped only 
a moment, and then to the Harvard 
Union. After addressing the vast 
crowd of younger men there, he bade 
Harvard good-by and was rapidly 
driven to the Hotel Somerset, Boston. 


ELECTION OF OVERSEERS, 
1902. 

Seven Overseers were elected, viz. : 
For six years, J. D. Long, ’57, of 
Hingham ; Edmund Wetmore, ’60, of 
New York, Overseer 1889-1901 ; E. 
P. Seaver, 64, of Newton, Overseer 
1879-1891, 1894-1902 ; Robert Bacon, 
80, of New York, Overseer 1889- 
1901; D. W. Cheever, 52, of Boston, 
Overseer 1896-1902. For four years, 
Herbert Putnam, ’83, of Washington, 
D.C. For three years, W. C. Loring, 
72, of Boston. 

The votes cast forthe fourteen can- 
didates in the postal ballot and at 
Commencement, follow : — 


Postal Vote. 





1. John Davis Long, °6T.......00600e00 1587 
2. David Williams Cheever, '52....... 1681 
3. Edwin Pliny Seaver, ’64.......... 1564 
4. Herbert Putnam, ’83.............. 1137 
5. Edmund Wetmore, ’60...........- 1093 
6, Robart Bacon, SO «65 <sscwscccses 1031 
7. Willam Caleb Loring, ‘T2.......... 895 
8. William Roscoe Thayer, "S1........ 865 
9. Gardiner Martin Lane, °S!... 814 
10. Charles Howland Russell, ‘72... 723 
11. Paul Revere Frothingham, ’86..... 684 
12. Nathaniel Thayer, '71............. 600 
13. Francis Randali Appleton, ‘75..°.. 555 
14. William Sturgis Bigelow, ‘71...... 508 
Commencement Vote. 
2 le Ee IES cic eave wae a ae ew oa 787 
2. Edmund Wetmore............. 603 
ee eee 
4. Robert BacOM..ccccccsccnsccse f 592 
Be, Bae Wie RAPE occ venwiveeu ua see 586 
6. Herbert Putnam............... 512 
7 W. C. Loring ......ccccceccsces 469 
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8. P. R. Frothingham..........- . 437 
9. Nathaniel Thayer........--.... 390 
10. F. R. Appleton .........0-0+-0 379 
11, J. B. Warner ........cccecccees 366 
33.. ©, TE. RAMON 6 oo cock cece csvess 358 
13. W. R. Thayer ...eceoeceeecsees 336 
BGs Gh. Ps BB ooo cinnticsiescceseae 333 
55s We BOW neo cscs oa ccseens 205 


J. B. Warner was nominated by cer- 
tificate. In the voting, the ex-Over- 
seers, D. W. Cheever, E. Wetmore, 
E. P. Seaver, and R. Bacon, took 
precedence of all the candidates ex- 
cept Secretary Long. Last year the 
leading candidate, C. F. Adams, 56, 
received 2156 and 777 votes in the 
postal and final ballots, and Arthur 
Lincoln, the lowest successful candi- 
date had 700 and 425 votes respec- 
tively. There was a larger total vote 
cast this year than last. 

Of the 15 candidates voted for at 
Commencement, J. D. Long, F. R. 
Appleton, W. R. Thayer, Herbert Put- 
nam, and P. R. Frothingham were 
new nominees this year. G. M. Lane 
has run four times, in 1899, 1900, 
1901, 1902 ; Nathaniel Thayer, three 
times, 1892, 1893, 1902; C. H. Rus- 
sell, three times, in 1900, 1901, 1902 ; 
W.S. Bigelow, three times, in 1900, 
1901, 1902 ; W.C. Loring, three times, 
in 1899, 1900, 1902 ; and J. B. Warner, 
four times, in 1896, 1897, 1899, 1902. 

The average number of years since 
graduation of the 30 elected Overseers 


is 37 years. Only two members have 


been out of college less than 20 years; 
two graduated 56 yearsago. Twenty- 
one of the Overseers reside in or near 
Boston ; three in New York ; one each 
in Worcester, New York city, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, D. C., 
and Seattle, Wash. 
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MEETINGS. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


Pursuant to notice the Association 
of the Alumni of Harvard College 
held its annual meeting in Harvard 
Hall, at 12 o’clock, on June 25 ; Presi- 
dent J. D. Long in the chair. 

The records of the last meeting 
were read and approved. 

T. K. Lothrop, ’49, A. A. Lawrence, 
°70, C. M. Weld, ’80, were unanimously 
elected to serve for three years on the 
committee to suggest names for nom- 
ination for Overseers. This commit- 
tee is now constituted as follows : To 
serve for one year: John Lowell, ’77, 
F. G. Balch, ’88, T. N. Perkins, ’91 ; 
to serve for two years: Frank Mer- 
riam, 71, Rockwood Hoar, ’76, Wil- 
liam Farnsworth, ’77; to serve for 
three years : T. K. Lothrop, ’49, A. A. 
Lawrence, 70, C. M. Weld, ’80. On 
appointment by the President, S. M. 
Weld, J. C. Davis, and F. H. Lincoln 
were unanimously elected to nominate 
officers of the Association for the en- 
suing year. They reported the follow- 
ing list, and all the persons named 
were unanimously elected to the of- 
fices for which they were nominated : 
Pres., J. D. Long, Hingham ; vice- 
presidents, Charles J. Bonaparte, Bal- 
timore, Marshall S. Snow, St. Louis, 
Samuel A. Green, Boston, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Nahant, Bellamy Storer, 
Cincinnati, William Lawrence, Boston, 
Theodore Roosevelt, New York, John 
C. Gray, Boston, William H. Moody, 
Haverhill, George E. Adams, Chicago; 
directors, Arthur Lincoln, Hingham, 
Moses Williams, Boston, Robert Grant, 
Boston, R. H. Gardiner, Gardiner, Me., 
Henry Parkman, Boston, R. M. Sal- 
tonstall, Boston, A. J. Garceau, Ded- 


ham ; treas., S. L. Thorndike, Weston ; 
sec., Stephen Chase, Dedham. 

The Treasurer’s report was read by 
the Secretary, by which it appeared 
that the total funds of the Association 
in his hands as treasurer amounted to 
$2000, in West End Street R’y 4 per 
cent. bonds and $196.64 in cash. 

Gen. S. M. Weld, of the Committee 
of Ten appointed on Commencement 
Day, 1901, to present recommenda- 
tions as to the future observance of 
Commencement Day, presented the 
following report of the Committee : 

“Tn compliance with the instruc- 
tions of the Association they have con- 
ferred with the President and Fellows 
of the College and with the Executive 
Committee of the Association, and, 
through a sub-committee appointed 
by them, have attempted to obtain an 
expression of opinion from the Alumni 
to the 
matter submitted to this committee. 
Letters in reply have been received 


individually with teference 


from nearly two thousand Alumni, 
and half of these replies are from 
graduates of years earlier than 1890. 
The replies indicate much interest in 
the subject. 

“The recommendations of this Com- 
mittee immediately follow 
chiefly relate to the compression of 
the events of the Commencement sea- 


which 


son into one week, 

“Upon this point it appears from the 
replies received from the Alumni, 
(a) That practically no one is satisfied 
with the present arrangement. (b) 
That over ninety-nine per cent. of 
those replying were in favor of the 
compression of the events into one 
week. (c) That over ninety-five per 
cent. commended the arrangement of 
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days suggested, those differing being 
members of the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety, who desire that their day shall 
not conflict with the boat-race, as it 
does at present. 

“The Committee also report that 
they understand that the President and 
Fellows approve the recommendations 
which your Committee now present. 

“ Aided therefore, by the sugges- 
tions which they have received from 
the different sources towhich they have 
referred, your Committee unanimously 
make the following recommendations 
as to Commencement week : — 

“They recommend that hereafter 
Commencement week take place one 
week earlier than this year. 

“They recommend the following 
arrangement of events for the week : 
Sunday, Baccalaureate Sermon. Mon- 
day, Class Day for seniors. Tuesday, 
Field Day, — Ball game in afternoon; 
Senior dance in evening ; Graduate 
Class Dinners. Wednesday, Com- 
mencement. Thursday, Phi Beta 
Kappa Day ; Boat-race. 

“ As this rearrangement of events 
will involve many changes of detail, 
and will suggest others with which your 
Committee have not felt called upon 
to deal, they recommend that their 
general plan be adopted, and that mat- 
ters of detail be referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Alumni, so far 
as it is in the power of the Alumni to 
deal with them, or to such other body 
as the Association may select. 

“It is perhaps, unnecessary to add 
that the recommendations have no ap- 
plication to the present year in any 
particular, and that whatever changes 
may be introduced into the Commence- 
ment season of this year are under the 
direction of others than this Commit- 
tee. [Signed] “SoLomon LINCOLN, 

“ For the Committee.” 
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The Committee consisted of Solomon 
Lincoln, ’57, C. F. Adams, ’56, H. C. 
Lodge, ’71, J. D. Long, ’57, Thomas 
Hunt, ’87, W.H. Moody, ’76, S.M.° 
Weld, 60, H. W. Swift, ’71, E. H. 
Warren, ’95, J. McK. Merriam, ’86. 

Gen. Weld then stated, in reply 
to an inquiry, that the Committee’s 
recommendations, though not voted 
upon by the President and Fellows, 
were agreeable to them. 

It was moved by one of the Alumni 
that that portion of the report of the 
Committee referring to the Executive 
Committee of the Alumni all matters 
of detail in connection with the ob- 
servance of Commencement week be 
reconsidered, and that a further com- 
mittee of six or of ten be appointed to 
confer with the University authorities 
and to arrange matters of detail. After 
some discussion, and the suggestion 
that it be left in the hands of the Com- 
mittee of Ten, the motion to recon- 
sider was put to a vote, and lost by a 
vote of 20 to 26. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Stephen Chase, ’86, Sec. 


CLASS SECRETARIES. 

The result of the circular sent out 
by this Association about the Union 
has proved satisfactory. Every op- 
portunity should be taken by secreta- 
ries when sending notices to their 
classes to refer to this circular and so 
attract as many as possible to the 
Union. 

The result of the Conference of the 
Committee of Three, appointed by the 
Chairman of this Association at the 
Annual Meeting, with the Committee 
of Ten on Commencement Day ob- 
servances was entirely satisfactory. 
The Committee of Ten presented its 
report, and it has been accepted by 
the Alumni. Class Day, the Yale 
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game, and Commencement Day will 
probably come on consecutive days a 
a week earlier than at present. 

The result of the overflow meeting 
at the Union was a tribute to this As- 
sociation. Fully 2000 men attended 
this meeting and stayed from 2 till 
5 o’clock. Considering the restrictions 
placed upon the committee in charge 
by the Executive Committee of the 
Alumni Association, the meeting un- 
doubtedly proved its usefulness. Con- 
sider, what would these 2000 men 
have done on that day if this enter- 
tainment had not been provided for 
them. 

The closing of the Yard was an 
attractive feature this year, and we 
hope it will be done in the future. But 
the distribution of the tickets both for 
admission to the Yard and to the Din- 
ner was far from what it should have 
been. Undoubtedly some measures 
will be taken next year to improve this. 

Secretaries are again reminded to 
send to the Secretary of this Asso- 
ciation whatever literature was pub- 
lished by them about Commencement 
—also what were their observances 
this year in regard to the “ visiting” 
on Commencement Day. 

There will be a meeting some time 
in the fall. 


A. J. Garceau, ’91, See. 


DENTAL ALUMNI. 


At 9 A.M. on June 23, graduates 
and friends gathered at the Harvard 
School Building, on North Grove St., 
Boston, to the number of 171. This 
was the sixth consecutive Alumni Day 
and the most successful and interest- 
ing. The work of the school year by 
the three classes was shown in detail. 

Conferences of practical value were 
held by Prof. Thomas Fillebrown, on 
Surgery ; Prof. C. A. Brackett, on 
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Pathology ; Prof. E. 
Materia Medica and Therapeuties ; 
and Demonstrator H. De W. Cross, on 
Fractured Jaws. 

Clinics and demonstrations were 
given as follows : — 

C. P. Wilson, d 72, Boston, working 
of a new automatic mallet ; H. F. Ham- 
ilton, d ’78, Boston, syringe for reliev- 
ing abscessed conditions in roots; E, 
S. Niles, d ’79, Boston, swaging with 
water bag ; J. E. Waitt, d ’83, Boston, 
difficult cases of extracting, using co- 
caine and adrenalin chloride ; W. H. 
Potter, ’78, Boston, “ Models which 
can be colored ;” A. H. Stoddard, d 
’87, Boston, an instrument for making 
round inlays, also machine for making 
small wheels; C. E. Perkins, d 90, 
Brockton, a method of fitting impres- 
sions for casts to vuleanize on, that 
will not shrink orexpand ; A. H. St. C. 
Chase, d ’96, Everett, use of fusible 
alloys ; Adelbert Fernald, d ’96, Bos- 
ton, showed bridges, in situ, patients 
being present ; Harvey W. Hardy, d 
96, Boston, table clinic on method of 
removing pulp with cocaine ; Horace 
W. Howe, d ’98, Boston, use of min- 
eral paints in porcelain work ; Mur- 
dock C. Smith, d 98, Lynn, nitrous 
oxide and ether for extracting ; Wil- 
fred H. Starratt, d ’98, Boston, demon- 
stration, using Watts Crystal Gold ; 
George E. J. Federlin, ’99, Boston, 
practical cases of bridge-work, in situ, 
patients being present ; Charles W. 
Rodgers, d ’00, Dorchester, showed the 
Niles Endoscope, mouth mirror and 
antrum lamp; Samuel T. Elliott, d 
01, Boston, Robert Whitehill, d ’01, 
Cambridge, an emergency crown for 
abscessed root ; A. L. Midgley, d ’01, 
Providence, R. I., models and record of 
fractured jaws; Rudolph Sykora, d 
’02, Boston, the making of hinges for 
regulating models. 


C Briggs, on 
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Papers were given by C. A. Brackett, 
d’73, Newport, R. I., on “ Our Say- 
ings,” and by G. M. Holden, d 91, 
Hackettstown, N. J., on “ The impor- 
tance of being identified with organ- 
ized effort, to promote the interests of 
our profession.” The following pa- 
pers were sent to the Secretary, the 
first being read by Dr. Frederick 
Bradley and the last two by Dr. W. 
P. Cooke, viz.: Walter Harrison, d 
°85, Brighton, England, “ Dental 
Legislation in the British Isles ;” E. J. 
Wetzel, d 89, Mulhouse, Germany, 
(a) “ HowI treat my patients who are 
affected with Pyorrhoea Alveolaris ;” 
(b) “ How I fight against the acidity 
of the mouth.” After discussion of 
these essays the meeting adjourned 
about 1 o’clock to meet at the Harvard 
Union, Cambridge, at 5 p. M. 

The 31st annual meeting and ban- 
quet of this Association was called to 
order at 6 ».M. at the Harvard Union, 
with 145 present, the largest gathering 
in our history, and an increase of 20 
per cent. over the previous year. 

After routine business had been dis- 
posed of, members and friends filed 
into the banquet hall, the entire gath- 
ering standing, while “ Fair Harvard” 
was sung with a will, accompanied 
with instrumental music. 

During the progress of dinner the 
following were elected officers for the 
ensuing year: Pres., L. D. Shepard, 
"79 (Hon.), Boston ; vice-pres., C. E. 
Perkins, d ’90, Brockton ; sec., W. E. 
Boardman, d ’86, Boston ; treas., E. 
Proctor Holmes, d ’88, Boston; ex- 
ecutive committee, W. E. Boardman, 
d ’86, Boston, chairman; W. P. 
Cooke, d ’81, Boston; N. A. Stanley, 
d’84, New Bedford. The Council is 
composed of the officers of the Associ- 
ation. 

When and 


coffee cigars were 
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reached, Pres. H. W. Gillett, d ’85, 
Newport, R. I., opened the exer- 
ciscs in a short speech of welcome, 
and then introduced the guest of the 
evening, Dr. Alexander McKenzie, 
D. D., of Cambridge, who spoke upon 
“the ideals a man should live up to, 
and the necessity of performing the 
duty that one has at hand.” 

During Dr. McKenzie’s speech 
Pres. Eliot entered the hall and was 
received with great applause. On be- 
ing introduced he commented on the 
wonderful advance of professional den- 
tistry in the past 50 years. 

Dean E. H. Smith, the next speaker, 
spoke as follows : — 

“The presence of Dr. McKenzie 
recalls to my mind his saying, on an 
occasion similar to this, that the den- 
tal profession, in contrast with other 
professions, was a distinctly silent 
profession. It occurred to me then, 
and has again impressed me to-night, 
that if we could have more of Dr. 
McKenzie,'we might forever remain 
silent. 

“ But unfortunately for us, he can- 
not give all of his splendid talents to 
the furtherance of our needs alone, so 
that it behooves us to become a bit 
more noisy and try to impress the 
people with what we are doing to con- 
tribute to the great charities of the 
world, for few are the people who 
really know of the kind and amount 
of the dental work done for the poor 
in the infirmaries connected with our 
dental schools. For instance, in our 
own School, during the past year, we 
have treated 7789 patients. Treating 
cases for disease of the gums, 2809 ; 
sets of teeth cleaned, 1497; gold fill- 
ings, 3236; amalgam fillings, 2063 ; 
cement fillings, 1718 ; gutta percha fill- 
ings, 3680 ; number of porcelain inlays, 
10; total number of operations, 19,981. 
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“In surgieal department: abscess, 
11; antrum disease, 3; tumor, 3; 
necrosis, 11 ; cleft palate,3 ; ulcer, 1 ; 
hare-lip 4 ; epulis, 1; dental cyst, 1 ; 
exsection of inferior dental nerve, 1. 

“In mechanical department, crown 
and bridge work: porcelain tips, 1 ; 
porcelain inlays, 31 ; caps and crowns, 
152; bridges, 27; crowns repaired, 
15 ; bridges, 7 ; sets of artificial teeth, 
273; sets of artificial teeth repaired, 
121. 

““We also treated 33 patients for 
fractured jaws, which necessitated 52 
different appliances. 

“In the orthodontia department 
there were 93 sets of teeth regulated, 
necessitating 174 appliances and 132 
models of the cases. Multiply the num- 
ber by 52and you get some idea of the 
work that this ‘silent profession’ is 
doing, and doing, in a large part, with- 
out endowment. 

“T know well, gentlemen, that you 
come together on this occasion to show 
by your presence your loyalty to the 
dental department of this grand old 
University, and I also well know that 
you have materially emphasized that 
sentiment by putting your hands into 
your pockets and contributing, to the 
extent of your means, to the financial 
welfare of the School, and I think I 
read in your faces aright when I say 
that you are ready to repeat that offer- 
ing, and I can assure that you will 
later on be given that chance, for con- 
trary to some reports, a considerable 
sum of money must yet be raised for 
our new building. Of course a large 
part of it must come from the wise rich 
who are constantly giving to all worthy 
objects. But in addition to this, we 
must rely upon our graduates for a 
substantial contribution to a working 
fund. 

“ But, gentlemen, your loyalty to 
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your Alma Mater, and your willingness 
with your money to help along the 
School, is not enough. 

“JT want to see every Harvard Dental 
graduate take a more active part in 
the great dental societies of the world, 
and by original research contribute 
something to the welfare of the people, 
to the advancement of the profession, 
and to the glorification of Harvard. 

“T like to feel that you are interested 
in what your School is doing in the 
making of the dentist of to-day. Let 
me tell you. In the first place we are 
a bit particular as to the material. 
We weed out a great many at the start, 
and the balance are well tried out dur- 
ing the first year, and the few who re- 
main furnish very good groundwork 
for the making of good dentists. A 
good sample of our product we intro- 
duce to you to-night as the Class of 
1902. This class on entering numbered 
46. On Commencement Day, 23 of this 
entering class will receive the degree. 
It is natural to ask, Why so many 
failures? Is it due to the incapacity 
of the menor the teachers? Without 
going into the discussion of this ques- 
tion, I should say off-hand, a little of 
both. 

“We realize every year the weak- 
ness of our methods, and every year 
try to improve them, and I believe 
we do improve them. But technical 
education is expensive and we need 
money. Each year we spend for teach- 
ing, equipment, etc., more money than 
the total amount received from tuition 
fees, and receipts from the infirmary, 
and are obliged to draw every year on 
the interest of our small invested 
funds. 

“ The blessed tendency in the School 
now is to talk less and show more. 
We have introduced this method dur- 
ing the last year, in the mechanical 
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department more especially, to the 
junior men. They have been taught, 
in sections, how to do, not simply told 
how to do. This method will be fur- 
ther extended. 

‘“‘ Next year we shall introduce, so far 
as 1 know, a new departure in dental 
teaching. A dental operating room 
will be established in some of our hos- 
pitals. Instructors from our dental 
staff will be in charge and give in- 
struction to the senior class in sec- 
tions of not more than one or two 
men. This special attention to each 
advanced student in a specially fitted 
operating room, away from the excite- 
ment of the general infirmary, will 
prove, we think, of great benefit to the 
student, and will also carry with it 
much needed free dental service to the 
poor. 

“Tn addition to this, in the fourth 
year soon to be added to our term of 
study, much special clinical work will 
be introduced. Many of you witnessed 
to-day the work that we are doing in the 
infirmary and laboratory. We would 
much appreciate your presence at other 
times during the session, when, by 
observation of our methods, you would 
be able to suggest improvements. 

“ We ask for criticism, and we seek 
advice. Especially do we like that 
form of criticism which, being free 
from all personal malice and preju- 
dice, springs only from an honest mo- 
tive to make better, broader, and more 
influential the dental department of 
Fair Harvard.” 

Prof. Thomas Fillebrown, the next 
speaker, touched upon the medical 
aspect of our profession and advocated 
the medical degree covering both. 

Prof. C. A. Brackett spoke upon in- 
spiration of the man in his profession, 
and was followed by Prof. W. H. 
Potter on the social side of the Univer- 
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sity, advocating all to get into touch 
with the various departments of the 
University. 

Wm. W. Marvel thought our New- 
port friends ought to be able to assist 
the School financially, as they enjoy a 
wealthy patronage. 

B. H. Cooper, for the Class of 1902, 
was the last speaker, and thanked the 
professors and instructors for their 
kindness and courtesy while students 
in the School. 

‘The following vote was passed : 
“That a special committee be ap- 
pointed by the chair to devise ways 
and means for choosing officers of this 
Association, and report at next annual 
meeting.” The chair appointed Drs. 
H. S. Parsons, A. H. St. C. Chase, 
and J. A. Reilly. 

The following resolution was offered 
and passed : ‘‘ Resolved, that while be- 
lieving it to be desirable to be in touch 
with all the institutions and environ- 
ments of the University, we recom- 
mend the Alumni of this School to 
subscribe for the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine.” 

2 joined the Association, one each 
from classes 1876, 1886, 1887, 1889, 
4 from the Class of 1899, 3 from 
Class of 1900, one from Class of 1901, 
and 20 from class of 1902, making 32. 

The membership consists of 24 life 
and 188 active, a total of 212; there 
are 9 honorary and 55 corresponding 
memberships, making the grand total 
of 276. 

The names and addresses of the 
new members are as follows :— 

Oscar B. Brann, d ’76, 1309 F St., 
N. W., Washington, D.C. ; Frederick 
M. Mayo, d ’86, 378 Tremont St., 
Boston ; Charles H. Veo, d ’87, 74 
Boylston St., Boston ; Arthur H. Os- 
good, d ’89, 372 Boylston St., Boston; 
James B. Croswell, d ’99, Hunting- 
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ton Ave., 8 Tremont St., Boston ; 
Burt M. Bristol, d ’99, Groton ; John 
M. Donovan, d ’99, 23 Savin Hill Ave., 
Dorchester ; Elbridge D. King, d ’99, 
419 Boylston St., Boston ; Dennis J. 
Hurley, d ’00, Greenleaf Blk., Ded- 
ham ; David F. Spinney, d ’00, 1330 
Beacon St., Brookline; John A. Watts, 
d ’00, 6 Gordon St., Jamaica Plain ; 
Patrick H. Buckley, d ’01, Times 
Bldg., Brockton. 

The following are all of the Class 
of 1902 :— 

Walter A. Bradford, Saco, Me.; 
Adelbert M. Bruce, Natick ; Burton 
H. Cooper, president of Class, 1247 
Mass. Ave., Boston ; Charles H. Daly, 
101 Tremont St., Boston ; Arthur T. 
Freeman, 100 West Newton St., Bos- 
ton; C. Wesley Hale, secretary of 
Class, Springfield ; Frederick B. Hicks, 
50 Harvard St., Brookline: Erving 
F. Lowe, Fitchburg ; Edward J. Me- 
Goldrick, 335 Franklin St., Cam- 
bridge ; Walter G. Newell, 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston ; James J. O’Brien, 
10 Skehan St., Somerville ; Leo A. 
Rogers, 11 Gibbens St., Somerville ; 
William J. Speers, 22 Summer St., 
Newport, R. I.; Walter J. Scott, 30 
Madison St., Rutland, Vt.; Harry B. 
Shuman, Providence, R. I.; Rudolph 
Sykora, 283 Dartmouth St., Boston ; 
Charles T. Warner, 60 McLellan St., 
Dorchester; H. Eugene Watkins, 
Worcester ; Bryce A. Wilson, 274 
Cottage St., Pawtucket, R. I.; Her- 
bert H. Yarrington, 54 Church St., 
Rutland, Vt. 

The following additional names are 
of the Class of 1902 not members of 
the Association : — 

Frederick M. Cassidy, 561 Boylston 
St., Boston ; William C. Clinch, 2 Park 
Sq., Boston; Charles D. Cobb, 22 
Post-Office Block, Arlington ; Albert 
W. Day, 14 Dale St., Worcester ; 
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Morris A. Lazarus, 14 Holyoke St., 
Boston ; Frank R. McCullagh, 9 May- 
fair St., Roxbury ; Henry E. MeNally, 
19 Hancock St., Quiney ; Walter C. 
Miner, 66 Huntington Ave., Boston ; 
Thomas B. Owens, 30 Huntington 
Ave., Boston ; Luther D. Shepard, Jr., 
330 Dartmouth St., Boston ; George 
F. Wolfe, Canton. 

The Alumni kept open house on 
Commencement Day, June 25, at 
Hollis 5, Cambridge, where both den- 
tists and physicians were welcomed. 

At the Council meeting of this Asso- 
ciation, held July 9, the Committee on 
Harvard Dental School was reap- 
pointed for the ensuing year, viz.: 
Drs. L. D. Shepard, W. E. Boardman, 
and C. P. Briggs, all of Boston. 

The Committee on Spread for Com- 
mencement Day, 1903, was appointed 
as follows: Drs. A. H. St. C. Chase, 
Everett ; G. O. Bartlett, Cambridge ; 
H. De W. Cross, Nashua, N. H. 

Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86, Sec. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL ALUMNI. 


The annual meeting was held in the 
chapel of the School, June 24, at 10 
A.M. The meeting was called to or- 
der by the President, the Rev. James 
De Normandie, and prayer was offered 
by the Rev. H. T. Secrist. The Rev. C. 
F. Russell moved an amendment to 
the constitution, which was adopted, 
under which the Secretary was made 
a member ez officio of the Business 
Committee, and two instead of three 
other members are to be chosen by 
the Association each year. The Rev. 
Edward Cummings of the South Con- 
gregational Church, Boston, and Prof. 
H. H. Haynes of the Divinity School, 
were elected associate members. The 
nominating committee reported a list 
of officers for the ensuing year. Their 
report was accepted and the following 
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officers were elected : Pres., Dr. James 
De Normandie ; vice-pres., Dr. W. 
H. Lyon; sec., the Rev. Roderick 
Stebbins ; business committee, the 
Rev. Edward Hale, the Rev. C. F. 
Russell, and the President of the Asso- 
ciation, the Secretary, and the Dean of 
the School. 

The address of the morning was 
given by Prof. George F. Moore upon 
the subject, “The Field of an Unde- 
nominational Divinity School.” 

The necrology of the year was read 
by the Rev. S. C. Beach. 

The annual dinner was held at the 
Harvard Union at 1.30 p.m. Dr. 
De Normandie presided, and brief 
speeches were made by Pres. Eliot, 
Prof. F. G. Peabody, the Dean of the 
School, Prof. G. L. Cary of Meadville, 
Pa., the Rev. F. C. Southworth, the 
newly elected president of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, the Rev. H. 
W. Foote of the graduating class, the 
Rev. F. L. Hosmer, and the Rev. 
Robert Macdonald. 

Roderick Stebbins, ’81, See. 


HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE. 

The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine Association was 
held at’ the office of the Magazine, 
517 Exchange Building, Boston, on 
June 24. The only business of im- 
portance was the election of officers, 
as follows : President, Charles Francis 
Adams, ’56, of Lincoln ; vice-presi- 
dents, James Read Chadwick, ’65, of 
Boston, James Barr Ames, ’68, of 
Cambridge, William Lawrence, 771, 
of Cambridge, Francis Cabot Lowell, 
76, of Boston ; secretary, James At- 
kins Noyes, ’83, of Cambridge ; 
treasurer, Winthrop Howland Wade, 
81, of Dedham ; council (for the 
term ending in 1905): Frederic 
Jesup Stimson, ’76, of Dedham, Owen 


Wister, ’82, of Philadelphia, Arthur 
Adams, ’99, of Quincy. 


LAW SCHOOL ALUMNI. 

The attendance at the Law School 
Association meeting was very slim. 
The elections were as follows : Pres., 
J. H. Choate, ’52 ; treas., F. S. Good- 
win, 90; sec., C. S. Rackemann, L. 
S. ’81; members of the council for 
four years: G. H. Wald, / ’78, E. Q. 
Keasbey, / ’71, F. W. Hackett, ’61. 

C. S. Rackemann, L. 8. ’81, See. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL ASSO- 
CIATION, 

The annual meeting was held in 16 
University Hall, at 12.30 on Com-- 
mencement Day. Pres. Howland be- 
ing absent, Vice-Pres. Lamson pre- 
sided. After hearing the Treasurer’s 
report, the Association elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year: 
Pres., W. H. Niles, s ’66 ; first vice- 
pres. C. D. Lamson, s 65; second 
vice-pres., S. P. Sharples, s ’66 ; sec. 
and treas., J. L. Love, p 90 ; mem- 
bers of the council, William Watson, 
s 57, W. M. Davis, s 69, R. T. Jack- 
son, s 84. 

The Association voted to establish 
a scholarship of $150 for a student in 
the Lawrence Scientific School. This 
scholarship may be awarded in the 
usual way, or may meet the expenses 
of the summer scientific studies of a 
student who already holds another 
scholarship. 

The Association found its experi- 
ment of providing a luncheon for its 
members in the College Yard on Com- 
mencement Day to be highly satisfac- 
tory ; and the Treasurer was author- 
ized to make provision for a repetition 
of the luncheon at the next Commence- 
ment. 

There are now 25 life members and 
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180 other active members in the Asso- 
ciation. All graduates of the Law- 
rence Scientific School are cordially 
invited to join. The initiation fee is 
31, and the annual due is $1. 


J. L. Love, p ’90, See. 


MEDICAL ALUMNI. 

The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Medical Alumni Association was held 
June 24, at 12 M., at the Harvard 
Medical School. President Dr. Blake 
in chair. 

The minutes of the previous meet- 
ing, as read by the Secretary, were 
accepted. The Treasurer not being 
present, his report was read by Dr. E. 
H. Brigham, this report having been 
audited by Drs. Ayer and Francis 
Williams. Treasurer’s and Auditors’ 
report accepted. 

The Treasurer’s annual report for 
the year 1901-1902 showed a balance 
on hand June 28, 1901, of $2781.92 ; 
received from dues, $1260.00; in- 
terest, etc., $77.33; total receipts, 
$4119.25. Paid out for general ex- 
penses, including $827.49 for the 
quarterly Bulletin, $1405.25. Balance 
on hand, June 25, 1902, $2714. 

The assistant editor of the Quarterly 
was called on for a few remarks ex- 
plaining the work of the past year. 
He reported that the expense of pub- 
lishing the Quarterly had only ex- 
ceeded the appropriation made there- 
for by a few dollars. He then asked 
for any suggestions regarding the con- 
tinuance of this work. Dr. Alfred 
Worcester, of Waltham, spoke on the 
advisability of the Quarterly becoming 
a part of the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine. The advantages of such 
a combination would be a closer rela- 
tion of the Medical School and the 
University on the part of our medical 
graduates. The Secretary replied 
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that these advantages had long been 
apparent to the Council, but that it 
did not seem feasible as a business 
proposition to obtain the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine for our members 
at the present rate of membership of 
the Association. Dr. Azel Ames, of 
Porto Rico, spoke a few words recom- 
mending a vote of thanks to the edi- 
tors of the Quarterly, which recom- 
mendation having been put toa formal 
motion was carried. 

The next order of business was 
election of Councilors for the years 
1902-1906. The following were 
elected: Dr. R. C. Cabot, ’°89, of 
Boston ; Dr. G. A. Harlow, m ’93, of 
Milwaukee, Wis. ; Dr. N. B. Potter, 
90, of New York. During the count- 
ing of the ballots, the President pro- 
posed for discussion a proposition that 
had been made by several of the 
New York members that it might be 
advisable to hold the meeting and din- 
ner in 1903 in New York instead of in 
Boston. This idea received no encour- 
agement among the members present. 

After the announcement of the 
names of the chosen Councilors the 
meeting adjourned to lecture room E., 
where refreshments were served. 

George S. Whiteside, m ’97. 


PHI BETA KAPPA. 

The annual business meeting of the 
Phi Beta Kappa, Alpha chapter of 
Massachusetts, was held in Harvard 
Hall on June 26. These officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Pres., 
Prof. A.S. Hill ; vice-pres., Prof. Wil- 
liam James ; sec., W. C. Lane ; treas., 
H. G. Denny. 

These honorary members were 
elected: T. J. Coolidge, 50; W. 
P. Upham, 56; H. W. Smyth, ’78 ; 
B. S. Hurlbut, ’°87; Ralph Hoffman, 
94. 
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These members of the Class of 1902 
were nominated by the immediate 
members in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the constitution and were 
elected: H. M. Ayres, W. M. Crane, 
W. E. Forbes, H. R. Van Law. 

Two amendments to the constitu- 
tion were adopted, viz: — 

Article V to read: “ Any member, 
with the previous approbation of the 
President, Vice-President, or Corre- 
sponding Secretary, may invite any 
one gentleman to dine with the Soci- 
ety at its Anniversary meeting, the 
ticket being at the expense of the 
member giving the invitation, or at 
the expense of the gentleman invited, if 
he be a member of another Chapter.” 

Article XIII to read: “ The Presi- 
dent of the Society, or in his absence 
the Presiding Officer, may invite dis- 
tinguished strangers, not members of 
the Society, to attend at the literary 
exercises and dinner of the Society. 
He may also authorize gentlemen who 
are members of other Chapters to 
purchase tickets for the dinner.” 

Application for a new chapter to 
be established at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity was indorsed by the Harvard 
Chapter as a preliminary to its being 
presented to the Council of United 
Chapters. 

A committee of three was appointed 
to consider whether the occurrence of 
the #. B. K. dinner and the Yale race 
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on the same day could in future be 
avoided. 

The Literary Committee consists of 
John D. Long, ’57, Moorfield Storey, 
66, F. J. Stimson, ’76, A. L. Lowell, 
77, E. R. Thayer, ’88, and the Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 

John Torrey Morse was added to 
the Committee on Honorary Members. 

At noon the procession numbering 
about 200 was formed and marched 
to Sanders Theatre, where Prof. J. 
C. Gray, ’59, presided. Prof. G. F. 
Moore was the chaplain of the day ; 
Prof. G. H. Palmer, ’64, delivered the 
Oration, and Prof. N.S. Shaler, s ’62, 
the Poem, which are printed in this 
issue. 

Dinner was served in the Living 
Room of the Harvard Union. The 
room being larger than Massachusetts, 
the tables were not so crowded and 
could be served more efficiently. It 
is a fine room for the gathering, yet 
many felt sorry to give up the bare- 
ness of Massachusetts with its many 
associations. Dinner was provided by 
the Steward of the Union. 

A new edition of the Society’s Cata- 
logue has been issued, bound in cloth, 
price 35 cents, having one new feature, 
namely, the date of election of honor- 
ary members placed after their names 
in the class lists. The present living 
membership of the Society is 1238. 

William C. Lane, ’81, Sec. 





STUDENT LIFE. 


THE YALE DEBATE. 

The June Magazine went to press 
too early to give an adequate report 
of the Harvard Yale debate, which 
took place in College Street Hall, New 
Haven, on May 12. The question was 


“ Resolved, that the immigration of 
Chinese laborers to our insular posses- 
sions should be prohibited by law.” 
Yale, whose turn it was to choose the 
question, defended the negative, her 
team consisting of R. H. Ewell, ’03, 
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G. D. Graves, L. S., and I. G. Phillips, 


702. Harvard’s representatives were 
A. A. Ballantine,’04, who in his Fresh- 
man year was president of the Fresh- 
man Debating Club and was a mem- 
ber of the 1904 team which competed 
with Exeter, with 1903, and with 1902 ; 
J. H. Holmes, 02, who was on his 
Class team in 1899 and 1900, has won 
a Boylston Prize for Speaking, and 
this year won the Coolidge Prize in 
the trial debate; G. M. G. Nichols, Sp. 
L. S., who was on the second team in 
preparation for the Princeton debate 
this year; and Gilbert Bettmann, ’03, 
alternate, who has been in several 
inter-Class debates. 

Prof. Henry Rogers, of the Yale 
Law School, presided. The judges — 
Prof. A. J. Goodnow, of Columbia, 
Walter H. Page, editor of the World’s 
Work, and Dr. Leighton Parks — had 
no hesitation in awarding the victory 
to Harvard, whose superiority lay in 
excellence of form, clear presentation 
of the case, strong emphasis on the 
main arguments, and telling evidence 
in support of these arguments. Both 
sides were strong in rebuttal, an ele- 
ment in debating which is deservedly 
receiving more attention from col- 
lege teams. This is the 9th debate 
out of 13 which Harvard has won 
against Yale. The victory is all the 
more creditable because our team was 
composed of men without intercollegi- 
ate experience, whereas one of the 
Yale men spoke against Harvard last 
year, and all three were regarded as 
so far above the average that the 
Yale papers expected them to win 
easily. The Harvard team owed its 
success largely to the training of A. S. 
Hayes, ’91, the chief coach. 


OVATION TO DEAN BRIGGS. 
On the evening of May 15 a most 
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unusual demonstration took place. 
The day before, the announcement had 
been made of the resignation of Dean 
Briggs, after 11 years’ service, and 
the students, to show their affection 
for him, planned a mass meeting. The 
word was passed on secretly, and when 
the Dean, who had been brought into 
the Yard by Mr. Cobb, reached Uni- 
versity, he found a great crowd wait- 
ing for him. E. Lewis, ’02, led the 
cheering. Being called on for a speech, 
the Dean said, “Gentlemen, I am 
afraid I can’t say anything. I have 
just been inveigled here by my friend, 
Mr. Cobb. I can only say that I am 
not a bit afraid for the students of 
Harvard College, because I know in 
Mr. Hurlbut’s hands they will be 
looked after well, and I can only hope 
that when I give up my present work, 
I shall still see a great deal of the 
students of Harvard College. I am 
sure they can get along without me, 
but I know I can’t get along with- 
out them.” After more cheers, and 
“Fair Harvard,” the scene ended. 


CLASS DAY. 

Class Day fell on Friday, June 20, 
with perfect weather. There were no 
novelties and only one mishap to be 
recorded, — the loss of the Yale game, 
which had been postponed from the day 
before on account of rain, — but the 
larger crowds, the additional bands of 
music, and the more elaborate enter- 
tainments showed how the College 
is growing. Fully 500 members of 
the Senior Class took part in the ex- 
ercises, which began with brief ser- 
vices at 9A.M. in Appleton Chapel 
conducted by the Rev. F. G. Peabody. 
At 10.45 the Class reassembled and 
marched to Sanders Theatre, where 
Roscoe Conkling Bruce, the colored 
orator, spoke on popular education, 
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Robert M. Green, the poet, read a poem 
entitled “The Challenge of Youth,” 
Harry M. Ayres delivered the Ivy 
Oration, and Waldo E. Forbes’s ode 
was sung to the tune of “ Fair Har- 
vard.” 

At the conclusion of these exercises, 
the social festivities began. Members 
of the Pi Eta spread in the Gymnasium; 
the Hasty Pudding men entertained at 
their clubhouse on Holyoke St.; the 
Theta Delta Chi at their new house on 
Dunster St.; the Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
at the Colonial Club; the Zeta Zeta 
Gamma in Hastings Hall; the Kappa 
Gamma Chi back of Holworthy; the 
Delta Upsilon in their rooms. There 
were besides these many individual 
spreads and teas, including the Beck 
Hall tea given by a large number of 
club men. 

At two o’clock the Yard was cleared 
of all persons not having tickets. 
From 2 till 7 the bands played in the 
Yard, which was comparatively quiet 
during the afternoon, as the post- 
poned Yale game on Soldier’s Field 
attracted some 10,000 spectators. It 
was five o’clock before the regular 
program was taken up. The Seniors, 
before marching round the Yard and 
cheering the buildings, retired to the 
old Tree, where Dix of the Lampoon 
read a chaffing poem, and then dis- 
tributed mock presents. As each man 
came forward the Class sang, “O, 
won’t you come up,come up.” Thomp- 
son, president of the Crimson, received 
a gift which caused great mirth. R. 
M. Green, editor of the Monthly, 
and Class Poet, was given a book ; 
Rainsford, tbe biggest man in the 
Class, had a toy; Schweppe, the 
business man of the Class, a small- 
sized globe ; Bullard, captain of the 
Crew, a little mermaid ; Lang, who 
wrote the “ Hasty Pudding” music, 
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and who acted as chorister in place 
of the absent Brownell, a small-sized 
music box ; Barrett Wendell, Jr., cap- 
tain of the Nine, a book of slang. 
When the fun was over, the procession 
cheered the buildings and marched to 
the Delta, where the seats were al- 
ready crowded with guests and the 
lawn was occupied with graduates 
and undergraduates. Chief Marshal 
Campbell led the cheering for Pres. 
Eliot, Dean Briggs, and Dean Shaler, 
Major Higginson, George W. Weld, 
Augustus Hemenway, and Prof. Hol- 
lis, for the athletic teams and for the 
ladies, and at the conclusion there 
was a renewed outburst, in which 
every one joined, for Dean Briggs. 
When Campbell called for cheers for 
Pres. Roosevelt, there was a wild de- 
monstration. The Glee Club, led by 
Lang, sang, “ Here ’s to Johnny Har- 
vard,” “America,” and “Fair Har- 
vard.” Then followed the throwing 
of confetti and the general pandemo- 
nium which accompanies that cere- 
mony. The fight for the flowers was 
tame, and then, slowly, the great 
crowd dispersed to the Yard and the 
teas. From 7 till 9 President Eliot 
received the graduating class at his 
house on Quincey Street. As soon as 
it was dark, the Yard was illuminated 
with Japanese lanterns and electric 
lights, and the bands played. At 9, 
the Banjo Club and the Mandolin and 
Guitar Club gave a concert in the 
Yard. All through the evening there 
was dancing in Memorial Hall and in 
the Gymnasium. Midnight had come 
before the last lights were out. 

The Class of 1902 will be missed 
at Harvard, for it has contributed 
more than the average number of 
men to the athletic teams, and to the 
College papers, and it has done its 
share to promote the social life of the 
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College. It has seen Harvard victori- 
ous in debate and in all the great sports 
except rowing. Harvard has won four 
years straight in baseball, and in 
track athletics, and two years, besides 
a tie, at football, since 1902 entered 
College. The Class has also taken 
good rank in scholarship. 


THE HARVARD UNION. 

Henry S. Thompson, ’99, assistant to 
the Recorder for several years past, has 
been elected treasurer of the Union, 
to succeed H. K. Brent, ’98, resigned. 
The Union was open to members and 
their friends on Class Day, and 
proved a great attraction to a constant 
throng of visitors. Among the recent 
gifts received by the Union are an 
enlarged picture of the 1868 Crew, 
presented by F. H. Appleton, ’69 ; 
Jesse’s ‘“ Historical Memories,” 30 
volumes, the gift of the L. C. Page 
Publishing Co. ; etched portraits of 
John C. Ropes, ’57, and L. McK. 
Garrison, 88, from the Hasty Pudding 
Club ; and a picture of the Harvard- 
McGill Football Game in 1876, from 
C. W. Sever & Co. 


SOCIETY ELECTIONS. 

Signet: First Seven from 1904: 
1. S. A. Welldon; 2. A. D. Ficke ; 
3. L. M. Crosbie ; 4. E. R. Little ; 
5. A. Forbes ; 6. W. R. Bowie; 7. 
C. R. Post. Honoraries— Dr. W. A. 
Neilson, W. G. Brown, ’91.— Cercle 
Francais: Pres., A. C. Champollion, 
’02 ; vice-pres., W. A. Burnham, Jr., 
’04 ; sec., F. B. Thompson, ’03 ; treas., 
E. C. Edson, *04.— Spanish Club: 
Pres., F. W. Snow, ’03 ; vice-pres., A. 
P. Raggio, 2 G.; sec., N. F. Hall,3 G.; 
treas., A. Cumming, 3 L.; fifth mem- 
ber of executive committee, W. P. 
Sawyer, 03. — Randall Hall Associa- 
tion: Pres., R. S. H. Dyer, 2 L.; vice- 
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pres. R. R. Alexander, ’04 ; sec., H. 
E. Benedict, ’03; directors: J. W. 
McQueen, 2 L., B. F. Allen, 1 L., A. 
F. Blakeslee, 3 G., H. W. Godfrey, 
02, D. A. Baldwin, ’03, D. D. Chase, 
03, C. B. Ames, 703, V. A. Tsanoff, 
04, L. M. Crosbie, ’04, R. Foster, ’04, 
W. Tyng, ’05.— St. Paul’s Society : 
Pres., M. T. Lightner, ’03 ; vice-pres., 
S. A. Greeley, 03; sec., G. C. Cun- 
ningham, ’04; treas., H. E. Kelley, 
03; librarian, K. K. Smith, 04; 
chorister, A. W. Locke, ’05.— Boyl- 
ston Chemical Club: Pres., H. A. Carl- 
ton, 02; vice-pres., F. G. Jackson, 
03 ; sec. and treas., H. E. Benedict, 
’03 ; third member of executive com- 
mittee, J. A. Gibson, 02. — Graduate 
Club: Pres., A. H. Carpenter ; vice- 
pres., R. F. Phelps ; sec., M. A. Shaw; 
treas., A. H. Shearer. — Memorial So- 
ciety: Pres., Prof. C. E. Norton, ’46 ; 
vice-pres., W. C. Lane, ’81; sec., R. 
Pier, 03 ; treas., C. G. Loring, 03. — 
Whist Club: Pres., V. K. Keesey, ’03 ; 
vice-pres., C. W. Barry, ’03; sec. and 
treas., J. M. DeWolfe, ’04; fourth 
member of the executive committee, 
C. F. Lovejoy, 04; A. C. England, 
3 M., captain of the team. —Catholic 
Club: Pres., A. Derby, 03; vice- 
pres., T. M. Fitzpatrick, 04; sec., 
F. E. Neagle, 05; treas., W. A. 
Schick, ’05. — Civil Engineering Club: 
Pres., J. P. H. Perry, 03; sec. and 
treas., C. W. Stark, ’03.— Harvard 
Dining Association: Directors, C. H. 
Derby, ’03, S. Blaikie, 03, W.S. Sug- 
den, ’03, for the College and Scientific 
School ; E. L. Getchell, 3 G., for the 
Graduate School; C. F. D. Belden, 
for the Law School. — The Lampoon 
has elected T. Ybarra, ’05, a regular 
editor and R. May, ’04, a business 
editor. — Harvard Monthly: L. Ward, 
’03, editor-in-chief ; H. S. Martin, ’03, 
business manager; M. K. Hart, ’04, 
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assistant business manager; S. A. 
Welldon, ’04, a regular editor. 


NOTES. 

The Spanish Club expects to per- 
form El Jndiano this year. — The 
St. Paul’s Society plans to hold a joint 
meeting with the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew in Sanders Theatre, on Oct. 
8. Bishop Potter, Dr. Rainsford, and 
Mr. Mott have accepted invitations to 
speak. — Harvard night at the Pop 
Concert on June 16 was very success- 
ful. The selections of the orchestra 
and the Glee Club songs were much 
applauded, and the singing of “ On to 
Victory’ and “Up the Street” was 
joined in by the whole audience.— 
Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood, m ’84, vis- 
ited Cambridge, on June 14, accom- 
panied by Gov. Crane and Maj. H. L. 
Higginson. He attended the Pennsyl- 
vania game, where he was enthusiasti- 
cally cheered ; after the game he was 
shown through the Union. — The cele- 
bration of the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Christian Association, 
founded in 1802, will be held Dee. 16. 
—On Memorial Day, May 30, exer- 
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cises were held in Sanders Theatre at 
noon. The tablets in Memorial Hall 
were decorated as usual. Charles 
Beck Post, G. A. R., attended the 
exercises, which consisted of music, a 
prayer by the Rev. P. R. Frothing- 
ham, ’86, and an oration by Malcolm 
Donald, ’99. At the conclusion, the 
Glee Club sang “America.” — On 
May 31 the Rochambeau Special 
Mission visited the University, under 
the conduct of Ambassador Cambon. 
They were formally received by Pres. 
Eliot. M. Croiset, Dean of the Fac- 
ulty of Letters at the University of 
Paris, spoke in Sanders Theatre, and 
there was an informal tea at Brooks 
House. — The proposed reorganization 
of the Codperative Society furnished 
one of the excitements at the end of 
the year. The situation is fully de- 
scribed by Prof. J. H. Gardiner in 
an article printed earlier in this issue. 
The vote on June 8 resulted in the 
defeat of the proposed reform, by 
242 to 234.— The Memorial Society 
proposes to prepare a list of “ Yard 
Aneestors,”’ as is stated at length in 
the University Notes. 
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Che Baseball Season of 1902. 


In June, 1901, Harvard lost three 
of her winning Nine through gradu- 
ation. In the autumn the material 
in college seemed good to fill two 
of the vacant places—namely, the 
second and third bases. The gradu- 
ation of Reid, however, left the posi- 
tion of catcher pretty weak. 

Early in the autumn began a series 
of misfortunes, which continued 
throughout the year. The Athletic 


Committee debarred Story, the most 
promising candidate for third base, 
and Murphy, another infielder, because 
they had played with what is techni- 
cally known as a summer ball nine. 
They were not declared professional ; 
but they were forbidden to play this 
year because they had disobeyed in- 
structions not to play ball during the 
summer. The loss of these two men 
was more important than at first ap- 
peared. When the list for the squads 
was made out, the only substitute left 
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from the preceding year proved to 
be Kernan, the catcher. The vacant 
positions, therefore, had to be filled by 
men who had had no previous train- 
ing at Harvard ; and an entirely new 
corps of substitutes had to be broken 
in. 

The University batteries and the 
Freshman squad were called out on 
the 17th of February. The material 
was pretty good ; but there was very 
little’ of it. Beside Stillman and 
Clarkson, there were only about six 
pitchers. Coburn, of the Senior Class, 
who had been depended on for net 
pitching, and for the Second Nine, 
caught pneumonia and had to go 
South. 

The pitchers were taken in charge 
by “Cy” Young, of the Boston Amer- 
ican Team. For the first week, he 
took great care that the men should 
not overdo, allowing each to pitch for 
only a few minutes. After this first 
week, he began to develop the men 
along lines much like those followed 
by Coach Lewis. 

On February 24th 
squads were called out. The men were 
divided into two sections ; and were 
put through the same cage drill as 
that of previous years — fielding 
ground balls, sliding bases, and later 
batting and bunting. This latter work 
was done under the direction of W. 
H. Keeler, of the Brooklyn Nine, who 
helped the men very much. 

About the end of March, the out- 
door work began. Then came the 
most severe blow—the disqualifica- 
tion of Frantz, who was held not only 
the best batter but also the bulwark 
of the infield. During the Southern 
trip Wendell was tried at first base. 
Later he was shifted again to the 
outfield, and Randall was taken from 
the Freshman Nine to fill the position. 
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On the return from the Southern trip 
there being no more men to lose by 
Mat- 
thews hurt his knee, and could not 
play from the 25th of April till the 
last of May ; even then his knee was 
so weak that he could not do himself 
justice. Then Coolidge, the only old 
infielder, injured his shoulder, and was 
laid up for some three weeks. There 
was nothing to do but fill their place 
from the Freshman Nine. Next 
Devens, who had played in the outfield 
for two years, so injured his knee that 
he had to give up playing perma- 
nently. Towards the end of May, 
when Coolidge had just got back into 
the game, Carr was taken ill. He 
was out for three weeks, returning 
only in time for the first Yale game. 
The series of injuries ended with Daly, 
who on the last day of practice in New 
York threw out his knee. 

When the season began, the pitchers 
were off color, and the batting was 
good. As the pitchers improved the 
batting fell off until at last, unless the 
pitchers could hold the opponents 
down to less than three runs, a game 
was virtually lost. Had it not been for 
the excellent work of both Stillman 
and Clarkson during the middle of the 
season, the Team — with its five new 
and one new outfielder 
have made the re- 
cord it did. The fielding was loose 
and unsteady. The only thing which 
enabled the Nine to score was the 
base-running ; this was the best Har- 
vard has had for some time ; the men 
were alert, and took every advantage 
of their opponents’ misplays. 

The annual slump came later than 
usual, but harder, too. Not only did 
the batting get to so sad a state that 
the only consolation to the coach was 
that it could get no worse,. but the 


disqualification, injuries set in. 


infielders 
— would not 
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base-running lost all its vigor and life. 
This it did not recover until after the 
first game with Yale. Then the play 
began to improve. 

As to the coaching, the Nine was 
drilled along the same lines as those 
followed by Dr. Nichols and W. T. 
Reid during the past two years. Al- 
though both of these men were on the 
spot, however, their affairs were in such 
condition that they could not assume 
the responsibility of regular coaching, 
Still they rendered valuable assistance 
to Head Coach Galbraith. To him 
too much credit cannot be given : he 
was willing to take the whole respon- 
sibility of developing a winning nine, 
although his circumstances were such 
that he could be on the spot only dur- 
ing the last three weeks of play. All 
the earlier training he was therefore 
compelled to leave to others. Most 
of it was done under the direction of 
W. T. Reid, to whom much is due. 

To sum up: The season of 1902 
was successful. The Nine won twenty- 
one games and lost only three. Both 
games were won with the University 
of Pennsylvania, and with Brown ; the 
Holy Cross series was split ; and the 
only team that Harvard did not beat 
at all was Princeton. In its one game 
with Princeton, the Nine made its most 
miserable exhibition of the whole 
year. 

It was handicapped by the loss of 
four very strong players, and by a per- 
petual string of injuries. These so 
broke up the Team that in only three 
out of its twenty-four games did it line 
up in the same order. Even during 
the series with Yale, Milne, after the 
game at Cambridge, replaced Kernan 
as catcher. Considering how little 
work he had had in games, he filled 
the position very creditably. A new 


batting order, too, was tried, and 
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proved more effective ; for, though it 
lost at Cambridge, the Nine won the 
series with Yale, and won the last game 
in what was said to be one of the finest 
college contests ever seen. 

Barrett Wendell, Jr., ’02. 


Games Played. 





H. Opp. 
April 6. H. v. U. of Maine 8 2 
“ 12. H. * U. of Va. (Washington) 11 8 
‘© 15. H. ** Annapolis (Annapolis) 13 7 
19. H. ** West Point (West Point) 14 4 
“ 622. H. “* Bates 6 2 
‘6 25. H. * Dartmouth 42 
“ 29. H. * Exeter (Exeter) 13 2 
May 1. H. ‘‘ Amherst 3 0 
“ 63. H. “ Colby 91 
“#55. =H. “ Andover (Andover) 20 
«© 1H.“ Brown 8 1 
‘© 10. H. ** Holy Cross 8 5 
‘“ 13. H. ** Williams 7 2 
“© 17. H. * U. of Penn. (Phila.) 8 5 
“ 20. H. * Lehigh ye | 
“94. H. ** Holy Cross (Worcester) 0 2 
ss 28. H. * Cornell 11 1 
* 30. H. “ U. of Illinois 21 
June 4. H. ‘* Brown (Providence) 5 3 
* 11. H. * Princeton (Princeton) 07 
“ 14, H. ** U. of Penn. 1 0 
“ 20. H. ** Yale a 
‘“ 24. H. ** Yale (New Haven) 10 4 
‘ 28. H. ‘* Yale (New York) 6 5 
123 78 
Games won: H. 21; Opponents, 3. 
Fielding Averages. 
NO.G. CH. E. AV. 
KePRGR 2 .cscsecacese once 229 6 .974 
Mime ..c0ccccee sesees ac = 42 2 .952 
BC | Se err ir 24 74 5 982 
Randell << ..csscceccccscess 19 159 2 O24 
BOER: vss cscs ceecccccce OM 55 «B99 
CMMPEAGR << <ccononcasins esses 22 60 7 .883 
Coolidge .....2++scescossees 18 91 12 .868 
Gi sacs cccawacavensstvess 21 66 9 .863 
BEN cn sieccenesisnneseses 13 27 #4 «2852 
rere cee eee « 2 81 16 .802 
MAGIOUE 6560 coss0cesensse 11 29 9 «689 
Batting Averages. 
aR 8 SH. SH. AV. 
SS. SO Roe 7 21 24 4 304 
Clarkson......... 97 23 29 1 299 
Randall ......... 67 15 19 2 -283 
Wendell......... 90 25 25 5 o2tt 
BE ws ksveeacee 44 7 12 2 272 
BRING. 00:6 00500008 11 1 3 0 272 
Matthews........ 7 7 10 2 270 
Coolidge 15 17 7 a 











Kernan.......... 70 611 19 2 -260 
i ee 89 23 23 - -209 
ee 79 «13 17 3 215 


First Yale Game, Cambridge, June 20, 


1902. 
YALE. 
A.B. R. B.H. P.O. A. EB. 
Metcalf, 2 b....ccccccess c28 28 8 
Seren @€a2i2ss 8 
Barnwell, c. f.......++++ DS 2 2 2.8.8 
ON err » &@ 4.2.3.8 
A ee ee eT & © 2-48 
Guernsey, 3 b..........- Sok; @.-2 62 
A ee Creer Ss i 8 &@ 6 4 
Chittenden, 1 b......... &iQigzsiHyeiti 
DIPS Donen ssassesccs ©: © 1 09 6 ® 
PIE sciceceaseevcase 2 7stwew 
HARVARD. 
A.B. R.B.H. P.O. A. E. 
Wendell, 1. £......cccces sD 4 20 0 
BEER i osckecusns es OO BS. 2 8 
Sates: 6 £.........4 2 8 1 Be 2 
Clarkson, cf. p.........4 0 0 1 0 14 
et See ©: 2°53 3.2 
NE 8 Ws nexedanansess @€ i110 656 ® 
Daly, Fr. f.....-cccocooeeerr #? O 1 2 0 O 
BUS. csecsscavtaseee, © 22 2 F 
NR. 0255s cvacwecesese c 0 08 86 2 41 
BR: ech canss 3 2 5 74 5 
Innings....1 23465678 9 
| Seer 00610060 0—7 
Harvard........ 00000002 0—2 


Two-base hit — Randall. Three-base hit — 
Chittenden. Sacrifice hits — Coolidge (2). Stolen 
base — Carr. Bases on balls — By Stillman: 
Metcalf (3), Wear, Guernsey, Miller; by Gar- 
van: Wendell (2), Coolidge. Struck out — By 
Stillman — Cote, Guernsey ; by Clarkson : Cote; 
by Garvan: Kernan (2), Double plays — Still- 
man and Randall; Coolidge, unassisted. Hit by 
pitched balis—By Stillman: Miller, Metcalf. 
Time, 2h.15m. Umpire, Lynch. 


Second Yale Game, New Haven, June 
24, 1902. 


HARVARD. 

A.B. R. B.H. P.o. A. E. 
DOMES. S6...602-0500 3d 0 FL 1 8 I 
Wendell, 1. £.........000. ae ae ee oe 
PE hwconsmes OD OT: OS 
CEM D. ....225 2 FS 2 8 8 
Stillman, c. f..........-- a. & 2 2. 2: 8 
Skilton, 2 b....0...0 cere : 2.42 8 2 4 
Daly, fr. f. ..scecceesvees ci. 2 0. 8 9 
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On socnbcs se eanens e727? 2 FF 3 6 

SRS inissessne ncsenses SB @ i 43 8 

TORIS ..00ccccccses 42 10 13 27 14 2 
YALE. 

A.B. BR. B.H. P.O. A. EL 
ere » 2st ¢ sg 
a Se ree es 2 0 2 @ 
Marawell, ©. £..00.002 000 & © 2 232 8 ® 
SA Ee Sc uweskiea kane we @¢0 8 8 0 8 
WG Das so sicen sones *it2s0o 0 
Guernsey, 3 b.......+.++. 40 0 0 1 0 
errr er 4123 4 0 
Chittenden, 1 b.......... 4 0 017 0 0O 
Garvan, P. ..00.0cceee cscs 3 0 1 0 83 «0 
MCRSlvey, P< 2 6:00050-.05 0000 0 0 

ee ee 42 13 27 14 3 

Innings......1 2 3 45 678 9 
Harvard......61 0300321 0—1#0 
i reer ey 00121000 0—4 


Two-base hit — Clarkson. Three-base hits — 
Clarkson (2.) Home runs — Stillman and Miller. 
Stolen bases — Wear, Wendell (2), Skilton, Carr. 
Double plays — Coolidge and Randall; Metcalf, 
Miller and Chittenden. Bases on balls — Garvan, 
2: McKelvey, 1; Clarkson, 2. Struck out — By 
Garvan, 1; by McKelvey, 1; by Clarkson, 6. 
Passed ball— Winslow. Wild pitches — Clark- 
son, 1; Garvan, 2. Time — 2.30. Umpire Lynch. 
Attendance — 10,000. 


Third Yale Game, New York, June 
28, 1902. 


HARVARD. 

A. B. R. B.H. P.O. A. EB. 

COOldgs, B. B...08.susvcs ‘*ineoe2ii i 
fe ee 412232 0 0 
PEL. PD. ccstexcses eis?ts 
CIFKSOR, P....<cscecseest 2 0 1 8 A 
SS PET ee >t i3?3e6 i 
BRON vsiccenee aesey's S. 8 8.8 2 4 
Matthews, r. f........... é&:t 23a 4 6 
ee ee $0038 2 90 
BEES Bin cc cs ssscocsees 4010 2 90 
as cuntnscsves A 6 6 27 8 6 

YALE 

A. B. BR. B.H. P.O. A. E. 

PE Stitasa ws 2 8 | Fs # 
WEE Cbicsctcsienccnccom © 8 SF 8 © 
Barawell, ¢. £.....00ccces fe 8 » 1 
ee ae ety egis# 
EB conte uivsenss ® a 2. @.4. 3 
Guernsey, 3b.............4 0 1 2 0 0 
DER Riiesessiccccdtiace® YF 2 8 3 6 
Chittenden, 1 b.......... 40 010 0 0 
GVEE, Ds -eiscssccc et 8 OO DPD 2 8 
RUN race srscsencs Ky ee | 2 


1 Two men out when winning run made. 
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Innings..... 1 : 3 : Serres } during the three previous years, and 

Harvard........ 2 0 0012 1— . 

so Cages 00000023 0-5 YY doing so the race between the 


Earned runs — Harvard 2. First base on Er- 
rors — Harvard 1, Yale 5. Two-base hits—Guern- 
sey, Miller, Wendell, Stillman. Left on bases— 
Yale 5, Harvard 4. Sacrifice hits — Skilton, 
Carr. Stolen bases— Wear, Metcalf. First on 
balls — Off Clarkson 1; off Garvan 5. Hit by 
ball— By Garvan 1. Struck out — By Clarkson 
11; by Garvan 3. Passed ball— Milne. Wild 
pitch— Clarkson. Time—2h.37m. Umpire — 
Lynch. Attendance — 9000. 


Che Rowing Season. 


That Harvard was beaten in the 
race this year is in no way a proof 
that the present system is wrong. In 
fact it was owing to this system that 
the crew in many ways rowed as well 
as it did, and those details which the 
crew failed to master were not the re- 
sult of the general plan. If the men 
had not had a good deal of experience 
in rowing on many different crews 
composed of equally different men 
whose first object was to become a 
unity as quickly as possible, they 
would never have been able to get to- 
gether as well as they did in the three 
weeks before the race, during which 
they were unchanged. That there 
were one or twe essential details which 
were not thoroughly perfected was due 
to the fact that nearly six weeks were 
spent in trying to find two satisfactory 
stern men. 

Those in charge of the rowing this 
year were quite aware of the dearth 
of material for stroke and No. 7, and 
for that reason particular efforts were 
made to work up University material 
in the Class crews. These efforts, how- 
ever, did not lead to much, so that the 
process of selection had to be entirely 
gone through again after the Univer- 
sity squad was selected. 

The University squad was called to- 
gether this year ten days earlier than 


graded club crews had to be omitted. 
This course was felt to be wise, be- 
cause in the first place the material 
for the University was neither good 
in watermanship nor in smoothness, 
and furthermore it is more or less of 
a strain to get men together in so 
short a time as these club crews have 
hitherto had. Therefore this year the 
men were given the whole of the va- 
cation, and the result was that they 
came back in first-rate health and quite 
ready to do hard work. 

As many know, the first five or six 
weeks were devoted almost entirely to 
training two stern men. There was 
unprecedented wealth of material for 
the six bow positions, but apparently 
nota single man who was a satisfac- 
tory candidate for either stroke or 
No. 7. First one man was given a 
chance for several days and then 
another. In all eleven men were 
tried at stroke and seven men at No. 
7. Of course the men in the bow were 
receiving attention all this time, both 
in pair work and in the eight, but they 
were necessarily more or less neg- 
lected in the attempt to produce two 
good stern men. Matters went thus 
to within nearly three weeks of the 
race, when the order was finally set- 
tled. 

From this time on the crew im- 
proved steadily and rapidly till the 
day of the race, but they did not really 
have enough time to get perfectly to- 
gether and to be thoroughly consistent 
in their work. The most noticeable 
fault of the crew was the almost com- 
plete omission of the last part of the 
stroke — the finish, —and this neces- 
sarily affected the recovery. Whether 
they would have got a better finish in 
another two or three weeks cannot 
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now be determined, but in all proba- 
bility they could have. 

The Yale crew, on the other hand, 
beside being more polished and delib- 
erate, had a very good finish and push 
to the end of tne stroke, which allowed 
the men to get started easily and 
quickly on the recover, and the boat 
to travel well between strokes. It was 
on this one point, more than any other, 
that the Yale crew proved the faster. 

Neither crew this year was slow. 
In fact the consensus of opinion seems 
to be that both crews were above the 
average : certainly the Yale crew was 
well above it. 

Harvard men should feel the great- 
est gratitude toward E. C. Storrow, 
G. S. Mumford, and J. P. Hutchinson, 
who unhesitatingly gave all their spare 
time and much that they could not 
well spare, to assist in coaching and 
with advice. 


F. L. Higginson, Jr., ’00. 


THE RACES AT NEW LONDON. 
The University Race. 

The races with Yale were rowed 
over the Thames course, New London, 
on June 26. The day was fine, but 
rough water made the conditions not 
wholly favorable. The presence of 
Pres. Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, who 
watched the races from the U. S. 
dispatch boat Dolphin, attracted the 
largest crowd, estimated at 25,000, 
which New London has seen on these 
oceasions. A great fleet of yachts and 
of craft of all descriptions made a lane 
half a mile long at the finish. 

At 6.09 p. mM. Referee Meikleham 
fired his pistol and the ’Varsity eights 
started, Harvard pulling 35 strokes and 
Yale 32. Up to the first half mile the 
boats were almost tied; then Yale 
spurted and reached the mile post two 
seconds ahead of Harvard. In the next 
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half mile the two kept their relative 
positions, but at two miles Yale led by 
4 seconds. Now Harvard spurted, but 
could not gain, so that she was two 
lengths behind at the three mile flag. 
During the last mile both crews put 
in all their reserve power, but Me- 
Grew, the Harvard stroke, was nearly 
exhausted, and Jackson, the Harvard 
coxswain, steered wild. Yale won by 
four lengths in 20 m. 20 s., only 10 
seconds slower than record time, made 
by Yale in 1888. MHarvard’s time, 
20.33, is the fastest ever made bya 
losing crew at New London. The 
general opinion was that the Harvard 
men rowed as good a race as could be 
expected of not very promising mate- 


rial. In pluck they left little to be 
desired. 
YALE ’VARSITY EIGHT. 
Posit. Name. Age. Ht. Wt. 
Bow.C. B. Waterman L. S. ’04... 23 509 158 
Bisse CLR SR, WS. ose sc acc 20 600 170 
Bus aces es MED Oy, iin ns 00 :c0 20 600 168 
4....C. 8. Judson, °03,8......... 22 600 176 
5....C. A. Weymonth, ’03, L. 8. . 23 600 178 
6....P. H. Kunzig (Capt.) 02, L.8. 21 6 02 174 
OT at he Bee ee eee 21 601 170 
St...Russell Bogue, '03.......... 22 600 170 
Cox: AD. FS. Byers, U4. i. é 6.805500 20 508 108 
Average weight of eight, 170} Ibs. 
HARVARD ’VARSITY EIGHT. 

Posit. Name. Age. Ht. Wt. 
Bow. Wm. James, Jr., °03........ 19 601 1633 
2....¥. RB. Swift, L.8...........23 6 114 168 
3....H. Bullard (Capt.) ’02..... 23 600 166} 
4....F. W.C. Foster, '03....... 21 5 10} 1774 
6....5. B. Agen, dr., TW. sonccoes 19 600 173 
6....W. Shuebruk, °02.......... 20 5 114 176} 
7....Guy Bancroft, °02.......... 21 5 10} 161} 
St...D. D. L. McGrew, 703...... 20 600 1674 
Cox. E. W.C. Jackson, °02....... 22 502 105 


Average weight of eight, 169} lbs. 


Strokes Per Minute Positions of Crews. 


Miles. Yale. Harvard. First. Led by 
Start...... 34 35 Yale 3 feet 
| Sr 36 Harvard 3 length 
eer 34 = Yale } length 
re 32 34 Yale } length 
32 34 = Yale 1 length 
: | eer 32 34 Yale 4 length 
Bhi sss esis 32 34 = Yale 4 length 
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: | Se 32 34 = Yale dlength 7....F. 8. Bailey, 04,8.........21 600 168 
LS svseeiens 32 34 Yale ¢length 8t...T. Blagden, Jr., '04,8......200 510 159 
ee 32 33s Yale flength Cox..D.R. Harris, ’05..........16 605 105 
Peer 32 34 = Yale 3 length Average weight, 166 lbs. 
SOE: 32 33s Yale 1} lengths ; oe 
ee 39 34 Yale 2k lengths ; Strokes per minute Positions of Crews. 
ae 32 34 “Yale 2} lengths Miles ¥ ale. Harvard. First. Led by 
BE erie, 32 34 Vile 23 lengths Start...... 38 36 Harvard 10 feet 
essere: 32 «tale 3h lengths 9 f011++""* S 8 Tale 8 feet 
ee 39 34 Yale 3} lengths ES eee 35 33 Yale 10 feet 
Bi kee cde 34 33 Yale 4 length 
OFFICIAL TIME. Bicscocaaware 34 33s Yale 3 length 
Yale. Harvard, 14...-..... 33 34 Harvard 4 feet 
Distance. m. 8. Mees  eeswsccuae 33 34 Harvard 4 length 
Prlloccacessacacee sae 2.294 2.293  1}-.+- e+e 34 34 Harvard =} length 
DW Pie sccecaex . 5.04 TOG DF cssvccces 36 36 —s« Tie 
13 miles...........02-00. 7.37 7.393 
S) Saliba. 5510s seseunse 10.11 10.15 ee See 
OR MIUDE peasewawescseases 12.12 12.17 Harvard. 
SB “SUD ss asnnse cece cacsy 15.10 15.16 1.57 
Bie Melt aoa svesssce ener 17.40 17.49 4.52 
Bo MAB snsioG acess ace 20.20 20.33 7.27 
10.13 
The Freshman Race. 


Almost at the start, Yale took the 
lead and kept it steadily for the first 
mile, which they reached in 4 m. 49s., 
3 seconds ahead of Harvard. A spurt 
put the crimson ahead by 2 seconds at 
the 11-2 mile flag. The last half 
mile was a continuous spurt on both 
sides; Yale finally drew up even, and 
at the finish the judges declared a dead 
heat, for the first time in the history 
of Harvard and Yale rowing. The 
time was 10 m. 13 s. 


HARVARD FRESHMEN EIGHT. 





Posit. Name. Age Ht. Wt. 
Bow...L. T. Swaim.......... 19 601 154 
Oe J.D. Tew (Capt.)........ 20 509} 152 
Sisee ss Arthur W. Locke 5 104 158 
Biswuxe H. B. Webster... 0000s 18 600 157 
Biscosceks Or Gicccsccaccccssae OlF A768 
Biscess W. 8. Hall......cccseees.20 600} 176 
Sevsous Carl AOR. «2.000 ccccsed 21 601 171 
8t..... Winthrop Cushing........20 511 140 
Cox...A. E. Chase..............18 505 106 
Average weight of eight, 160} Ibs. 
YALE FRESHMEN EIGHT. 
Posit. Name. Age. Ht. Wt. 
Bow.W. H. Barnum, ’04 (Capt.).20 511 161 
2....G. E. Dickinson, ’04, 8....20 510 161 
3....H. L. Ferguson, ’04,8...... 20 510 169 
Ricnctts DUM OE GODS sacaee ceicks 1 603 164 
5....A. C. Halpen, ’04,8.......22 600 176 
6....J. P. Kineon, '04,8........ 18 600 169 
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The Four-Oar Race. 

The four-oar race of the ’Varsity 
substitutes was the least interesting, as 
Harvard took and kept the lead from 
the outset. In spite of rough water 
and wind, Harvard won by two lengths 
in 11 m. 19} sec. Yale’s time was 
11 m. 254 see. 


HARVARD ’VARSITY FOUR. 


Posit. Name. Age. Ht. Wt. 
Bow.E. E. Smith, ’02......... 22 510 166 
2....Richard Derby, ’03...... 21 600 170 
3....R. 8. Francis, ’02........ 21 601% 173 
St...M.R. Brownell (Capt.) 02 20 5 09} 152 
Conse: He Ivy 08s. .0<66250. 18 507 110 
Average weight of four, 165} lbs. 
YALE ‘VARSITY FOUR. 
Posit. Name. Age Ht. Wt. 
Bow.B. Hewitt (Capt.) 03.. 21 510 162 
2....R. M. Levering, ’02....... 22 509 169 
38....H. L. Lawsa, °02......... 21 600 166 
8t...C. E. Adams, °04......... 20 510 148 
Cox..T. B. Minor, °03......... 19 508 110 


Average weight, 161} Ibs. 


Strokes per minute. Positions of Crews. 





Miles. Harvard. Yale. First. Led by 
Start...... 34 34 Harvard 5 feet 
3 32 34 Harvard 1 length 
oo 34 35 Harvard 1 length 
Bre 32 34 Harvard 1} lengths 
Dr censure 32 35 Harvard 14 lengths 
Th.ccccccce 32 34 Harvard 19 lengths 
Bhs sccswss 32 34 Harvard 2} lengths 











34 Harvard 3 lengths 
35 Harvard 3} lengths 


OFFICIAL TIME. 


Harvard. Yale. 
§ mile ...........c cee 2.42 2.45 
RCSD is covabeessnee 5.45 5.49 
A$ miles.......-cccsees 8.32 8.39 
yee eee 11.19} 11.254 


Che Dual Meet. 


Harvard won the eleventh annual 
dual track games with Yale on Soldier’s 
Field, May 24, by 61} points to 42}. 
Four dual records and four Harvard 
records were broken. Harvard’s score 
was made up of 8 firsts, 8 seconds, and 
4 thirds, and half of a second and a 
third. The best individual work was 
done by W. A. Schick, 05, who won 
both the short dashes, and, although 
he strained a tendon during his first 
trial heat, broke the records in both 
events. His time of 94 seconds in the 
100 yards dash equaled the intercol- 
legiate record held by B. J. Wefers 
of Georgetown. Schick also made a 
new record in the 220 yards dash, 213s. 

In the finals of the 220 yards hur- 
dles, Willis won first place in 234 sec- 
onds, breaking the dual and Harvard 
record of 243 seconds, formerly held 
by J. L. Bremer, Jr., ’96. Willis’s 
performance in this event has been 
beaten only once in America, by 
Kraenzlein. 

The summary follows : — 

100 Yds. Dash: Won by W. A. Schick, H.; 2, 
F. R. Moulton, Y.; 3, W. Arnstein, Y. Time 9% s. 

220 Yds. Dash: Won by W. A. Schick, H.; 
2, F. R. Moulton, Y. ; 3, E.C. Rust, H. Time 
22 8. 

440 Yds. Run: 
T. Lightner, H.; 3, 
504 s. 

880 Yds. Run: Won by E. A. Deming, Y. ; 2, 
E. B. Boynton, H.; 3,G. E. Behr, H. Time 2 m. 


é 8. 

Mile Run: Won by B. G. Teel, Y.; 2, C. 8. 
Jacobus, Y.; 3, H. G. Stevens, Y. Time 4 m., 
33} s. 


Won by E. C. Rust, H.; 2, M. 
D. Boardman, Y. Time 
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Two-Mile Run: Won by D. W. Franchot, Y. 
2, E. W. Mills, H. ; 3, R. H. Bumstead, Y. Time 
10. 

120 Yds. High Hurdles: Won by J. H. Con- 
verse, H.; 2, F. W- Bird, H.; 3, C. E. Fisher, 
H. Time 17s. 

220 Yds. Low Hurdles: Won by J. G. Willis, 
H.; 2, F. B. Scheuber, H.; 3, E. Clapp, Y. 
Time 23% s. 

High Jump: Won by R. P. Kernan, H., 5 ft. 
114 in.; 2, F. M. Murphy, H.,and J.S. Spraker, 
Y.,5 ft. 10 in. Spraker won second prize on 
the toss-up. 

Broad Jump: Won by C. Fallows, Y., 21 ft. 
6 in. ; 2, J. H. Shirk, H., 21 ft. 44 in.; 3, A. W. 
Ristine, H., 21 ft. 4 in. 

Shot-Put: Won by J. Q. Tingley, H., 43 ft. 8 
in.; 2, C. H. Robinson, H., 42 ft. 7jin.; 3, F. G. 
Beck, Y., 42 ft. 7 in. 

Hammer-Throw: Won by W. T. Piper, H., 
128 ft. 10 in. ; 2, F. G. Beck, Y., 120 ft. 74 in. ; 
3, S. M. Harris, Y., 109 ft. 9 in. 

Pole-Vault: Won by J. Preston, Y., 11 ft. 3 
in.; 2, F. B. Scheuber, H., 11 t. ; 3, H. H. Pease, 
Y., D. P. Thompson, Y., and R. Hunter, Y., 10 
ft. 6 in. 


The points won in the several events 
this year are given below : — 


1902 
nm. %. 
100 yds. dash.....cccccccccrece 5 3 
Ser FE: GO inn n cscs cassecne 6 2 
BAD JAE TUN 2200 ces scesccece 7 1 
880 yds. run. ...eee---- ee exces Oo DB 
PS MER chocuses so she shoe wes 0 8 
Two-mille TUM, .... 2.02 .scccceee 2 6 
120 yds. high hurdles. ......... 8 0 
220 yds. low hurdles ........... + 
PE MUD Saasenawssdussneeins 6} 14 
ee GO SE rier oe -3 & 
eS ee ee fe 
Hammer-throw............-.-- 5 3 
POO TUMIG 000 ce acien or sceos snes 26 
614 424 


FJntercollegiate Games. 


Harvard won the intercollegiate 
track games on Berkeley Oval, New 
York, on May 31, for the fifth time 
since 1890. This gives Harvard a lead 
of one point toward the Mott Haven 
Cup offered in 1890, which will go 
permanently to the college winning it 
the greatest number of times in 14 


years. Harvard has now won it 5 
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times, while Yale and Pennsylvania 
are tied for second place with four 
each. Of the total 143 points in 
the meet Harvard won 34, Yale 30, 
Princeton 27, Amherst 11, George- 
town 10, Pennsylvania 9, Syracuse 8, 
California 8, Columbia 3, and Cor- 
nell 3. 

Schick ran under a protest from 
Yale on the ground that he partici- 
pated iman open meet in Springfield 
in 1899. The Committee, however, 
did not support the protest. Scheuber 
of Harvard was disqualified by this 
rule from competing this year, and 
Preston of Yale competed under a 
protest for the same reason, but failed 
even to qualify. 

One world’s, one collegiate, and four 
intercollegiate records were broken. 
Besides this, each of the three Harvard 
men who won first places, equaled the 
Harvard record in their respective 
events. 

A. F. Duffey, of Georgetown, ran the 
100 yds. dash in 98 s., breaking the 
world’s record by 4 of a_ second. 
Schick, Duffey’s strongest opponent, 
finished 5 feet behind him. Beck, of 
Yale, established a new record in the 
shot-put with a put of 44 ft.84in. An- 
other surprise was the hammer-throw in 
which De Witt, of Princeton, defeated 
Plaw, of California, who was picked as 
the probable winner. DeWitt threw 
the hammer 164 ft. 10 in., breaking 
Plaw’s former intercollegiate record, 
made in 1900, by over 10 feet. Hor- 
ton, of Princeton, made a new inter- 
collegiate record of 11 ft. 7 in. in the 
pole-vault. 

The summary :— 


100 Yds. Dash — Won by Duffey, Georgetown ; 
2, Schick, H. ; 3, Westney, U. of P. ; 4, Moulton, 
Y. Time 9 s. 

220 Yds. Dash—Won by Lightner, H.; 2, 
Schick, H.; 3, Moulton, Y.; 4, Haigh, H. Time 
213 s. 
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440 Yds. Run — Won by Holland, Georgetown ; 
2, Long, Y.; 3, Rust, H.; 4, Lightner, H. Time 
493 s. 

880 Yds. Run — Won by Taylor, Amherst ; 2, 
Adsit, Princeton; 3, Boynton, H.; 4, Kane, Y. 
Time 2 m. 3s. 

Mile Run —Won by Williams, Princeton ; 2, 
Marshall, Columbia; 3, Jacobus, Y.; 4, Trott, 
Cornell. Time 4 m. 293 s. 

Two-Mile Run — Won by Bowen, U. of P.; 2, 
Franchot, Y.; 3, Forster, Cornell ; 4, Russell, 
U. of P. Time 9 m. 57s. 

120 Yds. Hurdles — Won by Converse, H. ; 2, 
Clapp, Y.; 3, Willis, H.; 4, Wilson, Amherst. 
Time 153 s. 

220 Yds. Hurdles —Won by Willis, H.; 2, 
Clapp, Y.; 3, Cheek, California ; 4, Powell, Cali- 
fornia. Time 234 s. 

High Jump — Won by Low, Syracuse, 5 ft. 
11 in.; 2, Powell, California; 3, Curtis, Prince- 
ton; 4, Jack, Y., 5 ft. 10 in. 

Broad Jump — Won by Foster, Amherst, 21 
ft. 11in. ; 2, Fallows, Y., 21 ft. 103 in. ; 3, Grimes, 
Princeton, 21 ft. 104 in.; 4, Spraker, Y., 21 ft. 
8} in. 

Pole-Vault — Won by Horton, Princeton, 11 ft. 
3in.; 2, Gardner, Syracuse, 11 ft.; Gray, U. of 
P., Colman, Princeton, and Hinton, Y.,tied for 
third place at 10 ft. 6 in. 

Shot-Put — Won by Beck, Y., 44 ft. 8} in. ; 2, 
Tingley, H., 43 ft. 4 in. ; 3, DeWitt, Princeton, 43 
ft. 1 in. ; 4, Robinson, H., 42 ft. 1 in. 

Hammer-Throw — Won by DeWitt, Princeton, 
164 ft. 10 in. ; 2, Plaw, California, 163 ft. 8 in. ; 
3, Wright, Princeton, 139 ft.; 4, Piper, H., 136 
ft. 2} in. 


Total score for 13 years: — 


Harvard Yale U. of P. 
1890 2 294 
1891 46 25 
1892 483 38 
1893 SAR 474 11 
1894 244 7 20} 
1895 22 30 25 
1896 14 444 22 
1897 15% 244 34 
1898 265 223 503 
1899 28 22h 58 
1900 14 204 39 
1901 44 308 58 
1902 34 30 9 

I2otes. 


The Faculty Committee of the Inter- 
collegiate Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion of America is as follows : Prof. E. 
L. Nichols, of Cornell, chairman; Prof. 
A. C. Coolidge, of Harvard, Prof. E. 
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L. Richards, of Yale, Prof. H. B. Pine, 
of Princeton, Prof. M. Y. Colbert, of 
Georgetown. — University Captains : 
Wm. James, Jr., ’03, is captain of the 
Crew ; Walter Clarkson, ’04, Se. Sch., 
of the Nine; A. M. Brown, ’03, of the 
Golf Team; D. P. Penhallow, 03, of 
the Lacrosse Team ; W. L. Hanavan, 
03, of the Basketball Team; M. T. 
Lightner of the Track Team. 

The following committee on the 
regulation of athletic sports has been 
appointed, for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902: Faculty Members: Prof. A. C. 
Coolidge, Prof. T. N. Carver. Grad- 
uate Members: T. N. Perkins, R. W. 
Boyden, B. G. Waters. — P. Ban- 
croft, 03, won the Mallinckrodt shoot 
for the sixth time, thus winning the 
cup. — E. E. Du Pont, ’03, by win- 
ning the handicap shoot, won the L. C. 
Smith prize gun. — The Shooting Club 
has elected the following officers : 
Pres., P. Bancroft, 03 ; vice-pres., E. 
E. Du Pont, ’03 ; sec. and treas., F. 
Ingalls, 04 ; cap., L. E. Hilliard, 2 L. 
— The following men received their 
Track H’s in the Dual Games: C. E. 
Fisher, 2 G., W. T. Piper, ’03, R. P. 
Kernan, 03, F. M. Murphy, 03, F. 
W. Bird, ’04, J. Q. Tingley, ’05, F. B. 
Scheuber, 05, W. A. Schick, ’05. 
The following members of the Univer- 
sity Nine were entitled to hatbands : 
Wendell, Clarkson, Stillman, Cool- 
idge, Milne, R. P. Kernan, Daly, Carr, 
Skilton, Randall, H. D. Kernan, C. 
Frothingham. — The following Fresh- 
men have received Freshman baseball 
numerals: Bolton, Tuckerman, Mason, 
Robeson, Sanger, Matthews, Green- 
ough, Adams, Mitchell, Tyler, Ma- 
guire, Leary, and Thornton. — The 
Freshman musical clubs gave the 
Freshman Crew $300, the proceeds of 
the concert on May 16.—D. C. 
Wright, 03, defended his title to the 
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tennis championship of Massachusetts 
by defeating L. E. Ware, ’99, 3-6, 6-2, 
6-4, 6-3. — E. George, ’03, won the 
Carroll Cup’race for single sculls over 
a one-mile course in 6m. 132 s. T. 
D. Roberts was second, two lengths 
behind. — The Juniors won the Inter- 
class Golf Tournament, defeating the 
Freshmen in the final round 9-2. 
Thornton, Riker, Appleton, and Tuck- 
erman played for 03. — Second Nine 
sweaters and caps were received by 
Marshall, Bowditch, Clark, Rockwell, 
Lovering, Hutchinson, Dever, Parker, 
Black, and Bennett. — Prof. Hollis 
and Dr. Sargent will represent Har- 
vard as members of the committee on 
final athletics for the International 
Olympian Games of 1904. — Repre- 
sentatives from Harvard, Yale, Co- 
lumbia, Annapolis, Cornell, West 
Point, and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania met at Annapolis to organize the 


American Intercollegiate Fencing 
Association. The following officers 


were elected : Pres., F. B. Clark, Co- 
lumbia ; vice-pres., Cadet Roy, of 
West Point; sec. and treas., J. P. 
Parker, ’96.— The Juniors won the 
interclass shoot, defeating the Fresh- 
men in the third shoot of the final 
series by 108 to 77. P. Bancroft, E. 
E. Du Pont, and H. L. Corbett com- 
posed the 703 team. — Towards the 
end of May the Crimson made a count 
by which it appeared that 569 differ- 
ent men played tennis on the courts at 
Jarvis, Norton’s, and Holmes fields. 
The following statisties show roughly 
the number of men engaged in sports 
daily : Tennis, 200; Baseball, 140; 
Track, 135 ; Rowing, 130; Golf, 50 ; 
Lacrosse, 30 ; Shooting, 25 ; Cricket, 
12 ; Gymnasium, 60; Total, 782.— 
W. S. Sugden has been appointed 
manager of the 1903 Baseball Team, 
and of the Lacrosse Team.—R. A. 
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Wood, 03, is manager of the Basket- 
ball Team, and W. C. Clark, ’03, of 
the Track Team. — H. Blythe, 2 L., is 
graduate manager of Athletics, and 
Roger Ernst, ’03, is assistant manager. 

The Autumn Football Schedule: 
Sept. 27. Williams at Cambridge. 
Oct. 1. Bowdoin at Cambridge. Oct. 
4. Bates at Cambridge. Oct. 8. 
Amherst at Cambridge. Oct. 11. 
University of Maine at Cambridge. 
Oct. 15. Wesleyan at Cambridge. 
Oct. 18. West Point at West Point. 
Oct. 25. Brown at Cambridge. Nov. 
1. Carlisle at Cambridge. Nov. 8. 
University of Pennsylvania at Cam- 


bridge. Nov. 15. Dartmouth at 
Cambridge. Nov. 22. Yale at New 
Haven. No game has been arranged 


with Columbia. 

In view of Harvard’s persistent in- 
feriority in Cricket the Crimson edi- 
torially remarked on June 3: “There 
is before the Athletic Committee this 
question: Can enough interest in 
cricket be developed to justify the 
recognition of the cricket team as a 
representative University organiza- 
tion? If not, the Committee should 
not allow Harvard’s name to be used 
as it hasbeen. Butif there is enough 
spirit, open or latent, if the Commit- 
tee does call this a University team, 
then it should have decent support in 
grounds and equipment, as every other 
University team has ; it should be 
given a chance to show what Harvard 
can do under conditions somewhat sim- 
ilar to those existing elsewhere. The 
present halfway, compromising treat- 
ment of the team is most unsatisfac- 
tory.” 

In the Handicap Games on May 12, 
J.G. Willis, 02, broke the University 
record for the 220 yds. hurdles by 4 
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of a second, his time being 242 s. — 
On May 24, the Freshman baseball 
team was defeated by the Yale Fresh- 
men at New Haven by the score of 7 
to 6. The second game, played on 
Soldier’s Field on May 31, was won by 
the Harvard Freshmen by the score of 
4 to 2.— The Sophomores won the 
Class baseball championship. — Har- 
vard won the tennis match with Yale 
at New Haven on May 24, scoring 6 
matches to Yale’s 3.— In the race at 
Ithaca on May 30, the Newell crew was 
defeated by both the Syracuse second 
eight and the Cornell first junior crew 
in slow time over the two-mile course. 
— The Worcester High School crew 
defeated the Freshman crew on Lake 
Quinsigamond, May 30, by a length 
and a quarter. The course was 1} 
miles, and the time of the winning 
erew 8 m. 15 s.— Caspar Whitney, in 
Outing, thus sums up the College Ath- 
letic year: “ Harvard is credited with 
the Yale foot-ball game, University 
and Freshman; the Yale baseball se- 
ries ; the Yale dual track games ; the 
Intercollegiate Athletic Champion- 
ship ; the Yale tennis meet ; the four- 
oared boat race and a dead heat for 
the Freshman race. Yale is credited 
with the Princeton baseball series ; the 
Princeton football game ; the Har- 
vard boat race ; a dead heat for the 
Freshman boat race ; the Intercollegi- 
ate lawn tennis doubles; the Inter- 
collegiate hocky championship; the 
Intercollegiate individual and team 
golf championship and the Intercol- 
legiate basketball championship, and 
second in the Intercollegiate track 
championship. Princeton is credited 
with the lawn tennis singles and third 
place in the Intercollegiate champion- 
ship.” 
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THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


BUFFALO. 

A special meeting of the Buffalo Club 
was held June 25, on the grounds of 
L. D. Rumsey, ’72, with a view to 
carrying out the desire, generally ex- 
pressed at the last annual meeting of 
the Harvard Association, for a more 
active organization and more frequent 
meetings. Mr. Rumsey gave the use 
of his grounds for the occasion, and the 
reunion was similar to those held by 
the classes in the Yard at Cambridge. 
Luncheon was served, with the usual 
features of entertainment appropriate 
to the oceasion. There was also a 
short business meeting of the Club to 
perfect a permanent organization. 
The gathering was well attended and 
pleasantly informal. 


CHICAGO. 


After an interval of two years, the 
Harvard and Yale clubs have again 
met on the ball field. It had been 
rumored for some time previous to 
this event that surprises were in store, 
and it is an actual fact that as soon as 
the contest was fairly under way a 
startled resident of the suburb where 
the battle was fought turned in a riot 
call to the local police station. The 
wagon load of officers, which climbed 
into the field, found a battery of Har- 
vard cannon playing on first base, two 
rival hurdy-gurdies manned by gradu- 
ates and manoeuvred as torpedo boats 
lying onand off third, and in the outfield 
several trained German bands march- 
ing and counter-marching ceaselessly. 
These main resonant features of the 
entertainment were supplemented on 
the part of Harvard with the inter- 
mittent report of the giant cracker in 


the hands of the mucker and by Yale 
with a harmless conceit in the form of 
three colored minstrels dressed in the 
early period of Yale Renaissance, who 
deployed before the grand stand and 
sang of Beulah Land and the Dear 
Old Elms. However, the pleasure of 
the afternoon was not marred in the 
slightest by this annoyance, as it was 
lost sight of in the excitement of the 
game and the finer attractions of the 
day. The Harvard Megaphone Min- 
nerchor Society swept every part of the 
field during the entire game, and sev- 
eral of Harvard’s runs are to be di- 
rectly attributed to its efforts. In the 
future the management will give much 
attention to developing the artistic 
features of this effective form of in- 
field work, as results have demon- 
strated that the megaphone is a more 
potent factor in the game than the 
mascot, which in the past has been used 
possibly to excess. 

The game itself, in which the andi- 
ence took much interest, proved to be 
the most exciting yet played of the 
series. The reserve force of each 
team was demonstrated by the fact 
that for no two consecutive innings 
could either nine maintain the leader- 
ship, and not until the last man was 
put out in the tenth inning could the 
result be determined. By the rules of 
chance, this was the inning in which 
Yale was entitled to rank first, and, 
in consequence, the score shows that 
Harvard lost the game. There is no 
question, however, that had eleven 
innings been played the result would 
have been otherwise. 

E. I. Manley, ’87, has furnished the 
Secretary with an account of the game, 
as follows: — 

The purpose of these annual games is to 
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obtain money with which to create a fund 
whose income is to be used in sending some 
promising graduate of an Illinois college to 
Harvard for a year’s work. At present 
the money for this annual scholarship is 
obtained by subscriptions. But the pro- 
ceeds of these games are becoming produc- 
tive, and so reduce the burden of sub- 
scription. 

The ball-playing in the games is not re- 
markable, but in commenting on the games 
themselves the Chicago papers find fre- 
quent use for adjectives which are neither 
‘*reputable, national, nor present ’’ — to 
quote from a series of well-known lectures. 
‘* Fierce, strenuous, bizarre, weird,”’ are a 
few. 

Of the four games thus far played, Yale 
has won three —all by close scores. The 
reason for this is not far to seek ; every 
Yale team has had at least six ex-members 
of University Teams on it, while not over 
six men having the baseball ‘* H”’ have 
played on the Harvard teams in the whole 
series. This explains Yale’s victories, but 
does not account for the closeness of the 
games. Many players shine in these 
games who failed toattract notice at Cam- 
bridge. What is needed is a good pitcher 
fresh from the University Team. The 
rest of the material is good. 

Particular attention is called to the sub- 
stitutes, who practiced regularly and faith- 





fully. They have their share of credit for 
what the team achieved. The score: — 
HARVARD. 

AB. R. B. SB. PO. A. E. 
Neff, °92...-.csccceecs o 8 & 1 2 0. 0 
P. A. Munro, °99L...6 3 3 1 2 2 0O 
Manley, ’87.......++. a. 3 2 2. 0 0 
Schmidt, °96......... 51420 3.83 0 
F.8. Munro, '99L...6 1 2 0 1 83 0 
Hamilton ........++. 56 0 1 0 0 0 38 
Ayer, °93 tie OF bb S eG oe 
Stevenson, °95....... a % 2 2.6. © ¢ 
Olin86, 992 ..s05s 00050 403 00 1 2 

41 10 16 6 28% 9 5 

* One out when winning run was made. 

YALE. 

AB. R. B. SB. PO. A. B. 
Harris, 1. f..... 00006 5 2 2 2 2 2 @ 
WE, 6. Biscsccccces §232038328 2 
Hazen, 3 b.......0006 ees 2£ Tt fF & 0 
TisttOn Gl Ds .<s80046 a. 2 0 -0 48: -0. 0 
Kedzie, 2 b.....2 2006 oS tf OC 2+ 3 
Miller, ©. 2.222000. So ff 8 6 3 


the Classes. 


GINO Dic. socccccce {Oo OO 2 2°68 1 
DOO Diceciseusias. &¢@ 8s 1 6 ® 
Stanley, r. f......... si @ 2 2 6 
40 11 8 5 30 17 8 
TRNINGS a i000:0 6500s 12345678910 Total. 
MIG sce ccccusede 400011003 2—11, 
Harvard ..... eooeeel 100401201—10. 


Bases on balls, Yale 0, Harvard 7; two base 
hits, Miller (2); three base hit, P. A. Munro; 
hit by pitched ball, Manley; struck out, Yale 
13, Harvard 4. Umpire, A. C. Anson. Scorer, E. 
L. Miller, Univ. of Michigan, ’91. 

R. J. Cary, ’90, See. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign receut Harvard men to their proper class ; 
since many who call themselves classmates take 
their degrees in different years. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that, in the news furnished 
by the Secretaries, the class rating of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is not strictly followed. 


1828. 
On June 16 the Rev. J. W. Cross 
celebrated his 94th birthday at Law- 


rence. 
1844. 


George Homer Lord died at Bel- 
mont on July 6, 1902. He was born 
in Boston, May 8, 1825. After leav- 
ing College he studied for a short 
time at the Harvard Law School 
(1848), but his health broke down and 
he never recovered capacity for work. 


1845. 
Dr. J. P. Reynotps, Sec. 
416 Marlborough St., Boston. 

Owing to continued illness Justice 
Horace Gray has resigned from the 
U. S. Supreme Court, to which he was 
appointed in 1881. He is 74 years 
old. His successor is O. W. Holmes, 
Jr., 61. 
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1846. 
C. E. Guirp, Sec. 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 

The annual Class Dinner was at 
Young’s on June 24. Seven men 
were present, G. F. Hoar, A. L. Mer- 
rill, C. E. Norton, J. B. F. Osgood, 
W. L. Ropes, Nathan Webb, and C. E. 
Guild. Judge Webb retired from the 
office of the Judge of the United 
States District Court for the district 
of Maine, July 1, 1902, on which day 
the installation of his successor, Judge 
Haley, and the exercises in connection 
with the retirement of Judge Webb 
took place at the United States court 
room at Portland. The Hon. H. B. 
Cleaves, president of the Cumberland 
bar, spoke with feeling of Judge 
Webb’s distinguished services, extend- 
ing over 24 years, and the Hon. C. 
F. Libby presented resolutions which 
were unanimously adopted. — Prof. C. 
E. Norton has recently been elected 
president of the Longfellow Memorial 
Association. — The Harvard Library 
has received a gift of 100 volumes 
from the family of the late Fitzedward 
Hall. 

1848. 
D. R. Wuitney, Sec. 
68 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Eugene Augustus Hoffman died in 
the train at Plattsburg, N. Y., on June 
17, 1902. He was being brought 
home from Canada whither he had 
gone in search of health. He was de- 
scended from Martinus Hoffman, who 
came to America in 1640, and was 
the son of Samuel V. Hoffman and 
Glorvina R. Storm. He was born in 
New York city, March 21, 1829, was 
educated at Rutgers College and Har- 
vard, and graduated from the General 
Theological Seminary in 1851. In 
1853 he became rector of Christ’s 
Church, Elizabeth, N. J. Subsequently 
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he was appointed rector of St. Mary’s 
Church in Burlington, N. J., and in 
1864 was called to Grace Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. In 1873 he became 
rector of St Mark’s Church, Philadel- 
phia. This rectorship he resigned in 
1879 to become dean of the General 
Theological Seminary of New York. 
The development of the seminary un- 
der his care in material things, in ap- 
paratus, in buildings, in intellectual 
equipment was very great; and to the 
improvement of the seminary he gave 
very largely of his own private means. 
He was recently elected president of 
the New York Historical Society ; he 
had been a delegate to the General P. 
E. Convention since 1880 and a mem- 
ber of the joint commission for the re- 
vision of the canons since 1892. He 
received the degree of S. T. D. from 
Oxford and Columbia universities, 
Rutgers, Racine, and Trinity colleges, 
and the General Theological Seminary 
of New York; that of LL. D. from 
the University of the South ; and that 
of D.C. L. from Trinity University, 
Toronto, and Kings College Univer- 
sity, Nova Scotia. He married in 1852 
Mary C. Elmendorf. He was the 
richest clergyman in the United States, 
leaving an estate of over 510,000,000. 
He made bequests of $260,000 to va- 
rious public or religious objects. The 
rest goes to a widow and four sons. 


1850. 
JOHN NOBLE, Acting Sec. 
Court House, Boston. 
According to its custom, unbroken 
since graduation, the Class had a col- 
lege room open for its use on Com- 
mencement Day, and seven members, 
Coolidge, Frost, Noble, Quincey, Rich- 
ardson, Robinson, and Williams, met 
at Matthews 5, attending also the 
dinner in Memorial Hall. — One of 
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the Class, Prof. J. H. Thayer, of Cam- 
bridge, its late efficient Secretary, 
of whom full notices have been al- 
ready published in the Magazine, 
has died within the year.— The de- 
gree of LL. D. was conferred at Com- 
mencement on J. C. Carter, by Yale, 
on T. J. Coolidge, by Harvard, and on 
John Noble, by Dartmouth. — The 
new electrical building of the Mass. 
Institute of Technology, built with the 
bequest of $100,000 of the late Au- 
gustus Lowell, is nearly completed. 


1852. 
H. G. Denny, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

On June 24, Oxford University con- 
ferred the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Civil Law on J. H. Choate, the U. S. 
Ambassador to Great Britain. — The 
New Hampshire Society of the Cincin- 
nati has purchased the old Gilman 
House, long the home of the late J. T. 
Perry, at Exeter, N. H. 


1853. 
‘ S. S. SHaw, Sec. 
49 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
Pres. C. W. Eliot is president of the 
National Educational Association. 


1856. 
D. A. GLEASON, Sec. 
152 Causeway St., Boston. 

George Bigelow Chase died at his 
home in Dedham, June 2, 1902. For 
some years his health had been pre- 
carious, but during the last year he 
appeared to be more vigorous and in 
better spirits than for several preced- 
ing years. In the spring he was at- 
tacked with pneumonia, and never 
fully recovered, but continued to de- 
cline until his death. He was born in 
Boston, Oct. 1, 1835, son of Theodore 
and Clarissa Andrews (Bigelow) 
Chase. To the Heraldic Magazine of 
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October, 1868 (the article being after- 
wards reprinted), he contributed a 
memoir showing the history of the 
Chase family in England, with an ac- 
count of its descendants who were 
among the original settlers of Hamp- 
ton and Newbury in New England. 
Before graduation in 1856, he was 
elected by his classmates one of the 
marshals of the Class. After grad- 
uation he entered the office in Bos- 
ton of his father, who was a large 
shipowner, and after the latter’s death 
in 1859, he continued in business as a 
shipping merchant, until 1868, when 
he became director and transfer agent 
of the Rutland R. R. Co., which posi- 
tions he held up to December, 1873. 
He was active in railroad and business 
matters until 1892, when he relin- 
quished business and went to Europe, 
where he resided some four years, liv- 
ing most of the time in Italy. While 
abroad, he was warden of the English 
Church of St. John the Baptist at 
San Remo, and founded the English 
Book Club at San Remo in 1895. 
Since his return to this country, in 
1896, he has lived at Dedham, where 
he has been warden of the Episcopal 
Church of St. Paul. He was for sev- 
eral years a director of the Columbia 
National Bank of Boston. He was 
married, Jan. 10, 1860, in New York, 
to Anne, daughter of Rawlins 
Lowndes, of South Carolina. Their 
children are Stephen Chase (H. U. 
1886), and Gertrude Lowndes Chase 
(now the wife of Harcourt Amory, 
H. U. 1876). For some time after 
graduation from College, he served as 
an officer in the militia, and was at one 
time major on the staff of the 2d 
Regiment, M. V. M. In 1875 he was 
elected a member of the Harvard 
Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa Soci- 
ety. He has often served on visiting 
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committees to the University, and has 
written important reports, particularly 
on Rhetoric and Oratory. In 1876 he 
was elected one of the trustees of the 
Public Library of Boston, and served 
from 1876 to 1885. He presented to 
the Library some valuable artistic 
He has been a member of the 
He 
has written memoirs of the Lawrence 
family, and of Chief Justice Bigelow, 
and has made frequent contributions 
to the press. He was a member of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
and took an active part in its proceed- 
ings. In 1884 he presented to the 
Children’s Home of Portsmouth, N. 
H., the Chase family residence, in 
memory of “my great-grandfather, 
Rey. Stephen Chase (H. U. 1728); of 
his son, Stephen Chase (H. U. 1764), 
and of all his children, especially of 
my father, Theodore Chase.” — C. F. 
Adams delivered the Commencement 
Oration at the University of Chicago, 
— ‘Shall Cromwell have a Statue ?” 
— in which he discussed the question 
of erecting at Washington a statue to 
Robert E. Lee. 
1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

Ex-Sec. J. D. Long will preside at 
the Mass. Republican Convention. 
He has been made an LL. D. by Tufts 
College. 


works. 
American Library Association. 


1858. 
J.C. Davis, Sec. 
65 Mason Building, Boston. 
Dr. John Homans, after 21 years, 
has resigned as lecturer on Surgery at 
the Medical School. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. WHITE, Sec. 


5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 
Wn. Hayne Perry, born at Greenville, 
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§. C., June 9, 1839, died there July 8, 
1902. He fitted for college at the Fur- 
man University (Greenville), went to 
South Carolina College in 1856, and 
entered Harvard as a junior. After 
graduation he studied law in his 
father’s office, Greenville ; enlisted in 
the Confederate Army as a private in 
the Wade Hampton Legion ; was 1st 
lieutenant in the 2d Reg. S.C. Cavalry, 
and served till the end of the war. 
Was a delegate to the South Carolina 
Constitutional Convention, and of the 
first reconstructed legislature. From‘ 
1868 to 1872 was solicitor of the 8th 
judicial circuit of S. C.; was a mem- 
ber of the state senate, 1880-84; and 
of the 49th, 50th, and 51st Congresses. 
Married, in 1888, Miss Bankhead, of 
Alabama, and had one child. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
Farvell Pl., Cambridge. 

Prof. C. M. Woodward, of St. Louis, 
Mo., delivered the historical oration at 
the celebration of Old Home Week 
in Fitchburg. — Charles Henry Hall, a 
temporary member, died at New Bed- 
ford, May 6, 1902 ; he was born there 
May 31, 1839. He studied medicine 
and became a physician. In 1898, 
was on duty as acting asst. surgeon, 
U. S. A., at Montauk. He subse- 
quently practiced at Corning, Cal. 


1861. 
Dr. J. E. Wricut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

O. W. Holmes, Jr., chief justice of 
the Mass. Supreme Court, has been 
appointed to the U.S. Supreme Court. 
— F. W. Hackett delivered the . B. K. 
address at Hobart College, on June 
18, his subject being “ The Attitude 
of the Scholar towards Men in Public 
Life.’”’ — Dr. H. P. Bowditch is a mem- 
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ber of the Committee of Fifty to in- 
vestigate the Liquor Problem. 


1862. 
C, E. GRINNELL, Sec. 
30 Court St., Boston. 

Of the 96 men who graduated, 60 
are living: more than 30 were at the 
Class Dinner. Among the speakers 
was M. W. Hazeltine, literary critic 
of the N. Y. Sun, who said: “ What 
is it that may fairly be described 
as unique and sui generis in the debt 
which a graduate owes to his univer- 
sity ? Evidently it is something which 
belongs to the realm of the ideal 
rather than of the practical. It is 
something spiritual rather than tan- 
gible. It is not so much tools and 
methods adapted to specific success 
that a university man draws from the 
academic armory ; it is rather a broad 
conception of human endeavor and 
achievement, a lofty and far-ranging 
pointof view. Itis not even intellectual 
stimulation so much as intellectual ele- 
vation and social orientation that he 
owes to a college atmosphere. That 
medium, no doubt, has its own reflec- 
tions and refractions; they are not such, 
however, as either to cramp or delude 
the vision; the right adjustments are 
easily supplied. From the hour when 
he enters a university until the hour 
he leaves it, the undergraduate under- 
goes a kind of purification and subli- 
mation such as used to be imposed on 
candidates for initiation into the Greek 
mysteries. Gradually, insensibly, but 
surely, is borne in upon him with the 
air he breathes—as he marks the 
plain living and high thinking of the 
men who are placed above him to edu- 
cate by teaching and example the fun- 
damental and illuminating truth.” — 
Prof. C. S. Sargent has been elected 
a foreign member of the Linnaean 
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Society of London. — Charles Bartlett 
Wells, a temporary member, died in 
Boston, March 3, 1902. He was born 
there Sept. 5, 1841. For many years 
he was connected with the New Eng- 
land Tel. and Tel. Co. He was mar- 
ried in 1868, and had one daughter. 


the Classes. 


1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

At the annual meeting held on 
Commencement Day, in Holworthy 
19, memorials and resolutions were 
adopted on the deaths of John Fiske, 
B. T. Frothingham, Wm. Stackpole, 
B. R. Wales, and S. F. Weld. — Ben- 
jamin Thompson Frothingham, who 
died April 30, 1902, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., was born in Charlestown, Feb. 2, 
1843, and fitted for college at the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. After 
graduation he was captain and aide- 
de-camp on Gen. Gilmore’s staff; 
then he spent nearly a year in Europe; 
and on Jan. 1, 1866, he engaged in the 
tea business in New York, his firm 
being Potter & Frothingham. Jan. 1, 
1870, he formed the firm of Frothing- 
ham, Baylis & Co., manufacturers of 
cotton. He married, Oct. 31, 1866, 
Kate Tredway White, of Brooklyn, 


by whom he had four children. — 
William Greenough died at Lake 
Placid, N. Y., July 8, 1902. He 


was born in Cambridge, June 29, 
1843, the son of W. W. Greenough, 
87, and of Catherine Scollay (Curtis) 
Greenough. After graduation in 1863, 
he engaged in the wool business in 
Boston until 1879, when he went to 
New York and joined the firm of Pat- 
terson & Greenough. He was a mem- 
ber of the University Club. In 1880 
he became a trustee of the New York 
Free Circulating Library, and was for 
many years a trustee of the Teachers’ 
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College, of the Dewitt Dispensary, the 
City Reform Club, and of the Charity 
Organization Society. He married, 
April 26, 1871, Alice Mary Patterson, 
of New York, and had five children. 
His oldest son, William, graduated in 
1896. He leaves two sons and two 
daughters. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricnarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonweath Ave., Boston. 

The Class held its annual dinner, 
June 24, at Young’s Hotel, there being 
present 28 members. At the business 
meeting held on Commencement Day 
at Thayer 37, appropriate action was 
taken on the deaths of Thomas Water- 
man, S. B. Neal, and O. F. Fernald. 
— W. A. Munro has been reélected 
president of the Newton Theological 
Institution. —G. G. Crocker has been 
reappointed on the Boston Transit 
Commission. 


1865. 
G. A. GopparD, Sec. 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 

Ex-Gov. J. Q. A. Brackett is presi- 
dent of the U. S. Bankers Corpora- 
tion. — W. B. Durant’s address is 87 
Milk St., Boston. 


1866. 
C. E. Stratton, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 
Moorfield Storey is one of the Anti- 
Imperialist Committee of Seven. — 
The Rev. T. F. Wright has gone abroad 
for a year to study Swedenborgian 
Missions in Europe. 


1867. 
F. H. Lrncoin, Sec. 
60 Devonshire St., Boston. 
The Secretary’s 11th report, issued 
on Commencement, shows that 32 of 
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the 95 graduates of the Class, and 14 
of the 35 temporary members have 
died, 73 of the A. B.’s have married, 
and they have had 164 children. Of 
the surviving members, 20 are law- 
yers, 11 physicians, 25 business men, 
6 teachers, 2 ministers, 2 

2 writers, 9 unclassified. 40 reside in 
Massachusetts, 8 in New York, 3 in 
Ohio, 2 each in New Jersey, Virginia, 
and California, 1 each in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Wisconsin, Missouri, 
Oregon, England, and Japan. One 
member of ’67, Samuel Hoar, has been 
Overseer, and is now a Fellow, of Har- 
vard. C.L. Jackson is professor of 
Chemistry. Dr. E. S. Wood is profes- 
sor of Chemistry at the Medical School. 
J. E. Leonard was a member of Con- 
gress. Bellamy Storer is U.S. minis- 
ter to Spain. 


engineers, 


1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec. 
2d Nat. Bank, Boston. 

We had our 11th triennial dinner on 
June 24 at the Parker House, 39 men 
present. The meeting was entirely 
informal and was devoted to talking 
of old times and singing. Edward 
Bowditch and Joe Bigelow by singing 
and Warren Locke at the piano en- 
abled us to have what seemed to us 
some good music. At Commencement 
meeting notices of deaths of P. H. 
Butler, R. C. Watson, and S. K. Gold, 
that had occurred since last Commence- 
ment, were read.— Robert Clifford 
Watson died at Milton, June 1, 1902. 
He was born in New York, Sept. 10, 
1847, son of Robert S. and Mary H. 
Watson. He was prepared for college 
at Dixwell’s School. He immediately 
took an interest in rowing and was on 
the second crew, which beat Yale, when 
the first crew went to England. He 
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was popular in social circles, being a 
member of the Institute of 1770, and 
of the D. K. E., the Hasty Pudding, 
and the A. D. He was not graduated 
with the Class of ’69, however, as he 
left college before the end of his 
course to go into the insurance busi- 
ness, which was his occupation up to 
the time of his death. In 1871 he 
married Susan G. Holdrege, who, with 
six children, five sons and a daughter, 
survives him. In 1877 he was given 
his degree out of course. He was a 
member of the Union and the Ex- 
change clubs in Boston. For nearly 
20 years Watson advised or coached 
the Harvard crews, giving his time 
without stint, and contributing to the 
development of Harvard rowing. His 
success as a coach was not, unfor- 
tunately, in proportion to his enthu- 
siasm and his acuteness as a theorist. 
During the 11 years, 1886-1896, when 
he was almost uninterruptedly coach, 
Harvard won only one race. — Sydney 
Kendall Gold died at St. James, Minn., 
May 12, 1902. He was born at Wash- 
ington, D.C., Oct. 15, 1845, and after 
graduation he was in business at Fari- 
bault. In 1889, he removed to St. 
James and set up a flour mill there. 
He was married.— J. J. Myers is a 
candidate for reélection to the Mass. 
House. — A. G. Fox is a vice-president 
of the Nineteenth Century Club, New 
York. 
1871. 
A. M. Barnes, Sec. 
1290 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 

On Commencement we occupied 
Holworthy 12, as usual, and had an 
attendance of some 25 or 30, among 
them Cutler and Hodges, who were 
present for the first time since grad- 
uation. — W. E. Story is professor of 
Mathematies in Clark University, 
Worcester. — Bishop Wm. Lawrence 
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is president of the Trustees of Welles- 
ley College. — Senator H. C. Lodge, 
who delivered the annual address be- 
fore the Yale Law School, has been 
made a Doctor of Laws by Yale. — 
Dr. C. H. Williams is secretary of the 
Examiner Club, Boston. — Walter 
Clifford, of New Bedford, is a candi- 
date for the Governor’s Council. 


1872. 
A. L. Lrncoin, Jr., Sec. 
18 Post Office Sq., Boston. 

The Class celebrated its 30th anni- 
versary by a trip to Misery Island on 
the day before Commencement and a 
dinner at the Algonquin Club in the 
evening. The following members of the 
Class went on the trip to Misery Is- 
land: Baker, Beaman, Brown, J. F., 
Fessenden, Fisher, Hall, F. R., Hall, 
R. S., Hutchins, Kidder, Lincoln, 
Lord, A., Mills, Palmer, Parkhurst, 
Pousland, Rumsey, Russell, Sheldon, 
Sherburne, E. C. (and son Edward 
Harold), Sherburne, F. S., Tomkins 
(and son Floyd Williams, 2d), Tufts, 
Wheeler, Williams, Wyman (and son 
Louis Eliot), Young, Allen, J. M., 
(and son James Morse, Jr.), Parks, 
Switzer (and son James Eads), 
Thwing. The same men, with the 
exception of J. F. Brown, and with 
Almy, W. Burgess, Cabot, Elliot, 
Keith, Loring, Miller, White, and R. F. 
Fisk, were present at the dinner, which 
was entirely informal. Judge Loring 
presided. — Dr. G. H. Tilden is living 
in Naples, Italy. — St. Paul’s Church 
of Milwaukee, Wis., has called to its 
rectorate the Rev. F. W. Tomkins, of 
Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia. 


1873. 
A. L. Ware, Sec. 
Milton. 
At the national convention of the 
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American Surgical Association in Al- 
bany, N. Y., on June 5, Dr. M. H. 
Richardson was elected president. — 
Prof. F. H. Bigelow has been in Bos- 
ton this summer on special work for 
the Weather bureau. 


News from 


1874. 
G. P. SAnGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

The annual Golf Competition took 
place on the links of the Country Club 
in Brookline, by invitation of Harding 
and W. R. Richards, on June 24. Of 12 
entries, 10 started and handed in cards. 
A. G. Hodges won the silver cup, of- 
fered as a prize, with a net score of 84. 
Lunch was served on the club lawn. 
R. H. Dana extended an invitation to 
play next year on the links of the 
Essex County Club, in Manchester, 
which was accepted by all present. 
The Class dined at the Exchange 
Club, Boston, on June 24, forty-five 
members present. Dr. W. C. Mason 
presided, and Farlow was chorister. 
Informal speeches and songs were 
indulged in, and shortly before mid- 
night the festivities closed. — The 
usual Commencement Day meeting 
took place at 12.30 at Holworthy 4, 
and the attendance was large. The re- 
port as to Class finances was accepted, 
and the usual action was taken on the 
deaths of W. L. Morse and Rives, 
occurring during the past year. The 
deaths of former members, Collins, 
on Sept. 8, 1899, and J. R. Ranney, 
on May 4, 1901, were also for the 
first time formally announced. — N. H. 
Dole was recently elected a trustee of 
the Fellowes Athenaeum, and reélected 
president of the Bibliophile Society. 
— Mary R. Searle, of Springfield, 
recently bequeathed to the University 
$2000 as a memorial to her son, E. N. 
Aston, who died in 1878. — William 
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Lambert Morse, who died at Marlboro, 
May 1, 1849, was the son of William 
Morse, merchant, whose ancestors came 
to America in 1634, and of Maria Dick- 
inson Bigelow. Morse was fitted for 
Harvard at the Marlboro High School, 
Dean Academy, Franklin, and Phillips 
Exeter Academy, and he entered Har- 
vard in 1870. He was a member of 
the Institute of 1770 and the Pi Eta 
Society. After graduation in 1874 he 
returned to Marlboro, where he learned 
the business of his father and of his 
uncle ; and in 1877 he became the 
junior member of the firm of Morse & 
Bigelow, dealers in general merchan- 
dise. Although Morse was the junior 
member, by his energy, good judgment, 
and executive ability the business was 
soon quadrupled. Since the death of 
his father, in 1897, the firm has con- 
sisted of Morse, his uncle, and his 
brother. In 1888 Morse traveled in 
Europe, and in 1892 he visited the 
West. In 1897 and 1898 he repre- 
sented his town in the Mass. Legisla- 
ture, serving both years as a member 
of the Committee on Education. On 
this important committee he worked 
for the broader representation of Har- 
vard University, in accordance with 
the desires of Pres. Eliot. Morse so 
economized his time that he was able 
to serve as a trustee and as a member 
of the Advisory Committee of the 
Massachusetts Homoeopathie Hospi- 
tal, and also as a member of the Civil 
Service Board of Examiners for the 
city of Marlboro. He married, May 1, 
1877, at Troy, N. H., Ellen Cornelia 
Spaulding, who survives with a daugh- 
ter. — Arthur Landon Rives died in 
Milton, June 1, 1902, aged 48. 
1875. 
W. A. ReEeEp, Sec. 
Brockton. 
Joseph Wilby, Cincinnati, is presi- 
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dent of the Delta of Ohio Chapter, Phi 
Beta Kappa. — The Rev. C. E. Stowe 
has accepted the pastorate of the Con- 
gregational Church, Bridgewater. — 
Edwin Le Roy Carney died at Leaven- 
worth, Kan., July 27, 1902. The son 
of Thomas and Rebecca A. (Canaday) 
Carney, he was born at Kenton, O., 
Aug. 16, 1852, and fitted for college at 
the High School, Leavenworth, Kan. 
After graduation, he read law with 
Stillings & Fenlow in that city. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1877, and 
practiced there. For two years from 
April, 1897, he was city attorney of 
Leavenworth. From Jan., 1886, to 
July, 1888, he lived on a cattle ranch 
in Barton Co., Kan. He spent the 
winter of 1889-90 on business among 
the Shawnee Indians at Vinita, I. T. 
He married, Oct. 21, 1897, Mary Fitz- 
William, of Leavenworth. — The late 
Francis Dumaresq left $11,000 in pub- 
lic bequests. 


1876. 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

The new dormitories and school- 
house buildings for Hackley Hall, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, have been built 
from the designs of E. M. Wheelwright 
and Haven. The Rev. T.C. Williams 
is the headmaster of this school. — F. 
J. Stimson has been appointed by 
Gov. Crane of Massachusetts one of 
the committee of three to revise the 
corporation laws of that State. He 
is mentioned as a candidate for Con- 
gress. — The Rev. Willis Daniels Le- 
land died at his home in Pawtucket- 
ville (Lowell), May 15, 1902. He 
was the son of Edmund F. and Lucre- 
tia (Cutter) Leland, and was born at 
Holliston, March 30, 1854. He was 
prepared for college at the Boston 
Latin School. After graduation from 
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Harvard, he went to the Andover 
Theological Seminary, from which he 
graduated in 1879. In 1885 he re- 
ceived the degree of Ph. D. from Bos- 
ton University. He was settled as 
a Congregational minister in Amherst, 
N. H., N. Weymouth, Mass., and at 
Exeter, N. H., and from 1893 to June 
30, 1900, was the minister of the Paw- 
tucket Church at Lowell. He re- 
signed from that charge on account 
of failing health. He was a member 
of the Lowell Congregational Club 
and of the Andover Conference. He 
was a conscientious and devoted min- 
ister, and it was largely through his 
efforts that a new church was built 
by his Lowell congregation. He was 
married, April 25, 1882, to Susan 
Gridley Alvord, who survives him. — 
Addresses: A. A. Wheeler, San Luis 
Obispo, Cal. ; the Rev. W. H. Atkin- 
son, North Hero, Vt. — Pres. C. F. 
Thwing is a vice-president of the Na- 
tional Educational Association. 


1877. 
J. F. Tyrer, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

The Class celebrated its 25th anni- 
versary of graduation on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday of Com- 
mencement week. The celebration 
was in charge of the Secretary and 
Farnsworth and Gray. A room at the 
Parker House was open on Monday 
for the reception of classmates from 
a distance, and some 20 or 30 men 
dropped in during the day. The See- 
retary, with Perrin, Linzee, Latham, 
and Cunningham, were an informal 
reception committee. Tuesday was 
spent at Cambridge. The Harvard 
Union was the rendezvous, where 77 
men lunched at 1 Pp. M. in the training 
room. Adjournment was held imme- 
diately after lunch to the front of 
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Matthews, where a photograph of the 
Class was taken. The photograph will 
be ready in the fall and will be sent 
by mail to each member of the Class. 
Both before and after lunch groups 
of men strolled about Cambridge not- 
ing the new buildings and the many 
other new features of the last 25 
years. The Class again assembled at 
the Parker House, Boston, at 7 P. M. 
at dinner. 94 men were present. 
Strobel presided very felicitously, and 
the music was in charge of Williams. 
Martin read a poem in his usual vein, 
and speeches were made by Wendell, 
Bird, Butler, Sargent, Harris, and Ty- 
ler. An interesting feature of the 
evening, particularly so for the Secre- 
tary, was the presentation of a beau- 
tiful silver service to him from the 
Class. The presentation speech was 
made by Latham in far too compli- 
mentary words, and the Secretary 
feebly replied. Babcock as usual 
sang “Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep,” and the meeting closed with 
the usual burst of song at about mid- 
night. On the next day, Wednes- 
day, Holworthy 14 was open to the 
Class. The usual business meeting 
was held at 12 m. The Chief Mar- 
shal of the day was Morris Gray of our 
Class, and his aids were Byrne, Farns- 
worth, Morgan, and W. W. Swift. 
Among the marshals were Wendell, 
A. L. Lowell, Cobb, Eliot, Gardner, 
and Tyler. About 40 members of 
the Class attended the Commence- 
ment dinner, and some of them subse- 
quently adjourned to the meeting at 
the Harvard Union. The celebration 
was voted a quiet but very gratifying 
success, and all the members of the 
Class appeared to enjoy everything to 
the fullest extent. Many members 
were with us who had not been to 
Cambridge for many years, and they 
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were particularly emphatic in their 
expressions of appreciation of what 
the committee had prepared. — R. O. 
Harris, of East Bridgewater, has been 
appointed a justice of the Mass. Supe- 
rior Court. — J. T. Linzee, E. P. Pierce, 
and F, J. Wiley received their A. B.s on 
Commencement.— Henry Thomas Kid- 
der, who was born in Boston, Sept. 4, 
1855, died in Verona, Italy, July 13, 
1902. He did not: graduate with the 
Class. After spending some time in 
the office of Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
he retired from business and devoted 
himself chiefly to travel. He married 
Anna Hollingsworth Davis, of Balti- 
more, Md., who died in Paris, Oct. 6, 
1886, leaving a daughter, who died 10 
years later. — James Byrne has given 
the College $5000 to found the ‘‘ Schol- 
arship of the Class of 1877.” 


1878. 
J. C. WHITNEY, Sec. 
53 State St., Bosten. 

A. P. -Loring is treasurer of the 
Beverly Hospital. — The late Dr. John 
Homans, 2d, bequeathed $1000 to the 
Massachusetts Cremation Society, and 
$2500 to the Boston Asylum and Farm 
School for Indigent Boys. — L. N. Lit- 
tauer is a candidate for reélection to 
Congress. — G. H. Browne and family 
have gone to Europe for a year. 


1879. 
Francis Aimy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Edward Robinson was appointed 
director of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts in June.—72 members of 
the Class were present at the din- 
ner, June 24, at the Harvard Union. 
The Secretary presided, R. W. Ellis 
served, very successfully, as toast- 
master, and Richardson as chorister. 
Short speeches were made by Burr, 
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Denégre, H. Butler, C. O. Brewster, 
Hanks, Hale, J. T. Coolidge, Samuel 
Hill, Casas, Conant, Crawford, Cutler, 
Felton, Rindge, Schofield, and Under- 
wood. Clapp read some clever verses, 
with allusions to various members of 
79. The Class is considering the 
project of making a special gift to 
the College in 1904, on the 25th anni- 
versary of graduation. Various sug- 
gestions are being considered, and 
others are asked for. — Prof. F. W. 
Taussig, owing to illness, will remain 
abroad another year. — The Secretary 
sent in his resignation to the Class 
Committee in June, thinking it better 
that the Class should have a secretary 
living in Boston. The Class Commit- 
tee declined to accept the resignation, 
but, at the Secretary’s request, re- 
ferred the matter to the Class on Com- 
mencement Day, with the same result. 
— A. H. Lee has moved, with the 
Lackawanna Steel and Iron Co., from 
Scranton to Buffalo. —C. W. Bacon 
has moved to New York, in the law 
office of Weeks, Battle & Marshall. 
— Francis Almy has entered the em- 
ployment of the Buffalo Pitts Co., 
manufacturers of threshing machines, 
road engines, ete. He is also trea- 
surer of the Society for Beautifying 
Buffalo — G. F. Cook has moved from 
West Harwich to Detroit; A. D. 
Hopkins from the Westminster School, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., to St. Marks 
School, Southborough ; F. C. Martin 
from Roxbury to the Gilmanton Iron 
Works, N. H.; the Rev. Samuel 
Snelling from Whitemarsh, Pa., to 
Dedham.— W. D. Denégre is pre- 
sident of the North Shore Automo- 
bile Club. 
1880. 
JOHN Woopsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 
Theodore Roosevelt, President of 
VOL. XI. — NO. 41. 9 
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the United States, attended Harvard 
Commencement as a guest of the Cor- 
poration and received the degree of 
LL. D.— A large number of the Class, 
about 80, attended the Class meeting 
at 16 Holworthy at 1 ep. m. Shortly 
afterwards, they walked over to Pres. 
Eliot’s lawn, where a meeting be- 
tween President Roosevelt and his 
classmates had been arranged through 
the courtesy of Pres. Eliot. The 
occasion was thoroughly informal and 
very pleasant. At the Class meeting 
Gen. Leonard Wood, m’84, was elected 
an honorary member of the Class. — 
W. A. Gaston was the speaker from 
Massachusetts at the Tilden Club Ban- 
quet in New York on June 9, and is a 
candidate for Democratic nomination 
for governor of Mass. — C. G. Wash- 
burn has been appointed by Gov. 
Crane one of a committee of three to 
investigate and report to the legisla- 
ture on the subject of taxation of 
corporations in Massachusetts. — Rob- 
ert Winsor was the representative of 
the Boston Elevated Railway Co. in 
important conferences with the gov- 
ernor, mayor of Boston, and repre- 
sentatives of the legislature, which 
resulted in an act to provide for a 
subway under Washington St., Bos- 
ton. — John Woodbury has been ap- 
pointed a member of the State Board 
of Publication of Massachusetts, which 
is to define the scope and extent of 
state reports.— E. D. Jordan has 
given $50,000 to the New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston. 


1881. 
Pror. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
103 Walker St., Cambridge. 

At the Class meeting on Commence- 
ment, the Rev. J. W. Suter presided 
in the absence of the Secretary, and 
reported on the proposed gift of the 
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Class to the University. It was moved 
that a committee of five, of whom the 
Secretary and the chairman of the 
Class Committee (Suter) should be 
two, should report further on the mat- 
ter.— George Macbeth Trenholm, who 
left the Class in our junior year, died 
at Baltimore, Md., on July 18, aged 
43. He was born in Charleston, S. C. 
His grandfather, George A. Trenholm, 
founded the largest commercial house 
in the South, and was Secretary of the 
Treasury of the Confederate States. 
His father, William L. Trenholm, was 
Comptroller of the U. S. Treasury 
under Pres. Cleveland. George was 
educated at Charleston, and at Har- 
row, England. At Harvard he was a 
member of the A. K. E., the A. D. 
Club, and other societies, and had an 
unusually fine tenor voice. He did not 
finish his College course, but in 1880 
entered the law office of Mitchell & 
Smith at Charleston, and on being 
admitted to the bar, he formed a part- 
nership with R. G. Rhett. In Decem- 
ber, 1894, W. C. Miller, and in 1899, R. 
S. Whaley were admitted to the firm. 
He built up a large practice and took 
a prominent place in his native city, but 
never went into politics. He married 
Claudia A. Bissell at Charleston, on 
Nov. 17, 1881, who died a year ago. 
He leaves a daughter of 15, and a 
son of 10 years. —H. S. Ballou, 
bonds and mortgages, has removed to 
82 Devonshire St., Boston. He is 
president of the Palmer Co., Boston, 
which publishes the magazine, Educa- 
tion. — Prof. J. S. Rolfe is a member 
of the Executive Committee of the 
American School at Rome. 


1882. 
H. W. CunninGuam, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 
The 20th anniversary of the Class 
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was marked by an elaborate celebra- 
tion and a grand good time, which 
more firmly united a strong class feel- 
ing. About 100 men were present, and 
the little crimson badges marked “’82 
—20th Anniversary” were much in 
evidence. On Monday, June 23, the 
Class had a parlor at Hotel Bellevue, 
Boston, where the men gathered and 
renewed their old acquaintance, and 
during the afternoon various Boston 
men entertained groups of friends at 
lunch, golf, ete. In the evening about 
50 attended the Pop concert. On 
Tuesday, at 10 a. M., about 90 men 
left on the steamer New Brunswick, 
which the committee had chartered, 
and went down the bay to Misery 
Island, where they lunched. On arri- 
val there the Class formed in line on 
the wharf with its band in the lead 
playing “ Up the Street,’’ and marched 
to the club-house, amid the firing of 
guns and the cheering of the classes of 
"72, ’96, and ’99, who had previously 
arrived at the island. After the re- 
turn to Boston on the steamer the men 
separated for small dinner and theatre 
parties. On Wednesday, the Class 
had its usual Commencement meeting 
and lunch at 13 Holworthy, and in the 
afternoon drove on several four-horse 
coaches from Cambridge to the Coun- 
try Club in Brookline, and then into 
Boston. In the evening the Class din- 
ner was held at the Hotel Bellevue, 
98 men being present. Judge Wait 
presided. On Thursday the Class had 
a private car on the special train for 
New London, and about 20 men went 
to the race. Several excellent photo- 
graphs of the Class were taken on the 
Misery Island trip, and the Commit- 
tee will send to each member of the 
Class one of the group pictures. — W. 
C. Wait has been appointed by Gov. 
Crane a judge of the Mass. Superior 
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Court ; he took his seat on the Bench 
June 9, where he was greeted by a bas- 
ket of crimson roses from the Class. 
— At Commencement the degree of 
A. B. out of course was given to Wood- 
bury Kane, of New York, late captain 
of the Rough Riders, who distinguished 
himself at San Juan Hill, and to C. I. 
Sturgis, of Chicago, general auditor 
of the C. B. & Q. R. R., and President 
of the Harvard Club of Chicago. — 
Prof. J. H. Beale, Jr., of the Law 
School, has been made dean of the 
Law School of Chicago University in 
addition to his other duties. —H. A. 
Richardson is Inspector of Hats for 
the U.S. Army and is now stationed 
at Fall River. — Prof. F. L. Wash- 
burn has left the State University of 
Oregon, and is at the Experiment Sta- 
tion at St. Anthony Park, Minn. — B. 
M. Firman has moved from Provi- 
dence to Boston, where he is to be 
Vice President of a newly organized 
trust company. 


1883. 
FrEDERIC NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

At the Class meeting on Commence- 
ment Day, Rousmaniere acted as 
Secretary in the absence of Nichols, 
and on the motion of A. K. Stone 
the following resolution was passed : 
“That a committee of four be ap- 
pointed to assist the Secretary in the 
preparations for the celebration of the 
Twentieth Anniversary and for all 
other occasions, it being understood 
that the chairman of the Class Com- 
mittee be the chairman of the com- 
mittee hereby appointed, and that the 
other members be appointed by him.” 
J. R. Coolidge, in behalf of the Special 
Committee appointed on Commence- 
ment Day, 1901, to consider the ques- 
tion of a Class Gift to the University, 
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made a preliminary report embodying 
the three following plans as a working 
basis : a. Provision for proper plan- 
tations of ornamental shrubbery along 
the inside of the new fence around the 
Yard; 6. A music pavilion for the 
Glee Club and other musical societies ; 
ce. A drinking fountain in combina- 
tion with a statue. The Committee 
has since sent out a circular to ascer- 
tain the preferences of the Class re- 
garding these three suggestions. — J. 
R. Brackett has appointed, as the three 
other members of the new Class Com- 
mittee: G. D. Burrage, R.S. Codman, 
and S. B. Pearmain.— Horace Bin- 
ney’s present address is 83 Rue de 
Chaillot, Paris. — The Hon. C. S. 
Hamlin publicly announced on July 
23, his candidacy for the governorship 
of Massachusetts. In his declaration 
of principles he advocates the referen- 
dum, home rule, and increased legis- 
lative powers for cities and towns, 
prohibition of campaign contributions 
by corporations, municipal ownership 
of public utilities, and concentration 
of executive power in the office of 
gevernor, with seats in the legislature 
for heads of departments appointed by 
him. Hamlin is to have charge, dur- 
ing 1902-3, of a half-course in the 
Department of History and Political 
Science, dealing with the Administra- 
tion of the National Government. He 
was elected, on June 6, chairman of 
the Examining Committee of the Bos- 
ton Public Library. — Prof. M. W. 
Haskell sailed for Europe immediately 
after his marriage, on June 5, for a 
year’s travel in Germany and Switzer- 
land. On his return he will resume 
his duties at the University of Califor- 
nia. — Herbert Putnam was elected on 
Commencement Day an Overseer for 
four years. — The Rev. E. S. Rous- 
maniere received two calls within a 
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few days of each other, one to Grace 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., and the sec- 
ond to St. John’s Church, Washington, 
D. C., both of which he declined, pre- 
ferring to retain his present pastorate 
in Providence, R. I. —Prof. J. H. 
Wigmore has declined the offer made 
to him, to become the dean of the new 
Graduate School of Law at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and will continue 
in his professorship at the Northwest- 
ern University, where he has been 
established since 1892. 


News from 
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E. A. Hresparp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

A. C. Arnold has resigned his posi- 
tion at Short Hills, New Jersey, in or- 
der to accept a more advantageous 
place of teaching at Scranton, Pa. — 
The 19th death in the Class occurring 
since our graduation is to be chron- 
icled in that of Arthur Gillespie Hatch, 
who died in Boston, May 12, 1902. 
Hatch ranked among our leading stu- 
dents, and graduated summa cum laude. 
He was born at Perry, N. Y., March 
2, 1862. In College he was a member 
of the Everett Athenaeum, and later 
of the Signet, serving one half of the 
time as secretary of the latter. He 
was quiet and unobtrusive in his tastes, 
but very much beloved by his class- 
mates whose privilege it was to have 
an intimate comradeship with him, a 
friendship which continued until the 
time of his death. After graduation 
he studied at the Harvard Law School 
and was admitted to the Massachu- 
setts bar in February, 1887. During 
the year 1888 he was in the office of 
H. E. Bolles; in January, 1890, he 
began to practice for himself; after 
1891 he became an instructor in Miss 
Hersey’s school for girls in Boston, in 
which place he continued until the 
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time of his death. His summer vaca- 
tions were generally spent in Europe, 
so that he was seldom seen at our Class 
reunions. He kept until the last, how- 
ever, his warm interest in the Class and 
in the College. — The Class held a very 
enjoyable Class dinner at the New 
Algonquin Club the evening before 
Commencement. Over one fourth of 
the living members of the Class were 
present, all of whom expressed their 
keen pleasure in the festivities of the 
occasion. L. E. Sexton, of New York, 
presided, and witty remarks were 
made by the Rev. E. S. Drown, Fiske 
Warren, J. A. White, W. C. Baylies, 
and T. M. Osborne. It was the plea- 
sure of the Secretary to be able to an- 
nounce that next year a complimen- 
tary dinner will be tendered by three 
members of the Class to their class- 
mates at the Eastern Yacht Club; sub- 
sequent notice of this will of course 
be duly sent to all the Class. — T. J. 
Coolidge, Jr., Stuart Wyeth, and Paul 
Thorndike are at present traveling 
in Europe. — E. H. Hatch is at the 
head of the firm of Hatch, Debevoise 
& Colby, lawyers, at 40 Wall St., 
New York city. — The address of F. 
S. Whitwell is the Tremont Building, 
Boston. 
1885. 
H. M. Wirtrams, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston. 

The Class meeting on Commence- 
ment was very fully attended. A 
sketch of the Gate was shown, and the 
site opposite the main entrance to 
Sever Hall on Quincy St. was adopted 
in place of the location nearer Quincy 
Sq. on the same street. — W. H. Bald- 
win is chairman of the General Edu- 
cation Board to promote the cause of 
education in the Southern States among 
both the whites and blacks. He is 
also one of the financial committee of 
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the Citizens’ Movement to bring evi- 
dence before the Senate Committee 
investigating the Philippines. — R. W. 
Boyden has been reélected a director 
of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. — Prof. J. H. Gardiner was one 
of a committee which reported in 
favor of the incorporation of the Har- 
vard Cooperative Society. — The Rev. 
J. M. Long is now pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Dorchester. — W. 
R. Trask is one of the trustees of the 
new P. B. Brigham Hospital, which 
has funds of over $4,000,000. — E. L. 
Thayer is traveling in Europe. — E. 
J. Sautelle is actuary of the State 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Worcester. 
—B. B. Thayer is manager of the 
Santa Rita Mining Co., Santa Rita, 
Grant County, New Mexico. — The 
address of R. N. Larrabee is ‘now 
Waring, Kendall County, Tex. — W. 
B. Rand is now Boston representative 
of the General Manifold Co. of Frank- 
lin, Pa., with his office at 153 Milk 
St., Boston. — William Munro Seavey 
died in Roxbury, July 22, 1902. He 
was born there March 29, 1862. He 
graduated from the Law School in 
1892, and practiced in Boston, till his 
health broke down. He married Alice 
M. Hutchison, at Boston, Oct. 20, 1886, 
and had one daughter. 


1886. 

Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 

126 West 85th St., New York, N. Y. 
The celebration at this year’s Com- 
mencement consisted of the Pop Con- 
cert Monday, an afternoon at the 
Country Club, and the Class Dinner 
at the Exchange Club Tuesday, and 
the usual meeting in Hollis 4 on 
Wednesday. There was a fair gath- 
ering and a good time at the concert 
and the Country Club. The dinner 
was attended by 30. Frye presided, 
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Hood circulated the loving cup, and 
there was much informal talking and 
singing. During the evening the Class 
resolved itself into a committee of the 
whole and visited ’74 and ’92, who 
were dining in the same building, and 
later received with great pleasure well 
armed delegations from those classes. 
At the Class meeting Commencement 
Day F. C. Hood was elected a mem- 
ber of the Class Committee. — W. M. 
Fullerton is editor of the European 
part of the literary supplement of the 
London Times. —S. M. Scott is living 
in Philadelphia. —J. H. Huddleston 
has been chosen secretary of the Amer- 
ican Committee of the 14th Interna- 
tional Medical Congress. — P. G. Bol- 
ster has removed to 81 Milk St., Room 
32, Boston.— Henry Edward Salis- 
bury died at Davos, Switzerland, July 
14, 1902. He was born in New York, 
N. Y., Nov. 5, 1864. The last years 
of his life he suffered from consump- 
tion, and lived in Europe. 
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G. P. Furser, Sec. 
340 South Station, Boston. 

The celebration of the 15th anni- 
versary of our graduation was in the 
hands of a committee of sixteen, of 
whom Wm. Endicott, Jr., waschairman, 
and F. S. Mead, secretary. The com- 
mittee had planned as follows :— 
Class dinner on Monday evening at 
Young’s Hotel ; Tuesday, a trip down 
Boston Harbor in the morning, and in 
the afternoon and evening games and 
an informal dinner at the Country 
Club in Brookline ; the usual exercises 
on Wednesday at Commencement, and 
a special car to the races on Thursday. 
106 members of the Class attended 
the dinner, at which Snelling acted as 
toastmaster, and Hurlbut, Endicott, 
W. B. Scofield, Houghton, Flagg, 
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Griswold, Shattuck, Mumford, and 
the Secretary spoke. During the even- 
ing a loving cup, the gift of Brengle, 
was presented to the Class, and a tele- 
gram of thanks was sent to Brengle, 
who was about to sail for Europe. 
On Tuesday the General Lincoln took 
over 50 members of the Class for a 
very enjoyable sail about Boston Har- 
bor, leaving at 10.30 A. M., and return- 
ing at about 2.30 p. M. From the 
wharf special cars and barges carried 
the Class to the Country Club at Brook- 
line, where other members joined us. 
Baseball, golf, and a band concert 
filled up the afternoon. An informal 
dinner was served at 7 P. M., after 
which the Class gathered in front of 
the club-house to listen to the band, 
which had been with the Class all day. 
On Wednesday in Holden Chapel the 
usual spread was served, and the Class 
were photographed on the east side 
of Sever by Tupper. While waiting 
for the photographer a Class meeting 
was held, at which it was voted that 
the Class should construct a Gate at 
the entrance to the Yard, between the 
Architectural Building and the Fogg 
Museum, and enough pledges were 
made at the meeting to assure the 
erection of the Gate. On Thursday 
about 25 men left in a special car for 
the races at New London. — Since the 
publication of the Secretary’s report 
he has learned of the death of W. C. 
Hillebrand in July, 1899. Hillebrand 
had been married to Mrs. Ada Die- 
trich, of Cincinnati, who survives him, 
with a son, Karl. — W. J. Bowen is 
secretary and general manager of the 
Holden Extension Gold and Copper 
Mining Co., Chelan, Wash. — The 
address of C. S. Proctor should be 
changed to 187 Hovey St., Lowell, and 
the address of D. G. M. Frederiksen to 
806 Tribune Building, Chicago, Il. — 
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B. Berenson is in London, 44 Gros- 
venor Road, Westminster Embank- 
ment, and writes that his winter home 
is at Settignano, Florence. — While a 
sufficient amount has been subscribed 
to justify the committee in proceeding 
to the construction of the Gate, a small 
amount more must be raised, and the 
Secretary would be glad to have any 
member who contemplates subscribing, 
and who has not done so, send his sub- 
scription to him at once. — The Rev. 
F. C. Southworth is president of Mead- 
ville, Pa., Theological School. — By 
appointment of U. S. Commissioner 
C. D. Wright, Prof. J. H. Gray is 
studying labor conditions in England. 
— The Rey. J. H. Woods, instructor 
in philosophy at Harvard, has gone 
abroad for a year, during which he 
will study with the chief native au- 
thorities the classical philosophers and 
great religions of India. He visited 
Leyden and Berlin in the summer, and 
attended the conference of Orientalists 
in Germany before proceeding to Ox- 
ford, where he has been the guest of 
Prof. Rhys Davids. — By the death of 
his father, Royal Robbins has become 
the head of the Waltham Watch Co. 
— Samuel Herbert Smith died at Ar- 
lington June 8, 1902. He was born 
there April 5, 1864. After graduating 
from Harvard he studied for a while 
at the Law School, was admitted to 
the bar Jan. 1, 1889, and entered the 
office of Judge John Lowell, ’43, in 
Boston. He subsequently became a 
member of the firm of Lowell, Smith 
& Lowell. He took great interest in 
Arlington affairs, was chairman of the 
School Committee, and a member of 
the First Parish Church Committee. 
He married, Feb. 18, 1892, Mary H. 
Horton, of Attleboro, who survives 
with a daughter. — William Sanford 
Robinson, who died at Omaha, Neb., 
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March 29, 1902, was born at South 
Yarmouth, June 29, 1864. From 1887 
to 1889 he was assistant to Prof. C. 
L. Jackson at the Boylston Laboratory. 
Since 1889 he had been connected with 
the testing department of the Union 
-acifie Ry., and since 1892 was chief 
chemist to that road. He took an 
A. M. in 1888. — Dr. J. W. Bartol is a 
member of the Mass. State Board of 
Health. 
1889. 
Pror. J. H. Ropes, Sec. 
13 Follen St., Cambridge. 

Changes of address : E. S. Griffing, 
35 Nassau St., New York ; P. D. Traf- 
ford, Mutual Life Building, 32 Liberty 
St., New York. — George Reisner has 
returned from Egypt, where the exca- 
vations under his charge, carried on in 
behalf of the University of California, 
have recently made some noteworthy 
archaeological discoveries.— P. F. Hall 
is chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the Democratic Club of Massa- 
chusetts, and president of the Brook- 
line Education Society. — Prof. J. H. 
Ropes has declined the invitation to 
Phillips Academy, Andover.— Prof. C. 
H. Moore has been elected a trustee 
of that institution. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunn, See. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

E. V. Morgan has been made a chev- 
alier of the Legion of Honor. — B. 
B. Crowninshield designed the Uncle 
Sam, Kaiser Wilhelm’s yacht, which 
competed in the Kiel races. — Edward 
Lincoln Atkinson was drowned by the 
capsizing of his boat in Boot Pond, 
Plymouth, Aug. 1. After graduating 
from Harvard he studied at the Cam- 
bridge P. E. Theological School, from 
which he graduated S. T. B. in 1893. 
For two years he was assistant minister 
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of Christ Church, Springfield. In Sep- 
tember, 1895, he became assistant min- 
ister of Emmanuel Parish and minister 
of the Church of the Ascension, Bos- 
ton, where he remained till last win- 
ter, when he went to New York as 
rector of the Church of the Epiphany. 
He was particularly active in philan- 
thropic work. His brother, F. W. 
Atkinson, is superintendent of pvblic 
instruction in the Philippines. 


1891. 
A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 

The Microbes had another success- 
ful dinner, and adjourned as usual to 
the Pops, where an exceptionally good 
time was enjoyed. —On Commence- 
ment the Class met in Holworthy 24. 
All who did not go to the Dinner went 
to the overflow meeting in the Harvard 
Union.— Arrangements are being com- 
pleted to give the Union a drinking 
fountain. Drawings are being made, 
and soon the Seeretary will ask for sub- 
scriptions. The whole amount, about 
$300, has been underwritten by a few, 
but it is the intention to have as many 
as possible join in giving the fountain. 
Subscriptions for any amount will be 
received, and if, after a reasonable 
time, the total subscriptions exceed 
the amount required, a rebate will be 
made to subscribers in proportion to 
the amounts subscribed. So please 
send in your $5, or $3, or $1 at once. 
—G. L. Nelson is back from Porto 
Rico ; he will return to the Esperanza 
estate, Central Aguirre, Porto Rico, in 
the early fall. — J. B. Noyes has pre- 
sented the Union with many beautiful 
Copley prints. F. H. Curtiss has 
contributed largely toward the fram- 
ing of them. —F. G. Caffey has 
opened a law office at 32 Nassau St., 
New York city. — H. R. Bishop has 
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formed a copartnership with W. E. 
Baker, under the name of W. E. Baker 
& Co., engineers, 170 Broadway, New 
York city. — D. S. Dean is vice-pre- 
sident of the Thermograde Valve Co. 
— Frederic Tudor, Jr., is in Colonial 
Building, Boylston St., Boston. — H. 
A. Potter has changed his address to 
the Lincoln Club, Putnam Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.— L. K. Morse has offices 
now at Appleton Building, 4 Liberty 
Sq., Boston. — F. P. Keene was cap- 
tain of the American polo team which 
went to England to try for the Chal- 
lenge Cup during the coronation week. 
— W. B. Cohen is in the editorial de- 
partment of the New York Sun ; re- 
sidence, 502 W. 143d St., New York 
city. — George Tyson has joined the 
stock brokerage firm of Townsend, 
Anthony & Tyson, 45 State St., Boston. 
—Q. A. Shaw, Jr., has been elected 
secretary of the North Shore Automo- 
bile Club. — A. J. Garceau was elected 
a director of the Alumni Association 
on last Commencement. He was also 
elected treasurer and secretary of the 
Athletic Association of Harvard Grad- 
uates, and editor of the Harvard Bul- 
letin. — Grahame Jones has bought a 
ranch in Escondido, Cal., where he 
will live a part of each year. — A. R. 
Weld has removed to New York to 
take charge of the cotton commission 
business there of S. M. Weld & Co. — 
The Rev. A. A. Berle, of Brighton, has 
accepted a call to the Union Park Con- 
gregational Church, Chicago. 


1892. 
A. R. Benner, Sec. 
Andover. 

The Decennial celebration was pro- 
nounced a great success from every 
point of view. It began with a recep- 
tion at Young’s Hotel, on Monday, 
June 23, from 2 to 6 in the afternoon. 
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Monday evening the Class attended 
the Pop Concert in a body and took an 
enthusiastic part in the cheering of 
the evening. Tuesday was spent at 
the Country Club, Brookline, in vari- 
ous kinds of sport. The feature of 
the day was a baseball game with the 
Class of ’87, which was won by ’92, 
with the score of 17 to 13. The fol- 
lowing composed the ’92 Nine — Cod- 
man, ¢.; Bell, p.; Hunt, 1b.; Wrenn, 
2b.; White,3 b.; Curtis, s. s. ; Neff, 
1. f. ; Allen, ec. f. ; Churchill, r. f. In 
the evening the Class dined at the Ex- 
change Club, Boston. About 170 
members attended what was probably 
the most successful dinner ever held 
by the Class. T. W. Lamont presided 
and introduced the toastmaster, A. M. 
White, Jr. A capital poem was pro- 
duced for the occasion by Guy Lowell. 
Speeches were made by V. M. Porter, 
H. S. Gans, W. C. Forbes, M. D. Fol- 
lansbee, and A. R. Benner. The next 
day, Commencement, the Class was 
present in the Yard and in Hollis 24 in 
large numbers. In the forenoon, a 
photograph of the assembled members 
was taken. The Class contributed 
largely to the overflow meeting at the 
Union in the afternoon. One of the 
marshals was Dr. F. S. Newell, who, 
as a member of the Class Committee 
and as president of the Boston Associ- 
ation of Harvard, ’92, had already won 
the appreciation and hearty thanks of 
the Class for his large part in the suc- 
cess of the three days’ celebration. 
The presiding officer of the meeting 
was M. D. Follansbee, and among the 
speakers was the Rev. L. F. Berry. — 
John Theodore Heard, Jr., died at 
Magnolia, Mass., June 26, of typhoid 
fever. A more extended notice of his 
life will be published later. Resolu- 
tions of sympathy and respect were at 
once sent to his parents by the Class 
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Committee. — P. S. Fiske’s business 
address is Globe Building, 244 Wash- 
ington St., Boston. — G. F. McKelle- 
get’s home address is 1525 Cambridge 
St., Cambridge. —G. B. Viles re- 
ceived the degree of Ph. D. from Cor- 
nell University last June (1902). 
June 21 he sailed for Europe, to be 
gone about 16 months. — Herman 
Myer is a promoter of the Interior 
Pearl Fisheries of America, with head- 
quarters at 41 and 43 Maiden Lane, 
New York city. — The law office of 
M. E. Ingalls, Jr., is at 26 Liberty St., 
New York city, with the firm of 
Rumsey, Sheppard & Ingalls. — E. 
B. Adams has opened offices for the 
general practice of law in the Massa- 
chusetts Hospital Life Building, 50 
State St., rooms 61-63, Boston. —S. 
P. R. Chadwick is instructor of history 
at Phillips Exeter Academy. — Prof. 
R. C. H. Catterall has resigned from 
the University of Chicago to accept 
the chair of history at Cornell. 


1893. 
S. F. BATCHELDER, Sec. 
721 Tremont Building, Boston. 

F. Allen has been elected to the 
position of Consulting Anaesthetist of 
the Mass. General Hospital, — a posi- 
tion created by the trustees especially 
for him. — E. M. Barney has removed 
from Beverly, Mass., to Bradford, 
Pa., where he is pastor of the First 
Universalist Church. — P. F. Burrows 
should be addressed at New Rochelle, 
N. Y., whither he has removed. — H. L. 
Coar is teaching mathematics at the 
University of Illinois, and writing his 
thesis for the degree of Ph. D. ; ad- 
dress, 930 West Illinois St., Urbana, 
Ill. — W. K. Converse should be ad- 
dressed at 131 Tremont St., Boston, or 
at Winchendon. — S. E. Farwell has 
taken a position with Bond & Good- 
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win, bankers, at 41 Devonshire St., 
Boston. —H. G. Fay has removed 
from Warren, R. I., to Putnam, Conn., 
where he is principal of the high 
school. — Dr. and Mrs. H. C. Low are 
at home after Oct. 1 at 409 Marlbor- 
ough St., Boston. —F. R. Martin has 
received the honorary degree of A. M. 
from Brown University, as “a son of 
Harvard, henceforth a son of Brown, 
associate editor of the Providence 
Journal, writer of lucid and forceful 
English, a loyal servant of good 
causes, a teacher and example of pub- 
lic spirit.” — G. B. Pierce is a candi- 
date for the Republican senatorial 
nomination in the district composed of 
wards 16, 20, and 24 in Boston. He 
has removed from Milton to Dorches- 
ter, and is now a resident of ward 24. 
—T. H. Shastid writes from 1129 
Michigan Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich., “I 
received on June 19 the degree of LL. 
B. from the University of Michigan. 
Last year I received my A. M. from 
the same University. Also, I am one 
of the board of editorial assistants of 
the new Michigan Law Review. — F. 
R. Stubbs, M. D., should be addressed 
at 510 Centre St., Newton.—C. E. 
Whitmore, Jr., is a counselor at law, 
with offices at 64 Equitable Build- 
ing, Boston. — H. F. Willard writes : 
“Since ’97, the year I graduated in 
medicine, by steps that I need n’t take 
the time to go into, I got switched off 
from medicine, and more and more 
into art and the teaching of it. For 
the past two or three years I have 
been giving regular lectures during 
the winter on the galleries of Berlin 
and Dresden, and as spring and sum- 
mer approach I have taken my 
classes through Italy and France for 
further study. ... In Berlin was or- 
ganized the Bureau of University 
Travel with Professor Powers (of 
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Cornell) as president and myself as 
vice-president, others of course being 
also associated. I have been prosper- 
ous beyond expectation. We are de- 
lightfully situated in Berlin, and much 
of the work is most congenial. I am 
all the while working towards a Ph. D. 
at the University. My permanent ad- 
dress is always Dresdner Bank, Ber- 
lin.” — The Rev. C. E. Hutchison will 
assume charge of the Church of Ascen- 
sion, Boston, in September. — The 
Rey. E. L. House takes up the pas- 
torship of the First Congregational 
Chureh, Portland, Ore., this fall. — 
Dr. J. W. Carr is professor of English 
and Modern Languages at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
— The Rev. E. P. Pressey has estab- 
lished the New Clairvaux social exper- 
iment at Montague.— Howe Totten 
has resigned the presidency of the 
National Contractors’ Agency Co., of 
Washington, D. C., to accept the presi- 
dency of the Anti-Bursting Pipe Co., 
of Pittsburg, Pa., and will make his 
home in Pittsburg from Sept. 1, 1902. 


1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
104 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

The Secretary has just issued his 
third Class report. He will weleome 
additions to the same, especially con- 
cerning the men whose addresses seem 
to be unknown. — James Hudson Bell 
died at Boston July 3, 1902. He was 
born at Augusta, Me., July 4, 1872. 

1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec. 
16 Congress St., Boston. 

F. v. Briesen received from Colum- 
bian University, last June, the degree 
of Doctor of Civil Law. —J. H. 
Lewis’s permanent address is 1582 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. — 
A. Mann is representing John A. Roeb- 
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ling’s Sons Co. in Boston ; address, 102 
Delta Building, Post Office Sq., Bos- 
ton. — A.J. Peters and A. Whiteside, 
Jr., were admitted, July 1, 1902, to 
the firm of Warren & Garfield, attor- 
neys at law, 31 State St., Boston. — 
The address of M. Pettus is now 4373 
Westminster Pl., St. Louis, Mo. — A. 
S. Pier’s address is 71 Beacon St., 
Boston. —H. A. L. Sand has moved 
to the Mutual Life Building, 32 Lib- 
erty St., New York city.—W. E. 
Severance’s address is Braintree. — G. 
H. Shuman is with the New York 
Stock Exchange firm of Cohen, Greene 
& Co., 45 Broadway, New York city. 
—H. B. Spencer is with the Southern 
Railway in St. Louis ; address, Chem- 
ical Building, St. Louis, Mo. — W. E. 
Stark is head master of the Ferris 
School, Colorado Springs, Colo. ; he 
will act also during the year 1902- 
1903 as principal of Cutler Academy. 
—Robert Walcott has opened an 
office for the general practice of law 
at 504 Exchange Building, Boston. — 
The Rev. Holmes Whitmore, who has 
deen at St. George’s Church, New 
York city, for the past three years, 
has accepted a call from a church in 
Dayton, O.—J. L. Coolidge has two 
years’ leave of absence from Harvard. 
— The following is the translation of a 
Japanese letter received by the Col- 
lege on June 18:— ‘ Konahama- 
Machi Iwaki, Japan, May 24, 1902. 
To Harvard University, Greeting : 
My son, Michitaro Hisa, who was so 
kindly treated during his stay at your 
College, died at 6 o’clock p. M. on 
the 11th inst. after a long illness. We 
held the funeral service in his native 
province according to the Buddhist 
rite. I wish to inform the president, 
and the professors, and his acquaint- 
ances, of this sad news. Yours truly, 
Yohei Hisa.” 
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1896. 
R. S. Storrs, Sec. 
Brookline. 

J. H. Gade is in the firm of Foster, 
Gade & Graham, architects, New York 
city. — Frank Russell is reappointed 
instructor in anthropology, and Bruce 
Wyman is lecturer on property. — G. 
C. Curtis was the first to aseend Mont 
Pelée, Martinique, after the eruption 
in May. — Israel Brayton is a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Jennings, Mor- 
ton & Brayton, Fall River.—J. P. 
Parker won the national fencing cham- 
pionship on April 26.— Dr. A. E. 
Small has an office in the Associates 
Block, Clinton. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, JR., Sec. 
60 State St., Boston. 

C. D. Drew, of The Cuba Co., of San- 
tiago de Cuba, has returned home for 
the summer; address, care of Mrs. 
Irving Babbitt, 6 Kirkland Road, 
Cambridge. —C. M. Weld is at the 
Occidental Hotel, Juneau, Alaska, and 
is engaged in mining engineering. — 
J. H. Patten will assume in the fall 
the Professorship of Social Economy 
at the University of New Brunswick. 
— The Rev. A. J. Haynes is pastor 
of the United Church, New Haven, 
Conn. —C. A. Archer is treasurer of 
the Puritan Motor Car Co., Salem. — 
Dr. W. D. Walker is serving at the 
Boston City Hospital. — H. T. White 
has been admitted to the firm of 
Moffat & White, bankers, 1 Nassau St., 
New York, N. Y. — H. T. Nichols is in 
Paris ; address, care of Brown, Shipley 
& Co., London, Eng. — E. M. Gregory 
is practicing law at 612 Prudential 
Bldg., Newark, N. J. —W. R. Fisher 
is the Boston manager of the A. C. 
Lawrence Leather Co., 95 South St., 
Boston. —F. A. Burlingame has 
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formed a partnership for the practice 
of the law under the firm name of 
Beatty & Burlingame, 52 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.—J. R. Healy is 
with the American Soda Fountain Co., 
278 Congress St., Boston ; address, 
7 Woodville Park, Roxbury. — Ad- 
dresses : W.L. Rumsey, 410 Mooney- 
Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y.; F. 
Heilig, 739 Franklin St., Reading, 
Pa.; E. D. Mulford, care of A. D. 
Mulford & Son, 233 Broad St., Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; A. E. King, 1246 Pacific 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; W. L. Dunbar, 
Stratford, Conn.; C. H. Hardwick, 
104 Revere St., Quincy ; A. Z. Reed, 
105 E. 15th St., New York, N. Y.; 
H. B. Wilbur, 76 W. Union St., 
Wilkesbarre, Pa.; E. G. Barnard, 
care of Church E. Gates & Co., 138th 
St. & 4th Ave., New York N. Y. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec. 
Dedham. 

Fewer men attended the Ball Game, 
Pop Concert, and Commencement Day 
than on any year since our graduation. 
Several men have asked me why no- 
tices of the Class and Commencement 
Day festivities were not sent out, and 
I can merely state again what I tried 
to make plain to all at our Triennial 
Dinner last year. There are certain 
celebrations held every year during the 
last ten days of college, and I am al- 
ways ready to make arrangements for 
such celebrations so that "98 men can 
participate, on condition that I receive 
word in due time from all those men 
who desire to be present. Due notice 
of all the different events and plans is 
published in this Magazine every year, 
and those men who have been ignorant 
of all that is going have only them- 
selves to blame. These columns, with 
the exception of especial Class celebra- 
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tions, when circulars will be sent out, 
are the only medium by which Class 
items can be placed before ’98 men, 
and it is my intention to make them as 
interesting and accurate as possible. I 
merely ask that you all take a little 
more interest in this Magazine, and 
keep me informed as to what you are 
doing. — H. F. Wardwell is in the em- 
ploy of the C., B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, 
address, 33 Brewster Ave., La Grange, 
Ill. — R. A. Trapp is living at La 
Cantabrigia, Atoyac, Vera Cruz, Mex- 
ico. — G. T. Morse was raised to the 
priesthood on May 22. — S. E. Hecht 
won the highest individual honors in 
the “Gilt Edge Candle-Pin League” 
of Boston. — E. Van D. Tirrell is a 
member of the law firm of Tirrell, 
Adams, and Tirrell, 42 Court St., Bos- 
ton. — A. W. Spencer is with The 
Chronicle, Brookline. — F. W. Reed 
is with the Bureau of Forestry, Wash- 
ington, D. C. — As an item of inter- 
est, S. W. Fordyce writes, ‘‘ My Jer- 
sey cow had a calf this winter which 
had, when born, and still has, the fig- 
ures 98 plainly visible on her left 
flank.” — B. H. Hayes has become a 
member of the Boston Stock Exchange, 
and is now with Dillaway & Co., 18 
Post Office Sq. — The following men 
have received appointments at the 
Mass. General Hospital, surgical side : 
B. Vincent, H. D. Prescott, R. L. De 
Normandie, S. Robinson, A. B. Em- 
mons, A. F. Barnes ; medical side, 
R. Spalding and F. H. Palfrey. — 
H. I. Bowditch has received an ap- 
pointment from the Children’s Hospi- 
tal. — Gordon Sawyer is prospecting in 
Alaska. — Dr. N. P. Breed has opened 
an office at 4 Washington Sq., Lynn. 
1899. 
ARTHUR ADAMS, Sec. 
Quincy. 
Ninety-nine had three fine days for 
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their Triennial Celebration, which 
added materially to the enjoyment 
thereof. We were joined for those 
3 days by ’96, who were celebrat- 
ing their sexennial, and the combina- 
tion was most successful. 167’99 men 
signed the book at the Hotel Bellevue 
on Monday, June 23, and more than 
that number bought tickets for the 
“Pop” concert that night. The con- 
cert was a great success this year, 
thanks to the unceasing efforts of Mr. 
F. R. Comee, ’75, the manager. ’99 
had the largest crowd, and received 
many compliments for their singing 
and cheering. B. H. Dibblee impro- 
vised a ’99 song to the tune of ‘ In the 
good old summer time,” and “ General 
Grant” was as popular as ever. The 
usual cheers for the Nine, the Crew, 
and Harvard, with an additional cheer 
for Pres. Roosevelt, were led by Neal 
Rantoul, ’92. — Tuesday, June 24, at 
10.30 A. M., the “’96-99 Special” for 
Misery Island left the North Station, 
Boston, with 238 men on board, in- 
cluding the band. We spent the entire 
day on the island. In the afternoon 
the ball game was played, the correct 
seore of which was 99 — 21, 96 —4. 
Capt. G. W. Thompson had most of 
the old Class team, and in addition 
Fitz, Haughton, Dibblee, and Sears, of 
the Varsity. The batting order was as 
follows: Fitz, p.; Davis, ¢.; Haugh- 
ton, 1 b.; Thompson, 2 b. ; Dibblee, 
3 b.; Nowell, s.s.; Sears, 1. f.; Litch- 
field, c. f.; Holden (Homans), r. f. 
This team was invincible, as the result 
shows. The features of the game were 
Dibblee’s vain attempt to catch a foul 
near the plate in a sitting position, and 
the outfielding of K. H. Lewis, ’96, 
who, in trying to catch a man at the 
plate, threw the ball over a house, 
which served as a backstop, and off 
the island into the ocean. After the 
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game many took a swim, and then all 
sat down to supper. After that a large 
bonfire was lighted to celebrate the 
victory of the Nine at New Haven, and 
by the light of a dying fire ’96 and ’99 
boarded King Philip for the return trip 
to Boston. The only other events to 
note were the invention of the “rope 
trick” by P. D. Haughton, ’99, and B. 
H. Dibblee, ’99, who will be pleased to 
teach it to any applicants; and the ex- 
hibition of life-saving by W. E. Put- 
nam, Jr., 96, who rescued P. E. Som- 
ers, 99, after the latter had fallen 
overboard as he was stepping ashore. 
— Wednesday, Commencement Day, 
every one went to Cambridge, and 
many attended the overflow meeting 
at the Harvard Union. In the even- 
ing we had the Triennial Dinner at the 
Exchange Club, Boston. There were 
about 240 present, and J. F. Perkins, 
chairman of Class Committee, pre- 
sided. J. F. Curtis made an excellent 
toastmaster, and several speeches were 
made, the best of which was an im- 
promptu one by Malcolm Donald. T. 
H. Robbins, the father of the Class 
baby, being in Europe, the “Cradle ” 
was received by his twin brother, W. 
B. Robbins, on his behalf. The baby’s 
name is Thomas Hinckley Robbins, Jr., 
born May 11, 1900. — Philip Green 
Randall died May 31, 1902, at his home 
in Medford. He was born there 
April 21, 1876, and was the son of Wil- 
liam Henry and Margaret Peregrin 
(Greene) Randall. At the age of 11 
he entered Mr. Noble’s [now Noble 
and Greenough’s ] school, and remained 
there eight years. He was always 


fond of football while there, and 
played end on the school team in 1893, 
and was captain of it in 1894. In the 
autumn of 1895 he entered Harvard, 
and tried for the Freshman football 
team, but was never a member of it. 
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After that he took no part in athletics 
and left college, as he wrote in his 
“Class Life,” “feeling that College 
has done me a tremendous lot of good, 
for which I cannot be too grateful.” 
He had always intended to enter the 
Harvard Medical School, and it was a 
great disappointment to him that he 
was unable to do so. The regular 
practice of medicine had never any at- 
traction for him, but he had intended 
to become a specialist in nervous or 
mental diseases. Immediately after 
graduation he went to California for 
his health. He spent most of his time 
there at Redlands, and enrolled him- 
self as a member of the Graduate De- 
partment of Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, but he was forced to give this up, 
and subsequently went to Arizona. He 
stayed there until the summer of 1901, 
when he returned to Boston. Last 
autumn he went up to Saranac Lake 
in the Adirondacks, where he stayed 
until the middle of May, and then 
returned to Medford, where he died. 
— J. E. Devlin, Jr., has left Dominick 
& Dominick, and is now with the Hong 
Kong Banking Co., New York city. — 
H. S. Thompson has been made trea- 
surer of the Harvard Union. — H. H. 
Shaw is with Planters Compress Co., 
Boston. — T. W. Clarke received an 
M. D. degree at Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal School on June 10, 1902, graduat- 
ing 2d in his Class ; he has been ap- 
pointed resident house officer on the 
Medical Staff of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital for one year beginning Sept. 
1, 1902. — H. H. D. Sterrett is a stu- 
dent at Cambridge Theological School. 
—R. P. Bellows is studying art in 
Paris, France. — The following who 
were in the Class of 1902, Harvard 
Law School, are practicing in Boston : 
Harold Williams, Jr., with Storey, 
Thorndike, Palmer & Thayer ; Roger 
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Wolcott, with Hyde & Baxter, at- 
torneys for Boston Elevated Ry. ; 
Roger Clapp, with Hurlburt, Jones & 
Cabot ; G. McC. Sargent, with Lowell, 
Smith & Lowell; R. A. Jackson, with 
Ropes, Gray & Gorham. — J. M. 
Siddall, Goodrich Social Settlement, 
Cleveland, O., has resigned the assist- 
ant editorship of the Chautauquan to 
become secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Cleveland. 


1900. 
Etot SPALDING, Sec. 
66 Lincoln St., Boston. 

J. M. Glidden, Jr., is with the Un- 
ion Safe Deposit & Trust Co., Port- 
land, Me. — W. B. Stearns is publish- 
ing another novel. —Job Taylor is 
with the American Straw Board Co., 
Xenia, O. — K. M. Martin is with the 
Claremont Paper Co., Claremont, N. 
H.— John Wilson’s address is 106 
Broadway, Bangor, Me. — M. E. Ter- 
bush is with the Chicago Edison Co., 
at 139 Adams St., Chicago. — A. L. 
Dean’s address is 140 Shelton Ave., 
New Haven, Conn.— W. H. Hol- 
singer’s address is 68 Hammond St., 
Cambridge. — H. L. Hunt is with the 
American Trading Co., 6 Crotcheted 
Friars, London, Eng.—H. T. Van 
Dusen is with the Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. — W. A. Horley’s ad- 
dress is 1166 Worthington St., Spring- 
field. —C. M. Bill is with Alley & 
Emery, interior decorators, 40 Beacon 
St. — F. P. Clark is in the Nat. Shaw- 
mut Bank, Boston. — R. A. Garrison 
is with N. W. Harris & Co., bankers, 
Boston. —H. W. Moses is in the 
Chelsea Gas Light Co.—H. K. Melcher 
is in the engineers dept., New England 
Tel. & Tel. Co., Boston. — H. E. 
Morse has been teaching in the Ashe- 
ville, N. C., school. — W. L. Shaw is 
president of the Shaw-Goding Shoe 
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Co., Springvale, Me. — A. B. Holden 
is with Charles Hathaway Co., com- 
mercial paper, Boston. — Eliot Spald- 
ing is treasurer of the Endicott, N. Y., 
Water Works Co. He still remains 
with the Lester-Shire Mfg. Co., Bos- 
ton. 
1901. 
H. B. Cxiark, Sec. 
249 W. 54th St., New York, N. Y. 

Shortly after the death of Thomas 
Morgan Rotch, Jr., some medical 
friends of Dr. Rotch determined to 
raise a fund to erect a memorial hos- 
pital to be called the Thomas Morgan 
Rotch, Jr., Memorial Hospital for 
Infants. So hearty was the response 
that $70,000 was soon subscribed, and 
the building, which is thus assured, will 
be trected near the new Harvard Med- 
ical School. A committee of 1901, con- 
sisting of J. A. Camprubi, R. W. Sey- 
mour, D. P. Wheelwright, and W. B. 
Wheelwright, solicit subscriptions from 
all members of the Class. Address 
Robert W. Seymour, 197 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston. —G. R. Ford’s 
address is 453 Washington St., Boston. 
—F. H. Tuckeris with J. R. Worces- 
ter, consulting engineer, Room 1007, 
Exchange Building, Boston. — Ralph 
Anthony is with Anthony & Cushman 
Tack Co., 20 Court St., Taunton. — 
L. H. Brittin is with the Newhall En- 
gineering Co., 43 Cedar St., New 
York. — J. McRoss is working in his 
father’s sugar refinery, Englewood, N. 
J. — R. W. J. Kingan is secretary and 
treasurer of the Lake Construction Co. 
of Philadelphia. He is living at Gi- 
rard, Pa., and learning the duties of 
his office from the chief engineer of 
the company. — H. P. Perry and A. 
Wheeler sailed on July 17 for a trip 
round the world. Wheeler intends 
to be gone two years and Perry six 
months. — J. F. Briggs is with Thos. 
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M. Hart & Co., 35 Commercial St., 
New Bedford. — M. R. Rothschild is 
a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange ; address, N. Y. Stock 
Exchange, N. Y. — C. S. Moore, ’73, 
is publishing an investigation of the 
practical working of the elective sys- 
tem at Harvard as illustrated by the 
programs of 448 members of the Class 
of 1901. — C. J. Swan is in the busi- 
ness manager’s department of the 
Literary Digest, Globe Building, Bos- 
ton. — J. F. Bassity’s address is 85 
C St., S. Boston. — E. Pettus is with 
Blackwell Willandy Book and Sta- 
tionery Co., 8th St. and Washington 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. — W. B. Swift 
furnished four of the pictures pub- 
lished in the report of the Class of ’82. 
— H. T. Whiton is with the Babcock 
& Wilcox Boiler Co.; address, 183 
Avenue D, Bayonne, N. J. —C. F. 
Shaw is studying theology in the Union 
Theological Seminary, 41 E. 69th St., 
New York, and is preaching on Sun- 
days. — Brainerd Taylor has success- 
fully passed the examinations for a 
@ommission in the U. S. Army, and 
has been assigned to the artillery 
corps. He is in command of Fort 
Andrew, Boston Harbor. — F. T. Bul- 
lard is with C. G. Bullard & Co., im- 
porters of coffees ; address, 11 India 
St., Boston. — S. J. Beach’s address 
is Wayland. — J. B. Dana’s address is 
Newtonville. — M. A. Ratshesky is 
with the U. S. Trust Co., Boston; his 
work is in the Safe Deposit Depart- 
ment. — B. E. Wood’s address is 187 
W. Brookline St., Boston. — J. E. 
Somer, Jr., is with Bacon & Hill, 
architects, 27 School St., Boston ; ad- 
dress, Hotel Nottingham, Huntington 
Ave., Boston. — A. W. Lincoln is with 
Burnett, Cummings & Co., bankers, 43 
Milk St., Boston. — W. B. Swift has 
received an S. B. from the Lawrence 
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Scientific School. He will enter the 
Harvard Medical School in the fall. 
He has had an O. B. conferred on him 
by the New England Conservatory of 
Music on the completion of his three 
years’ study of oratory there. — A.G. 
Alley, Jr.’s, address is 114 Chestnut St., 
Chelsea. — W. Whittemore and M. H. 
Wentworth will study medicine in 
Germany this summer. Whittemore’s 
address will be in the fall 16 Claverly 
Hall, Cambridge, of which he is one 
of the proctors. — T. R. Robinson’s 
address is 51 Court St., Dedham. — 
R. S. Taylor is with the Boston Ice Co., 
66 State St., Boston. — W. S. Hinch- 
man has been tutoring the children of 
Pres. Roosevelt during the summer at 
Oyster Bay, L. I. — W. A. Frost is 
studying law at Delafield, Wis. ; he 
expects to enter a law office in Mil- 
waukee in the fall; address, P. O. 
Box 12, Delafield, Wis. — R. H. Dana, 
Jr., is working in the University Set- 
tlement, 184 Eldridge St., New York; 
he is also studying architecture. — 
C. T. Hanson is with the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., 704 Dakota St., So. Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; his home address is Hotel 
Windsor, Uxbridge. — G. H. Eastman 
is connected with the office of the Jron 
Age, 70 Kilby St., Boston ; his home 
address is 60 Ocean St., Dorchester. — 
A. H. Gilbert’s address is care of Foote 
& French, 27 State St., Boston. — W. 
Catehings is working with the Legal 
Aid Society, New York ; address, 235 
W. 103d St. — James Madison Love 
died at Chicago, Ill., May 15, 1902 ; 
he was born at Keokuk, Ia., Aug. 11, 
1877. — R. M. Black’s address is Box 
470, Houghton, Mich. — H. H. Sar- 
gent is with the Chain Belt Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. — L. J. Watson is a 
member of the Beverly Common Coun- 
cil. — W. T. Foster is instructor in 
English at the Somerville High School. 
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1902. 
BARRETT WENDELL, JR., Sec. 
Cambridge. 

Nearly 500 men attended the Class 
dinner at the Hotel Vendome, on June 
23. Chas. Platt, 3d, was toastmaster; 
Edison Lewis, Class President, re- 
sponded for 1902, C. A. Barnard for 
football, A. L. Devens, Jr., for base- 
ball, W. E. Ladd for the crew, R. C. 
Bruce for debating, J. G. Willis for 
track athletics, and P. W. Thompson 
for college journalism. H. M. Ayers, 
the Ivy Orator, read a poem in which 
the following stanzas were much ap- 
plauded: — 


But time is short and soon we part, 
Our divers paths to tread, 

In search of oleomargarine 

Or butter for our bread. 


But when we meet in after years 

Our friendship shall not fail ; 

We'll have this bond of brotherhood — 
We did n’t go to Yale. 


Chairman Platt broached the ques- 
tion of a fellowship to be named after 
Dean Briggs. It met with hearty ap- 
proval, and the regular Class Commit- 
tee was appointed to take charge of the 
matter. Interspersing the speeches, 
Harvard songs were sung, those relat- 
ing to football being received with 
great pleasure. The reunion concluded 
with cheers for ex-Captain Campbell, 
and for Captain R. P. Kernan, of the 
1902 ’Varsity Eleven. —J. H. Abra- 
ham is engaged in the mercantile 
business in New York city.—M. G. 
Andres is with F. J. Andres, 517 
Hancock Bldg., Boston. — S. L. Bar- 
bour is with Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
Boston. — A. M. Bernstein is an im- 
port merchant in New York city. — 
L. L. Bing is with I. & S. Bing, 
wholesale clothing manufacturers, 
New York city.— J. A. L. Blake will 
probably return to the Harvard Med- 
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ical School this fall. —R. B. Bowler 
will probably study civil engineering 
at Cornell University during the com- 
ing year. — C. H. Brewer will prob- 
ably return to the Divinity School. 
—R. C. Bruce expects to be super- 
visor of instruction at the Tuske- 
gee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. and 
Josephine, Miss. — Hollis Burgess is 
engaged in the marine brokerage 
and insurance business, 15 Exchange 
St., Boston. — G. E. Carleton is with 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston. 
—J. O. Corson will probably en- 
gage in the manufacturing business at 
Geneva, Ill.— W. F. Chase is with 
R. L. Day & Co., 40 Water St., Bos- 
ton. — Walter Cook, Jr., is an archi- 
tect in New York city. — A. S. Dew- 
ing has been appointed assistant in the 
Harvard Philosophical Dept. for the 
year 1902-1903.— W. D. Eaton is 
engaged in the grocery business at Re- 
vere. — R. E. Edwards is with the First 
Nat. Bank, Peru, Ind. — A. E. Ells ex- 
pects to start in the publishing business, 
at Dover, Del. —L. J. Elias is with 
the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, New 
York city. — F. I. Emery is with the 
Universal Winding Co., Boston. — R. 
S. Francis is in the mercantile busi- 
ness in New York city.— J. A. Gib- 
son is a teacher at Exeter, N. H.—R. 
H. Goodell is with Henry F. Harris, 
State Mutual Bldg., Worcester. — G. 
F. Henneberry is in the publishing 
and book manufacturing business, 
Chicago, Ill. — H. B. House is a civil 
engineer at South Manchester, Conn. 
—F. W. Hunnewell will probably 
enter the Mass. Institute of Techno- 
logy. — Jos. Jenson is a teacher of me- 
chanical engineering at the Utah Agri- 
cultural College. —C. H. Johnson is 
a clergyman.— F. O. Johnson is a 
traveling salesman in the employ of 
the General Electric Co. — J. P. Jones 
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is private secretary to Rep. Powers, 
of Mass. — R. M. Kaufmann is asst. 
supt. with Kaufmann Bros., Pittsburg, 
Pa. —- D. W. Kittredge is going abroad 
to study for two years. —C. D. Loy is 
a landscape architect. — E.C. Ley- 
croft is in the real estate business in 
New York city. — Edison Lewis is 
with Spang, Chalfant & Co., steel 
mfrs., Pittsburg, Pa.— H. W. Locke 
is with Stone & Webster, Boston. — 
B. C. Luce is engaged in business at 
Vineyard Haven. —C. A. McCarthy 
is a merchant tailor in Chicago. — 
J. A. MacDonnell is in the manu- 
facturing business at Holyoke. — B. 
A. Mackinnon is in the circulation 
dept. of McClure’s Magazine. — W. 
W. Marston will probably enter the 
Mass. Institute of Technology. — W. 
H. Mearns will probably enter the 
Columbia University Graduate School, 
dept. of philosophy. —G. L. J. 
Meylan is physical director, Boston 
Y. M. C. A. — Alva Morrison is en- 
gaged in the bond business. — E. Q. 
Moses is a mechanical engineer. — J. 
C. Myers is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of pumps and haying tools, Ash- 
land, O.—C. S. Peabody is with 
Spencer, Trask & Co. New York 
city. — R. K. Peirce is a marine en- 
gineer. — C. D. Piper is a bank clerk, 
Wolfboro, N. H.—Chas. Platt, 3d, 
is in the fire and marine insurance busi- 
ness, Philadelphia. — A. K. Pope is in 
the fire insurance business, Boston. — 
Grant Ritchie is engaged in the manu- 
facture of medicines in New York 
city. —C. T. Russell, 2d, is a clerk 
with the Boston Wharf Co., Boston. — 
Henry Schlesinger is a mine operator, 
Milwaukee, Wis. —C. H. Schweppe 
expects to engage in the banking 
business in Boston. — S. F. Seager is 
engaged in business at Hancock, Mich. 
— Clifford Seaver is a civil engineer. 
VOL. xI.—No. 41. 10 
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J. H. Shirk is in the banking busi- 
ness, Peru, Ind.-——J. N. Sniffen is 
a teacher in the Morgan Park, IIL, 
Academy. — A. L. Snyder is an elec- 
trical engineer with the St. Louis 
Transit Co.—H. D. Stickney is en- 
gaged in business at Taunton. — A. 
W. Talmadge is engaged in the bank- 
ing business in New York city.— J. 
B. Trevor will probably enter the 
Columbia Law School this fall. — Wil- 
lard Wadsworth is with the Davis & 
Roesch Temperature Controlling Co., 
New York city. — Frederick Wal- 
lace is with the Fitchburg Paper Co., 
Fitchburg. — L. B. Wehle is an attor- 
ney at law, Louisville, Ky.—C. G. 
Wells expects to go into the manufac- 
turing business in Chicago. — E. W. 
Whorf is in the wholesale leather busi- 
ness, Boston. —J. H. G. Williams is 
a civil engineer at Springfield. — J. 
G. Willis is in the dry goods business, 
Morristown, N. J.—J. B. Winter is 
an electrical engineer, Buffalo, N. Y. 
— A. M. Wose is a physician, 1131 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge.— The fol- 
lowing expect to enter the Harvard 
Law School: C. H. Ambrose, M. J. 
Bach, C. A. Barnard, H. Brandmiller, 
Jr., P. M. Brown, W. L. Bryant, T. 
S. Bubier, H. M. Channing, R. J. 
Cotter, G. B. Dabney, A. S. Dixey, 
R. S. Earle, J. W. Foley, A. E. God- 
dard, L. L. Green, R. F. James, R. Kin- 
nicutt, H. S. Knowles, R. W. Rob- 
bins, W. Shuebruk, E. E. Smith. — 
The following go to the Medical 
Sehool : W. B. Bartlett, W. P. Board- 
man, J. H. Converse, A. Ehrenfried, 
C. Frothingham, R. M. Green, P. H. 
Kelsey, N. M. MacLeod, C. R. Metealf, 
C. L. Moran, A. G. Rice, E. P. Rich- 
ardson, J. C. Rowley, E. H. Sparrow, 
E. H. Stone, P. W. Thomson, H. C. 
Thorndike. — The following enter the 
yraduate School: H. A. Carleton, L. 
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W. Riddle. — Alfred Adamson, Jr., is 
in the firm of Adamson & Newhall, 
shoe manufacturers. —P. M. Allyn 
is a clerk with Allyn & Bacon, 172 
Tremont St., Boston. — W. T. Arms 
is a lawyer at Binghamton, N. Y. — 
A. F. Baker is a salesman in the wool 
business. — F. W. Ball is a merchant in 
Newark, N. J. — C. L. Barnes is in the 
office of the city engineer, Malden. — 
E. B. Blakely is manager of the New 
York Automobile Repository. — Benj. 
Boss is an astronomer at the Dudley 
Observatory, Albany, N. Y.—A. L. 
Burden is an iron manufacturer in New 
York city. —F. P. Calhoun is a medi- 
eal student at Atlanta, Ga., College 
for Physicians and Surgeons.—C. L. 
Christiernin will probably return to 
the Harvard Medical School. — J. C. 
Cobb, Jr., is in the real estate business. 
—D. C. Colesworthy studied last year 
at Dartmouth College. — S. B. Crosse 
is a private secretary. — W. O. 
Doherty is a civil engineer. — J. W. 
Ellis is a stock broker’s clerk at 28 
State St., Boston. —C. S. Fletcher 
expects to go into the manufacturing 
business at Worcester. — J. T. Floyd 
is with Balder, Adamson & Co., Milk 
St., Boston. — J. L. Frothingham ex- 
pects to return to the Medical School. 
—L. C. Hurd, Jr., is manager for a 
wholesale commercial house, Burling- 
ton, Vt. — W. D. Jameson is with the 
Creole Cereal Co. (Rice Milling), 
Chicago, Ill. — C. M. Jett is an inter- 
preter for the Chinese Weekly Herald, 
New York city. — R. H. Keller is with 
the New England Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Co., 119 Milk St., Boston. — J. 
L. Kimbrough is a draughtsman with 
the Indiana Bridge Co., Muncie, Ind. 
—D. G. Kenney is with the Bureau of 
Forestry, Washington, D. C. —B. B. 
Lee is a lumber manufacturer, Kansas 
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City, Mo. — C. E. Leighton is a builder, 
Boston. — J. L. Lebenthal is in the 
banking business, San Francisco, Cal. 
—F. L. Lutz expects to return to the 
Medical School. —H. H. Lynch is 
president of the Hodge Boiler Works, 
East Boston.—T. J. McVey is a 
manufacturer, Pittsburg, Pa. —J. K. 
Mahan is in the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness with J. H. Merrill & Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Ia. — T. S. Merriam is a paper 
salesman with Carter, Rice & Co., 
Boston. — Vaughn Nixon is a man- 
ufacturer at Atlanta, Ga. — W. C. Otis 
is a civil engineer, North Cambridge. 
—T. P. Peckham is in the office of 
the Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y. — 
D. B. Reardon expects to return to the 
Medical School. — C. G. Rothschild 
has been a student in the Columbia 
College of Mines. — F. M. Shepard is 
with the Stanley Electrical Co., Pitts- 
field. — E. W. Shirk is with the Indi- 
ana Mfg. Co., Peru, Ind. — B. T. 
Shute is in the real estate and insur- 
ance business, Cloris, Cal.—H. H. 
Skinner is an inspector with the Hawk- 
eye Insurance Co., Des Moines, Ia. — 
P.,T. Sprague is in the lumber busi- 
ness at Watertown. — E. L. Strauss is 
secretary and treasurer of the Central 
Brass Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O.—F. 
I. Lane is with the International 
Motor Car Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
— W. S. Warner is in business at 
Dorchester. — W. A. Warnock is in 
the mercantile business at Cambridge. 
—H. P. Waterhouse is an electrical 
contractor, Melrose. — W. M. Welch 
is in the insurance and real estate busi- 
ness, Dedham. — C. B. Whitney is a 
clerk with the Central Nat. Bank, 
Boston. — J. S. Wolff is principal of 
the Rockview Academy, Shirleysburg, 
Pa. —F. H. Smith, Jr., sailed the 
Kaiser’s yacht in the Kiel races. 
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Five holders of honorary degrees 
have died recently, viz. : Edwin Law- 
rence Godkin, A. M., 1871, who was 
born at Moyne, Ireland, Oct. 2, 1831, 
and died at Brixham, Eng., May 20, 
1902. His first work was a “ His- 
tory of Hungary.” He was corre- 
spondent of the London News during 
the Crimean War; practiced law in 
New York, 1857-65 ; was correspond- 
ent of the London News and edito- 
rial writer on the New York Times 
during the Civil War ; established the 
Nation in 1865, and merged it with 
the N. Y. Evening Post in 1881, re- 
maining editor of both until a short 
time before his death. Was esteemed 
as the most forcible publicist of his 
time in the United States. Published 
* Reflections and Comments,” “ Un- 
foreseen Tendencies of Democracy,” 
“Problems of Democracy.” His son, 
Lawrence, graduated at Harvard in 
1881.— William Thomas Sampson, 
LL. D., 1899, born at Palmyra, N. Y., 
Feb. 9, 1840, died at Washington, 
D. C., May 6, 1902. Was educated 
at the Annapolis Naval Academy ; 
served during the Civil War; was in 
all branches of the naval service ; one 
of the creators of the “ New Navy ;” 
commanded North Atlantic squadron 
during the Spanish War, 1898 ; pro- 
moted rear-admiral, September, 1898. 
—Sir Julian Pauncefote, LL. D., 
1900, born Sept. 13, 1828, died at 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 1902; 
appointed British minister to the U.S. 
in 1889, ambassador in 1893; nego- 
tiated many important matters, includ- 
ing the settlement of the Bering Sea 
controversy, the Venezuela boundary, 
and the Isthmian Canal question. — 
Horatio Hollis Hunnewell, A. M., 


1893, was born at Watertown, July 
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27, 1810, died at Wellesley, May 20, 
1902; banker with Welles & Co., in 
Paris, 1825-40; then banker and rail- 
road builder in Boston, being a pro- 
moter of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy R. R., the Illinois Central, ete.; 
founded the town of Wellesley ; was 
a constant benefactor of Harvard Col- 
lege, especially of its Botanical De- 
partment. He had six sons, Hollis, 
58, Francis W., ’60, John W., 60, 
Walter, 65, Arthur, ’68, and Henry 
S., ’75. —John Bellows, A. M., 1901, 
was born at Liskeard, Eng., Jan. 18, 
1831, and died at Gloucester, Eng., 
May 5, 1902. He was a printer by 
trade, and compiled a pocket Eng- 
lish-French dictionary, remarkable for 
its accuracy, usefulness, and space- 
saving devices. 

F. T. Smith, 7 90, is president of 
the Smith Paint Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Prof. C. R. Lanman has been elected 
an honorary member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. Yale has conferred 
on him an LL. D. degree. At the 
Yale Commencement dinner he spoke 
on Harvard and Yale. 

G. E. Clement, ’00, and R. S. Hos- 
mer, a’94, received the degree of Mas- 
ter of Forestry, from Yale last June, 
as members of the first graduating class 
(8) of the Yale Forest School. Clem- 
ent was appointed field assistant in 
the Bureau of Forestry on July 1, 
and has had charge of a field party in 
Otsego Co., N. ¥. Hosmer has re- 
turned to his post in the Bureau of 
Forestry as a field assistant, and has 
led a party working in Maine in co- 
operation with the State Forest Com- 
mission. D. G. Kinney, ’01, is in 
this Bureau, and has been a member 
of this party. 

Dr. C. R. Keyes, p’98, the geologist, 
has been elected president of the New 
Mexico School of Mines. 
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Dr. G. P. Geist, d ’88, Mainzer- 


landstr. 15, Frankfurt-am-Main, Ger- 
many, has become a corresponding 
secretary of the Harvard Dental 
Alumni Association. 

Walter Harrison, d ’85, of 6 Bruns- 
wick Place, Hove, Brighton, Eng., at 
the annual meeting of the British 
Dental Association held at Shrews- 
bury, Eng., May 23, 1902, was elected 
president-elect of that association ; 
and also of the Southern Counties 
Branch. 

Dr. George William Geist, d ’72, 
who was born in Hesse Darmstadt, 
Germany, Sept. 27, 1836, died in 
Frankfurt-am-Main, June 6, 1900. 

Sylvester Pennoyer, / 54, died at 
Portland, Oregon, on May 30. He 
was born at Groton, N. Y., July 6, 
1831 ; was educated at home and at 
the Homer, N. Y., Academy ; grad- 
uated at the Harvard Law School in 
1854, and removed the next year to 
Oregon. Engaged in lumbering. In 
1886 was elected as a Democrat gov- 
ernor of Oregon, the rest of the State 
ticket being Republican. He was re- 
elected in 1890. In 1896 he was 
mayor of Portland. He made himself 
conspicuous as a supporter of dema- 
gogic legislation and by his insults of 
Pres. Harrison and Pres. Cleveland. 
May 3, 1893, W. Q. Gresham, then 
Secretary of State,sent him the follow- 
ing telegram : “ Apparently reliable 
reports indicate danger of violence to 
Chinese when the exclusion act takes 
effect, and the President earnestly 
hopes you will employ all lawful 
means for their protection in Oregon.” 
The Governor’s reply was as follows : 
“Salem, Or., May 3, 1893.— W. Q. 
Gresham, Washington, D. C.: I will 
Let the Presi- 
Sylvester Pen- 


attend to my business. 
dent attend to his. 
noyer, Governor.” 
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The following record should be 
added to the Roll of Harvard Men 
in the Spanish War: Azel Ames, M. 
D. 1871, of Wakefield, Mass. ; Act’g. 
Asst. Surgeon, U.S. Army, Aug. 1898 ; 
on duty as Sanitary Inspector of Army 
till Jan. 1899 ; Civil Sanitary Inspec- 
tor, Hdqrs. Dept. of Porto Rico, Jan. 
1899 ; in charge of the Organization 
of the General Vaccination of Porto 
Rico and the production of the neces- 
sary vaccine virus, Jan. 1899 ; Direc- 
tor of Vaccination, and in command, 
U. S. Vaccine Station and Farms, 
Coamo Baths, P. R., Feb. 1899; pro- 
moted Major and Brigade Surgeon, 
U.S. Vols., May, 1899; in charge of 
Secretary of War, Russell A. Alger, 
and party during the Secretary’s visit 
to Porto Rico May, 1899, by designa- 
tion of Major-General Guy V. Henry, 
Governor-General ; mustered out as 
Major and Brig. Surg., July, 1899; 
appointed Special Commissioner, U. S. 
Dept. of Labor, for Porto Rico, July, 
1899. 

Gen. R. A. Blood, m ’70, is presi- 
dent of the Association of Military 
Surgeons of the United States. 

Pres. Regis Chauvenet, s ’67, has 
resigned the presidency of the State 
School of Mines at Golden, Colo. 
Washington University made him a 
Doctor of Laws in 1900. 

Prof. C. S. Minot, p ’78, retiring 
president of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, de- 
livered an address on “Consciousness 
Analyzed” at the annual meeting of 
the association. 

On June 9, F. L. Patton, h ’89, re- 
signed the presidency of Princeton 
College to which he was elected in 
1888. His successor, Prof. Woodrow 
Wilson, graduated at Princeton in 
1879, and is the first lay president of 
that institution. 
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At the annual meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., of the Association of Mili- 
tary Surgeons of the United States Dr. 
Azel Ames, m 71, late brigade sur- 
geon, U.S. V., read a paper entitled 
“The Vaccination of Porto Rico —a 
Lesson to the World.” To the Medi- 
cal News, New York, he had pre- 
viously contributed a paper on this 
subject. 

On May 20, at 12 m., Gen. Leonard 
Wood, m ’84, handed over to the native 
government of Cuba the affairs of that 
island, of which he had been Military 
Governor for three years. He is now 
in Europe, where he will attend the 
German military mancuvres as re- 
presentative of the United States. 

Prof. Josiah Royce gave the Phi 
Beta Kappa oration at Iowa State 
University this year, and also the 
commencement address at Iowa Col- 
lege at Grinnell, while the commence- 
ment address at the State University 
was delivered by B. T. Washington, 
h’96. 

A. W. Long, A. M. ’91, has been 
appointed an instructor in English at 
Princeton University. For the past 
ten years he has been a master in 
English at Lawrenceville School, New 
Jersey. 

Dr. John Daniel Runkle, s ’51, ex- 
president of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and _ professor 
emeritus of Mathematics there, died 
from heart disease at Southwest Har- 
bor, Mount Desert, Me., on July 8. 
He was born in Rome, N. Y., in 1823. 
In 1847 he entered the Lawrence 
Scientific School and was graduated 
from there in 1851, and because of his 
attainments, both in mathematics and 
astronomy, received an immediate ap- 
pointment to the staff of the American 
Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac, with 
which he retained his connection until 
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1884. He was also instrumental in 
building up the Mathematical Monthly. 
About 1860, when the Institute of 
Technology was projected, Dr. Runkle 
was active in interesting the public in 
the enterprise. He was a member of 
its faculty, remaining, except during 
the period when he was its president, 
the head of the mathematical depart- 
ment until his retirement this year, 
when he was made professor emeritus. 
In 1868 he was elected acting presi- 
dent of the Institute, and in 1870 was 
elected president, serving in that of- 
fice until 1878. He was the author of 
several astronomical and geological 
works. 

Dr. F. W. George, m ’02, is head 
officer of the Worcester City Hospital. 

J. H. Knight, / ’99, has been ad- 
mitted to the practice of law by the 
Supreme Court of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. 

Prof. M. M. Bigelow, p ’79, is dean 
of the Boston University Law School. 

A fund for field lessons in natural 
history is being raised as a memorial 
to the late Prof. Alpheus Hyatt, s ’62. 

Wn. Perry, L. S. ’79, of Salem, has 
been appointed a referee in bank- 
ruptey. 

Dr. Charles Kendall Adams, h 86, 
died at Redlands, Cal., on July 27. 
He was president of Cornell Univer- 
sity from 1885 to 1892, when he re- 
signed and became president of the 
University of Wisconsin. This post 
he held actively until 1901, when he 
retired on account of ill health. Since 
then he had lived in Southern Califor- 
nia, but the University had not ac- 
cepted his resignation, and he was still 
president when he died. He was born 
at Derby, Vt., on Jan. 24, 1835, and 
was graduated from the University of 
Michigan in 1861. Dr. Adams was 
the author of many works on historical 
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and educational subjects, including 
“ Monarchy and Democracy in 
France” and ** A Manual of Histori- 
eal Literature.” Harvard made him 
a Doctor of Laws in 1886. 

L. P. Kinnicutt, p ’82, at the con- 
vention of the A. A. A. S., delivered a 
complimentary address to the citizens 
of Pittsburg, Pa., on “The Prevention 
of the Pollution of Streams by Mod- 
ern Methods of Sewage Treatment.” 
It is printed in full in Science, Aug. 1, 
1902. 

The Rev. Dr. George Hughes Hep- 
worth, ¢ ’55, for some years pastor of 
the Church of the Unity in Boston and 
of the Unitarian Chureh of the Mes- 
siah and the Church of the Disciples 
in New York city, and of late an 
editorial writer on the New York 
Herald, died suddenly of heart disease 
on June 7 in New York. He was 
born in Boston Feb. 4, 1833, attended 
the Dwight School, the Boston Latin 
School, and the Harvard Divinity 
School, where he was graduated in 
1855. In his first charge, on the Is- 
land of Nantucket, he built up a pros- 
perous church, but after two years re- 
turned for a year to Harvard Univer- 
sity, where he engaged in special 
studies. He was then called to the 
Church of the Unity in Boston. His 
gifts of eloquence won for him a large 
congregation. He also interested men 
of wealth in a plan for reaching the 
churchless, and held services in Bos- 
ton theatres. From Nov. 6, 1862, 
to Feb. 11, 1863, he served as chaplain 
in the Forty-seventh Regiment, Mass. 
Vols. Having resigned his Boston 
parish, he went to New York city, 
Oct., 1869, to the Unitarian Church of 
the Messiah. Later he decided that 
he could no longer remain in the Uni- 
tarian Church, and accordingly asso- 
ciated himself with the Church of the 
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Disciples at Madison Ave. and Forty- 
fifth St., where he was pastor until 
1879. From 1881 to 1885 he had a 
parish at Newark, N. J. In 1880 he 
went to Ireland as the head of a com- 
mission to distribute supplies for the 
relief of the famine-stricken people. 
In 1885 he became connected with the 
staff of the New York Herald. He 
was probably best known in that con- 
nection as the writer of the Herald’s 
Sunday sermons. One of the missions 
which Dr. Hepworth undertook in 
recent years was a visit in 1897 to 
Armenia for the purpose of deter- 
mining what truth there was in the 
report of the alleged cruelties of the 
Turkish Government. Dr. Hepworth, 
in 1899, visited Utah, and made a 
study of the political and social con- 
ditions there. He married, April 25, 
1860, Adaline A. Drury. His best- 
known book is entitled ‘ Hiram 
Golf’s Religion.” His other works 
are: “Whip, Sword, and Hoe,” 
“Little Gentleman Green,” “ Rock 
and Shoals,” ‘Lectures to Young 
Men,” “Christ and His Church,” 
“Starboard and Port,” ‘ Brown 
Shades,” an occult novel which bore 
no other title than three exclamation 
points, “The Life Beyond,” “We 
Met in Heaven,” “The Farmer and 
the Lord,” and “The Rough Ar- 
menian on Horseback.” He received 
the degree of S. T. D. from Colum- 
bian University in 1896. 

James Wentworth, / 65, died at 
St. Louis, Mo., May 9, 1900, his home 
being Lexington, Mo. 

Dr. W. S. Buckley, m ’02, has been 
attached during the summer to the 
Boston Floating Hospital. 

G. M. Ingalsbe, / ’72, is practicing 
law at 146 Main St., Shady Hill, 
Be 

W. B. Pistole, 7 ’98, is practicing 
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law at St. Joseph, Mo., under the 
firm name of Nichols & Pistole. 

Dr. Robert Bell, m ’84, late of Med- 
way, died at the home of his brother 
in Roxbury on July 4. He was born 
at Alnwick, Eng. July 4, 1845. He 
came to this country early in life 
with his parents, and was educated in 
the Washington School, Roxbury, 
Phillips Andover Academy, and the 
Harvard Medical School. After re- 
ceiving his degree from Harvard he 
practiced in Roxbury for two years 
and subsequently went to Medway, 
where he became the leading practi- 
tioner of the town. He was chairman 
of the school committee for some 
time and was medical examiner of the 
Medway district. 

Dr. W. E. Hunt, m ’02, is house 
physician at the Malden Hospital. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. Inno other way can a complete re- 
gister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily press. 

The Palmetto Press, Aiken, S. C., 
has reprinted “An Elegie upon The 
Death of the Reverend Mr. Thomas 
Shepard, Late Teacher of the Church 
at Charlestown in New-England: By a 
great Admirer of his Worth, and true 
Mourner for his Death.” The “ great 
admirer” was Urian Oakes, 1649, 
third president of Harvard. The form 
and spelling of the original copy have 
been reproduced. 

“ Thoreau, His Home, Friends, and 
Books,” by Annie Russell Marble, will 
soon be issued by T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York. 


Prof. Edward Hale, ’79, has edited 
from notes taken by students the 
course of lectures by the late Dean 
C. C. Everett, t 59, on “The Psy- 
chological Elements of Religious 
Faith.” The course, repeated for 
many years, was one of the most im- 
portant ever given at the Harvard 
Divinity School, and its publication 
will be welcomed. The Macmillan 
Co. will publish the volume. 

Prof. Isaac Flagg, ’64, of the Uni- 
versity of California, is the author of 
“ A Writer of Attic Prose.” (Ameri- 
can Book Co.) 

The demand for collections of col- 
lege songs is never exhausted ; natu- 
rally enough, because each college 
generation has a fresh crop. The 
latest collection is “ Harvard Univer- 
sity Songs,” compiled by E. F. Du 
Bois, ’03, with drawings by S. A. Well- 
don, 04, and C. M. Bill, 00. It con- 
tains 27 old and new favorites. (Pub- 
lished by Ditson: Boston. For sale 
by the Harvard Codperative Society, 
Cambridge ; $1.35, postpaid) 

The students of the University of 
Chicago performed, on May 17, Ben 
Jonson’s comedy The Case is Altered ; 
the University issued for the occasion 
a reprint of the original edition of 1609, 
revised by Dr. F. I. Carpenter, ’85. 

“ Among the Waterfowl,’’ by H. 
K. Job, ’88, is announced by Double- 
day, Page & Co., New York. The 
same firm publish in sumptuous form 
‘American Gardens,” edited by Guy 
Lowell, ’92. 

The revised edition in three vol- 
umes of the translation by Charles 
Eliot Norton, ’46, of Dante’s “ Divine 
Comedy,” is not merely a reissue of a 
work which has been the standard for 
ten years, but a thoroughgoing revi- 
sion, from the first page to the last. 
Mr. Norton has made innumerable 
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changes, some verbal, some stylistic, 
and some textual ; so that this edition 
represents his final opinion on the 
interpretation of the great epic of 
which he stands to-day the chief 
scholar outside of Italy. He has also 
added many notes, a brief list of ne- 
eessary books, and an index. His 
version will henceforth be indispen- 
sable to English-speaking readers of 
Dante. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : 
Boston. Cloth, 3 vols., $4.50.) 

*“ Romance of Races, or the Genesis 
of Nations,” by Charles M. Carter,/ 
’656, of the Washington, D. C., bar, is 
an attempt to put into narrative form 
the author’s speculations on cosmo- 
gony. He believes that long before the 
earth was a ball of fire “ pre-molten ” 
men inhabited it ; and that it is de- 
stined to be peopled over and over 
again forever by new races. In the 
course of his “romance,” the author 
touches on many topics, and usually 
opposes the views of scientists on the 
probable process of evolution. He also 
plunges into social questions. 

Prof. H. L. Everett, p ’89, is editor 
at S. Paulo, Brazil, of Libertas et Lex, 
a four page quarterly review of phi- 
lanthropy and literature, half of it 
being printed in English and half in 
Portuguese. “O Viajante Progres- 
sista,” a novel by Prof. Everett, is ap- 
pearing in it. 

H. H. Furness, ’54, is now engaged 
in editing Antony and Cleopatra and 
Love’s Labour’s Lost for his Variorum 
Shakespeare. 

Handicraft, the little monthly peri- 
odical of the Arts and Crafts Society, 
Boston, is edited by the president of 
the Society, A. A. Carey, ’79. 

Edwin Emerson, Jr., ’91, has com- 
piled “ A History of the 19th Century 
Year by Year.” (Dodd, Mead & Co. : 
New York.) 
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A. E. Frye,  ’90, our first American 
superintendent of education in Cuba, 
has prepared for Ginn & Co. a “ Gram- 
mar School Geography” of the cus- 
tomary atlas form. 

To a recent number of the Journal 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia C. B. Moore, ’73, 
contributed an account of “Certain 
Aboriginal Remains of the Northwest 
Coast of Florida.” 

The second volume of the Annual 
Report of the American Historical 
Association for 1900 contains a Report 
of the Public Archives Commission, 
of which Prof. Wm. MacDonald, ’92, 
of Brown University is chairman. It 
is an invaluable register of the con- 
tents of the chief public collections of 
all papers of historical or record value. 
It states, further, what provisions ex- 
ist for preserving contemporary public 
records ; whether the places of deposit 
are fireproof or not ; and other similar 
matters. The work has been thor- 
oughly done. It would add to the 
usefulness of books of this kind if the 
running headlines gave a clue to the 
contents of each page, and if the sub- 
title were printed on the back of the 
eover. Anybody owning a file of this 
Association’s publications might not 
always remember that vol. ii of 1900 
relates to Public Archives. (Govern- 
ment Printing Office : Washington, 
D.C.) 

Vol. xiii of Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology differs from its im- 
mediate predecessors in being taken 
up with only three long papers instead 
of with alarge number of short stud- 
ies. These three papers are “The 
Politics of the Patrician Claudii,” by 
George C. Fiske, 94; ‘The Shield 
Devices of the Greeks,” by George H. 
Chase, 96; and “A Study of the 
Danaid Myth,” by Campbell Bonner, 
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p’98. The editors — Professors C, L. 
Smith, C. H. Moore, and C. B. Gulick 
—announce that the next volume of 
the Studies will be dedicated to the 
memory of Prof. James B. Green- 
ough, ’56, and will contain a sketch of 
his life and services. It was chiefly 
through the efforts of Prof. Greenough 
that the Class of 1856 — his Class — 
subscribed the fund of $6000, the in- 
come of which assures the publication 
of the Studies. (For sale by the Pub- 
lication Agent of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass.) 

Ginn & Co., Boston, issue ‘Select 
Orations and Letters of Cicero ” (Al- 
len and Greenough’s Edition), revised 
by Prof. J. B. Greenough, ’56, and 
Prof. G. L. Kittredge, ’82, with a spe- 
cial vocabulary by Prof. Greenough. 
Prof. Kittredge states that this “ vol- 
ume is not intended to supersede the 
revised edition of Cicero’s Select Ora- 
tions. It has been prepared to meet 
the demands of those teachers who 
prefer marked quantities,and who wish 
to introduce their students to Cicero’s 
Letters. Several orations have been 
omitted, and their place is supplied 
by a careful selection from Cicero’s 
Correspondence.” The volume is pro- 
vided with maps and _ illustrations, 
with 200 pages of notes, and with a 
special vocabulary of 226 pages. 
(Cloth, 12mo, $1.45.) 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY 
MEN. 


HARVARD 


American Historical Review. (July.) 
** Robert le Bougre,’’ C. H. Haskins. 

Atlantic. (June.) “ Golf,” W. G. Brown, 
91; ‘‘ The Humanities,” I. Babbitt, ’89; 
** The Old Case of Poetry in a New Court,”’ 
F. B. Gummere, ’75; ‘‘ Recent Dante Lit- 
erature,’ W. R. Thayer, °81. (July.) 


“Certain Aspects of America,” H. D. 
Sedgwick, Jr., ’82; ‘* Fresh Leaves from 
Emerson’s Diary ;” ‘‘ The Plays of Eu- 
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géne Brieux,’’ G. P. Baker, ’87. (Aug.) 
‘* Bret Harte,’’ H. C. Merwin, °74 ; ‘* Sill’s 
Poetry,” W. B. Parker, ’97. 

Bookman. (June.) ‘‘ Boston News- 
papers,’’ F. B. Sanborn, 755. 

Century. (June.) ‘‘ A Ghost of Glory,”’ 
S. W. Mitchell, A ’86; ‘‘ A Note on L’Ai- 
glon,’’ T. B. Aldrich, A 96 ; ‘* Canals in the 
Moon,”? W. H. Pickering. (Aug.) “A 
Little Story,’? S. W. Mitchell, A °86. 

Forum. (June.) ‘‘The Present Indus- 
trial Position of the U. S.,’’ H. Gan- 
nett, s 69; “ Reclaiming the Arid South- 
west,’’ R. M. Barker, ’98. (Aug.) ‘‘State 
of the Drama,”’ J. Corbin, ’92. 

Harper’s. (June.) ‘* Love’s Fragrance,”’ 
C. H. Page, ’90; ‘‘ Editor’s Easy Chair,”’ 
W. D. Howells, A 67. (July.) ‘‘ Begin- 
nings of American Literature,” G. E. 
Woodberry, °77; ‘‘ Ways of Words in 
English Speech,” G. L. Kittredge, ’82. 

House and Garden. (July.) ‘* Two Nan- 
tucket Gardens,”’ A. A. Shurtleff, s 96, 

International Journal of Ethics. (July.) 
** Scholars of the Cloister, a Defence,’’ A. 
H. Lloyd, ’86; ‘* The Optimistic Implica- 
tions of Idealism,” J. D. Logan, °94. 

International Monthly. (May.) ‘* Motives 
to Imperial Federation,’”’ A. T. Mahan, h 
95. 

McClure’s. (June.) ‘John Hay,” 
B. Adams, ’70. (July.) ‘‘W. T. Samp- 
son,” J. D. Long, ’57, A. T. Mahan, A ’95. 

National Rev. (July.) ** Considerations 
governing the Disposition of Navies,” A. 
T. Mahan, A ’95. 

North American Review. (June.) ‘‘ The 
Nature of Voleanoes,”’ N.S. Shaler, s 62; 
‘** Meteorology and the Position of Science 
in America,”’ C. Abbe, ’94. (July.) ‘‘ Car- 
negie’s New Book,’’ M. W. Hazeltine, °62. 

Outing. (June.) ‘* Beginnings of Amer- 
ican Polo,’’ E. W. Roby, °77. 

Popular Science Monthly. (Aug.) ‘‘ He- 
redity of European Royal Families,” F. A. 
Woods, m °98, 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. (May.) 
‘The Supposed Necessity of the Legal 
Tender Paper,’”? D. C. Barrett; ‘‘ Pro- 
posed Modifications in Austrian Theory 
and Terminology,’ H. J. Davenport ; 
‘** Bohm-Bawerk on Rae,”’ C. W. Mixter ; 
‘*Oriental Trade and the Rise of the 
Lombard Communes,”’ L. Hutchinson ; 
** Wages in Municipal Employment,” J. R. 
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Commons; Notes and Memoranda; Re- 
cent Publications upon Economics. 

Yale Scientific Monthly. (June.) ‘* Sam- 
uel Rawson Gardiner,” H. B. Learned, 90. 


Pamphlets Received. “Our Foreign 
Trade in Agricultural Products,” by 
F. H. Hitcheock, 791, chief of the Sec- 
tion of Foreign Markets, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. — “ The Isth- 
mian Canal,” by G. S. Morison, ’63, 
reprint from the Railroad Gazette, 
May 9, 1902. —“ The Historical Con- 
ception of the United States Constitu- 
tion and Union,” by D. H. Chamber- 
lain, / 64, reprinted from the Proceed- 
ings of the Mass. Hist. Soc. — “ Sam- 
uel Rawson Gardiner,” by H. B. 
Learned, ’90, reprint from the Yale 
Scientific Monthly, June, 1902. — 
“ Know, then, Thyself,”’ by F. Russell, 
’96, president’s address at the annual 
meeting of the American Folk-Lore 
Society; reprinted from the Journal 
of the Society, No. 56.— “The Atti- 
tude of the Scholar towards Men in 
Public Life,” # B. K. Address at 
Hobart College, by Frank W. Hackett, 
61. — “ The Term ‘ Indian Summer,’ ” 
and “Brother Jonathan,” by Albert 
Matthews, °82. — ‘“‘ The American 
Revolution and the Boer War,” by 
Sydney G. Fisher, L. S., ’86. — “ Suf- 
folk Registers of Probate,” by John 
T. Hassam, ’63.— “The Alaska-Ca- 
nadian Frontier,” by Thomas Willing 
Balch, ’90, reprinted from the Journal 
of the Franklin Institute for March, 
1902. 

A new “Catalogue of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Alpha of Massachusetts, Har- 
vard College, with the Constitution,” 
has just been issued. It differs from 
earlier catalogues in giving the dates 
of the election of honorary members 
in the list of the Classes to which they 
belonged, and in being bound. It ap- 
pears that there have been 2656 regu- 
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lar members and 179 honorary mem- 
bers of the Harvard Chapter, since its 
origin in 1772. Of the total number, 
1311 are supposed to be living, of 
whom 73 are honoraries. For sale at 
C. W. Sever’s, Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge. 

C. K. Bolton, ’90, has edited “ Let- 
ters of Hugh, Earl Perey, from Boston 
and New York, 1774-1776,” which is 
beautifully printed for C. E. Goodspeed, 
Boston. Many of the letters were 
copied by the late E. G. Porter, ’58. 

The Harvard Law Review for June 
contains the following articles : “Con- 
tracts for the Benefit of a Third Per- 
son,” Samuel Williston, ’82; ‘The 
Changes in the Allegiance and Laws 
of Colonial New York,” L. M. Fried- 
man, 793; “ Bankruptey or Commer- 
cial Regulation,” J. M. Olmstead, ’73. 

“The New World and the New 
Thought,” by the Rev. James T. Bixby, 
’64, is published by T. Whittaker. 

Jeremiah Curtin, ’63, has just trans- 
lated “ The Pharaoh and the Priest,” 
a historical novel of ancient Egypt, 
from the original Polish of Alexander 


Glovatski. (Little, Brown & Co.: 
Boston.) 
V. C. Alderson, ’85, dean of the 


Armour Institute of Technology, has 
just published a valuable study in pam- 
phlet form on “ Technical Education, 
an Economic Necessity.” 

P. F. Hall, ’89, has recently pub- 
lished a pamphlet, “Schedule of Prac- 
tice in the Massachusetts Courts,” and 
a book, “ Examination of Land Titles 
in Massachusetts.” 

R. L. Paget is the editor of a Third 
Series of “Cap and Gown,” selections 
from recent college verse. Most of 
the selections date from the last four 
years, and while some 40 colleges are 
represented, one notices that Harvard 
versemen contribute much more than 
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a fortieth of the whole. The Lampoon 
particularly has been drawn from to 
good purpose. The book, like its pre- 
decessors, is prettily made. (L. C. 
Page & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 18mo, 
$1.25.) 

In “Antarctica,” Edwin Swift Balch, 
’78, has the twofold object, of giving a 
complete guide to the literature and 
cartography of the South Polar region, 
and of showing that Wilkes was the 
chief among its explorers. The mono- 
graph is furnished with charts, index, 
and ample notes. (Allen, Lane & 
Scott : Philadelphia.) 

Dr. Azel Ames, m ’71, has prepared 
a valuable manual of “ Elementary 
Hygiene for the Tropics,” intended 
for use in schools in the West Indies 
and the Philippines. It gives just the 
practical sort of information required 
by races who know nothing about fresh 
air, pure water, the rudiments of cook- 
ing, sanitary arrangements, and gen- 
eral cleanliness. The book is simply 
written, within the reach of young 
scholars, and is profusely illustrated. 
It furnishes also brief suggestions for 
preventing or treating the principal 
tropical diseases. If it could be taught 
in every household —there are many 
not in the tropics which need its in- 
struction— it would help immensely 
to promote public health. (Heath: 
Boston.) 

Albert Matthews, ’82, has printed 
two exhaustive pamphlets on the terms 
“Indian Summer” and “ Brother 
Jonathan.” He traces both to their 
sources through citations covering a 
wide range of reading. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— Lee at Appomattox and other Pa- 
pers. By Charles Francis Adams, 


56. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : Bos- 
ton. Crown 8yo, $1.50, net.) This vol- 
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ume deals with five topics, of which 
“ The Treaty of Washington : Before 
and After,” fills three fifths of the 
space, and originated last winter in a 
course of Lowell Institute Lectures. 
The first paper, on Lee’s conduct after 
his surrender, was read at the annual 
meeting of the American Antiquarian 
Society in October, 1901. It is im- 
portant to specify the date, because 
Mr. Adams contrasts the futile stub- 
bornness of the Boers, who were then 
holding out against the British, with 
what he considers Lee’s more sensi- 
ble course. The Boers in October, 
1901, were practically beaten ; they 
had only one man to cope with twenty 
Britishers ; their prolongation of the 
struggle, which the nature of the coun- 
try made possible, could result only in 
adding to the already enormous losses 
of the war, and was accordingly in- 
sensate. In April, 1865, the Confed- 
erates were in a similar position of 
disaster. Their armies had been over- 
whelmed by superior numbers, their 
strong places had been taken, their 
government had collapsed and _ its 
leaders were fugitives. And yet if 
the Boer policy of guerrilla warfare 
had been adopted, and had been kept 
up as vigorously as it might have been 
from Virginia to Texas, Mr. Adams 
believes that the pacification of the 
South might have been postponed for 
a long time after the official Confed- 
eracy was destroyed. And the result 
would have been to add to the great 
waste in men and money, and to in- 
tensify sectional hatred. That this 
calamity was averted was due, he 
thinks, to Gen. Lee, who refused to 
countenance any suggestion of not ac- 
cepting the surrender at Appomattox 
as final. Mr. Adams brings forward 
some important testimony of persons 
who were near Lee during the retreat 
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from Petersburg, including a detailed 
statement by Gen. E. P. Alexander, 
which confirm his position. 

The monograph — for such it is — 
on the Treaty of Washington, gives, so 
far as we know, the most exhaustive 
review which has appeared of that 
critical diplomatic episode. Mr. Ad- 
ams is able to throw side-lights on the 
course of negotiations from the papers 
of his father, who as Minister to Eng- 
land during the Civil War had fol- 
lowed the British breaches of neutral- 
ity from the start. He has also drawn 
on unpublished records of Secretary 
Fish, and on other material indispen- 
sable to an understanding of the affair. 
His description of the famous clash 
between Grant and Sumner is parti- 
cularly vivid and leaves on one the 
painful impression that Sumner was 
almost unbalanced. Crazy is, perhaps, 
the proper epithet to apply to the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs who was prepared in 
1870-71 to compel Great Britain to 
withdraw her flag from the Western 
Hemisphere. “Sumner is crazy,” said 
Secretary Fish to Secretary Boutwell. 
‘‘ He is a monomaniac upon all mat- 
ters relating to his own importance, 
and his relations to the President.” 
One cannot help regretting that Sum- 
ner’s eulogist, the late E. L. Pierce, 
did not live to read this criticism of 
his hero. But to our thinking the 
most remarkable feature of this 
study is not the vividness with which 
it portrays the chief parties to the ne- 
gotiation, nor the clearness with which 
it unravels the tangled diplomatic 
skein, but the interpretation it gives 
of the Treaty of Washington as a his- 
toric parting of the ways. The Treaty, 
Mr. Adams concludes, put an end to 
piracy on the ocean, as the Civil War 
abolished slavery on land. If the fu- 
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ture confirms this opinion, the achieve- 
ment of Hamilton Fish will be more 
highly esteemed than it ever has been. 
The Spanish War was of too short 
duration, and Spain too weak a com- 
batant, to test the principle embodied 
in the Treaty. 

The other essays are shorter, but in 
each Mr. Adams develops with char- 
acteristic emphasis some pregnant sub- 
ject. “A National Change of Heart” 
contrasts the superciliousness and ill- 
concealed contempt of the English 
upper classes towards the Union and 
“Yankees ” during our Civil War, with 
the effusive, almost fawning friend- 
liness of all classes of Englishmen 
towards all Americans in 1901. Many 
things contributed to their change of 
heart, but the most important was the 
bravery of the Boers, which had made 
a laughing-stock of English military 
prestige, and drawn to the gallant 
Dutchmen the sympathy of the civil- 
ized world. In her political and moral 
isolation, England discovered the vir- 
tues of the United States, which hap- 
pened then to be engaged, like herself, 
in a war of benevolent assimilation. 
‘An Undeveloped Function,” the next 
essay, presents an argument for the 
participation of historical societies in 
political campaigns, not as partisans, 
but as publishers of the historical facts 
about whatever issues are under dis- 
cussion. When a party declares, for 
instance, that “ God’s Will or Manifest 
Destiny ” requires the carrying out of 
this or that measure, let a committee 
of the American Historical Society 
trace the course of that measure from 
its origin, and so enable the plain peo- 
ple to judge for themselves just how 
much Manifest Destiny it contains. 
The proposal is ingenious, and in Mr. 
Adams’s presentation it is plausible, 
but its practical carrying out is not so 
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clear. “A Plea for Military His- 
tory ” contains illustrations of the way 
in which historians, either through ig- 
norance or partisanship, have misre- 
presented military operations: with 
the implication that this branch of 
history must be rewritten by military 
and naval experts. We have but in- 
dicated the general contents of the 
volume, throughout which, as in Mr. 
Adams’s other books, many special 
topics come up for a discussion which 
is fresh, vigorous, and thought-stir- 
ring. 

— Reminiscences of a Dramatic Critic. 
With an Essay on the Art of Henry 
Irving. By Henry Austin Clapp, ’60. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, illustrated, $1.75, 
net.) Mr. Clapp’s reminiscences im- 
press on one the fact that in the course 
of thirty years a Boston theatre-goer 
was able to see in Boston nearly all 
the eminent stars of the time. Off- 
hand, one would have expected to hear 
arather provincial note from a dra- 
matic critic whose acquaintance with 
the stage was almost limited to the 
Boston Museum, the Boston Theatre, 
and the Globe Theatre ; but thanks 
to the ubiquitousness of stars, and 
thanks also to the unprovincial quality 
of Mr. Clapp’s discrimination, this 
expectation is not realized. Mr. Clapp 
writes in a large, easy fashion, and 
whatever limitations there are seem to 
be due not so much to his training as 
to his tastes. Possibly, if he had had 
early an opportunity to study the 
great Continental actors, especially 
those of Paris and of Italy, he would 
not have set so high an estimate on 
Edwin Booth, who was, compared with 
the great Continentals, so restricted 
and unpicturesque in gesture and so 
stagey, often ranting, in delivery. 
From first to last, his was acting, very 
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different from the complete natural- 
ness of Salvinior Bernhardt or Duse. 
“Tam not going to see Duse again,” 
said a cultivated Boston woman: “she 
does n’t act ; she is simply real life. 
What ’s the use of going to the theatre, 
if you don’t know you are there?” 
Nobody, accustomed to the standard 
set by the great Continentals, ever 
went away from a performance by 
Booth with the feeling that he had 
seen nature so perfectly simulated that 
it never occurred to him that this was 
a real Don Caesar, or Richelieu, or 
Hamlet, or Bertuccio, or Iago, and 
not Mr. Edwin Booth, whom he had 
been following. But this is only one 
point where some critics might differ 
from Mr. Clapp : what most deserves 
mention, and to mention is to praise, 
is the general sanity of judgment, and 
with this sanity a sympathetic enjoy- 
ment and the capacity to write about 
it so that readers who never saw the 
actors cannot help being entertained 
by the descriptions of them. How 
true this is of Charlotte Cushman : “I 
thought her then, and still think her, 
the only actress native to our soil to 
whom the adjective ‘ great’ can be 
fitly applied. . . . The beauties and all 
the other women of the American 
stage were mere children beside her.” 
It is a pity that Mr. Clapp should 
perpetuate the old slur about Miss 
Cushman’s farewell engagements, for 
he must know that during her last years 
the fearful disease from which she 
died seemed likely to make each en- 
gagement, sometimes each perform- 
ance, in very truth her last. She re- 
turned to the stage for her same reason 
and with the same fortitude that Gen. 
Grant wrote his memoirs. It ill be- 
comes Mr. Clapp to pass on this old 
journalistic sareasm. His estimate of 
Fechter is very interesting, although his 
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story of Fechter’s confounding “wet” 
and “whet ” in the speech of the Ghost 
in Hamlet — “I come to wet the almost 
blunted purpose” is startling. He 
writes admiringly of Salvini, but when 
he implies that he— Mr. Clapp — 
knows better than Salvini what sort 
of a personage Shakespeare had in 
mind when he drew Othello, we dis- 
sent. Without pretending to any se- 
cret insight into Shakespeare’s mind, 
we believe that the fiery Moor, as im- 
personated by Salvini, is more prob- 
able than the cooler creature, better 
suited to the latitude of Boston, whom 
Mr. Clapp would apparently prefer. 
Many an old-timer will turn to the 
chapter on William Warren or to that 
on Adelaide Neilson, sooner than to 
those on the tragedians, to have re- 
newed those evenings long ago which 
Warren filled with delightful mirth 
and Neilson with loveliness. Mr. 
Clapp’s criticism on Henry Irving, 
though written nearly twenty years 
ago, is still excellent, so clearly did the 
critic define at the outset the range 
and defects of Irving’s talents, which 
have matured but have not changed in 
essence during the intervening period. 
The book is full of obiter dicta on ac- 
tors and acting, showing an observant 
and reflecting mind. There is none 
of the theatrical cant which dramatic 
criticasters affect ; but straightforward 
common sense, cultivation, sympathy, 
and refinement. Any young man who 
aspires to do real service as a critic of 
the drama should study Mr. Clapp 
very carefully, and then emulate him. 
Excellent photogravures of Warren, 
Miss Cushman, Booth, Salvini, Miss 
Neilson, and Irving add to the interest 
of this entertaining volume. 

—A Grammar of Attic and Ionic 
Greek. By Frank Cole Babbitt, ’90, 
Professor of the Greek Language and 
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Literature in Trinity College, Hart- 
ford. (American Book Co.: N. Y.) 
This work is intended for use not 
only in secondary schools but in col- 
leges as well. Its purpose is “to 
state the essential facts and principles 
of the Greek language in concise 
form, with only so much discussion as 
may reasonably be demanded for a 
clear understanding of the subject.” 
The author has allowed himself con- 
siderable freedom, and he has used it 
wisely, in explaining things that are 
sometimes left unexplained in books 
of this character. Due attention has 
been given to the results of the more 
recent philological studies. In the 
paradigms and in the treatment of 
Homeric forms some matter has been 
retained that otherwise would have 
been omitted solely because the ques- 
tionable forms have become so imbed- 
ded in current texts that they could 
not be omitted. Ionic forms are given 
in footnotes instead of being com- 
bined with Attic forms. Contract 
forms are given in the contracted 
form followed by the uncontracted 
form in parentheses. The usual ar- 
rangement of topics in Syntax has 
been followed in the main, though a 
few changes are noticeable. Illustra- 
tive examples, always translated, are 
printed in the same type as the rest 
of the matter. Typographieally the 
book is all that could be desired. The 
author dedicates the work to the 
memory of the late Prof. F. D. Allen, 
at whose suggestion and with whose 
collaboration it was begun. 

— The Virginian ; A Horseman of 
the Plains. By Owen Wister, ’82. 
(Maemillan : New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
illustrated, $1.50.) This is a genuine 
book — genuine in scope, in insight, 
and in treatment. Prediction is the 
worst substitute for criticism, and yet 
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we venture to predict that Mr. Wister’s 
story will take its place as one of the 
few original contributions to American 
fiction in the past thirty years. It is 
likely to be read as long as anybody is 
interested in that curious half-barbaric, 
half-romantic creature, the cowboy, 
as he existed on the American plains a 
decade or two ago. Mr. Wister shows 
all phases of the wild life of the pio- 
neers in Wyoming — their hardships, 
their endurance, their boisterous fun, 
their heroic possibilities in emergency, 
‘heir love of fair play, and their swift, 
crude administering of justice. Nor 
are their ways with the tenderfoot ig- 
nored. We meet many grades of cow- 
punchers, from the noble Virginian 
himself to the villain, Trampas ; and 
of divers tenderfeet, none is more cap- 
itally drawn than the Eastern parson, 
who turns up at the judge’s ranch with 
a valiseful of brimstone sermons. To 
say that Mr. Wister has throughout 
caught the spirit of the people and the 
land is to state simply an achievement 
deserving great praise. He writes, as 
his characters think, on the jump. The 
scenes move swiftly past the reader, 
and each leaves on him the impression 
of adequacy. The Virginian, espe- 
cially, is a rare creation, —a noble son 
of nature, who really proves himself a 
hero and wins our admiration by his 
essential right-mindedness, his sense 
of honor, his quiet dignity, and brave, 
point-blank way of meeting every call 
on him. The chances were a thousand 
to one that such a hero would be over- 
drawn, or priggish; but Mr. Wister 
fell into neither error. Not since 
Cooper created Old Leatherstocking 
has the equal of the Virginian ap- 
peared in American fiction. He dif- 
fers from Bret Harte’s Californians in 
being a flesh-and-blood hero, not a 
sentimentalist’s blurred vision of one. 


Indeed, at all points, Mr. Wister will 
be found to excel Bret Harte in vera- 
city, without sacrificing a fundamen- 
tally idealistic interpretation of life. 
Bret Harte’s paragons, compounded of 
nine parts grime and one part rose- 
water, begin to look unreal. What 
we crave, even in our stories of pio- 
neers, is not startling exceptions, — as 
where the habitual brute suddenly 
does some extraordinarily gentle or 
unselfish deed, — but the rational de- 
velopment of character, and action 
reasonably deducible from it. If you 
transpose Bret Harte’s method, you 
see at once how grotesquely unsound it 
is : instead of drawing a series of por- 
traits of border ruffians at the moment 
when each is seized with an uncharac- 
teristic impulse to heroism, suppose 
you drew the portraits of men of the 
highest character, refinement, and 
conduct, who suddenly gave way to a 
momentary whim, to embezzle, or kill 
or play the beast : the latter is as pos- 
sible as the former, but hardly more 
probable, and until we shall know 
much more than we do at present of 
morbid pathology, fiction built on this 
plan may startle, or amuse, but it can 
have no solid foundation. Mr. Wis- 
ter’s sanity, which forbids him to play 
such tricks, is a good omen. “The 
Virginian ” has already been read by 
thousands for the humor and excite- 
ment with which it abounds; it is 
likely to be closely studied by those 
who know a‘genuine literary “docu- 
ment” when they see it. For it 
starts many questions concerning the 
scope of fiction, and answers some of 
them as it goes along. How could 
that nomadic life be described except 
by a succession of vivid, almost inde- 
pendent, pictures? How could the 
character of the hero be tested by love, 
except by the device — very clever, 
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but not strictly growing out of the an- 
tecedent conditions — of transplanting 
the Vermont school-teacher to Bear 
Creek? Critics will give different 
answers to these and other questions, 
but they can hardly fail to agree in the 
conclusion that Mr. Wister has ex- 
hausted the cowboy as a subject for 
fiction. He displays in this book tal- 
ents which literally require more room 
for their full expression, and which, 
let us hope, he will set to work in new 
fields. 

—A History of English Literature. 
By William Vanghn Moody, ’93, and 
Robert Morss Lovett, 92. (Scribner: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25.) The 
authors, who are assistant professors 
of English in the University of Chi- 
cago, have produced a valuable book. 
In the first place, it is interesting to 
read, which lifts it at once out of the 
crowd of literary manuals. In the 
next place, it is free from vagaries, 
from striving after epigrams, and after 
creating a sensation by extravagances. 
Thirdly, it has the merit of perspective. 
Again, while consistently using the 
evolutionary method, it does not fall 
into the dreary error of most books 
of a similar nature, and leave on one 
the impression that authors and their 
writings occurred in rigid conform- 
ity to a theory, as buttons follow each 
other on a waistcoat, or as patterns 
show a stenciled regularity on wall- 
paper. To give a sense of unity the 
writers treated of are classified in 
groups or according to movements, so 
that in the course of a chapter one 
gets a fair survey of the Renaissance, 
or the Restoration, or of Queen Anne’s 
men. What is particularly striking 
is the faculty which seldom fails the 
authors of giving the most favorable 
side of each person discussed’: and this 
result is achieved not by general indif- 
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ference, nor by any dulness of discrim- 
ination, but by genuine sympathy. 
Almost equally praiseworthy are the 
concise, vivid, sympathetic biogra- 
phical sketches with which the book 
abounds. To put so much of Burns’s 
career or of Herrick’s in so small a 
space, without sinking to the level of 
the dry-as-dust compiler, gives proof 
of an unusual talent for epitomizing. 
But it is the general breadth and 
wholesomeness of the book, and its 
underlying appreciation of the im- 
mense value of literature as the most 
vital expression of human life, that the 
reader remembers most vividly. Even 
a person who feels about the multiply- 
ing swarm of literary manuals as the 
late Prof. Child felt about rhetorics 
and grammars, —that they ought to be 
kept away from youths who really love 
literature and seem likely to excel in 
it, — need not hesitate to reeommend 
Messrs. Moody and Lovett’s history. 
In connection with Stopford Brooke’s 
primer, it will furnish the average 
student and the general reader with 
as much information as they need to 
have before reading for themselves the 
English classics. It is easily the best 
book of its kind in English. We no- 
tice an occasional forced expression — 
“‘ pungent dews” (p. 151), for instance, 
are not common in spring mornings in 
England, —and a good many wrong 
dates and misprints, which will doubt- 
less be corrected before a second edi- 
tion is called for. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


The Virginian; A Horseman of the 
Plains. By Owen Wister, ’82. (Maemil- 
lan: New. York. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, 
$1.50.) 
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The Romance of Races ; or the Genesis 
of Nations. By Charles M. Carter, / 56. 
(Neale Publishing Co.: Washington, 
D. C.) 

What’s What? at Home and Abroad. 
By F. Sturges Allen. (Bradley-White 
Co. : New York.) 

Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall. By 
Charles Major. With illustrations by 
H. C. Christy. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

Select Orations and Letters of Cicero. 
Revised by J. B. Greenough, ’56, and G. 
L. Kittredge,’82, with a special Vocabu- 
lary by J. B. Greenough. (Ginn: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.45.) 

Through Science to Faith, By Newman 
Smyth. (Scribner: New York. Cloth, 
$1.50 net.) 

Report of Public Archives Commission. 
Annual Report of the American Histor- 
ical Association for the year 1900, vol. ii. 
(Government Printing Office: Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 

Reminiscences of a Dramatic Critic. 
With an Essay on the Art of Henry Ir- 
ving. By Henry Austin Clapp, 60. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : Boston. Cloth, 
8vo, illustrated, $1.75 net.) 

An Americanat Oxford. By John Cor- 
bin, 92. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $1.50 net.) 

Lee at Appomattox and other Papers. 
By Charles Francis Adams, ’56. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Cloth, 8vo, 
$1.50 net.) 

A History of English Literature. By 
William Vaughn Moody, ’93, and Robert 
Morss Lovett, ’92, Assistant Professors in 
the University of Chicago. (Scribner: 
New York. Cloth, Svo, $1.25 net.) 

The Varieties of Religious Experience. 
A Study in Human Nature. Being the 
Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion de- 
livered at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. By 
William James, m 69. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $3.20, 
net.) 

Charles Eliot, Landscape Architect. 
{Edited by Charles W. Eliot, °53.] 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
8vo, 100 illustrations and maps, $3.50, net.) 

The Lower South in American History. 
By William Garrott Brown, ’91. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 
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George Eliot. English Men of Letters 
Series. By Leslie Stephen, h ’90. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 75 
cents.) 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
Vol. xiii. (Cambridge: Published by 
Harvard University.) 

Eclipse Meteorology and Allied Problems. 
By Francis H. Bigelow, Professor of Me- 
teorology, U. S. Weather Bureau. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing Of- 
fice. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Wea- 
ther Bureau Bulletin No.1. Paper, 4to, 
50 cents.) 

Elementary Hygiene for the Tropics. By 
Azel Ames, m°71. (Heath: Boston.) 

Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyri- 
ens. Von Morris Jastrow, Jr., Professor 
d. semit. Sprachen a. d. Universitit von 
Pennsylvanien. Deutsche Ubersetzung, in 
10 Lieferungen von je mk.1.50. (Giessen: 
Ricker’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung.) 

Cap and Gown. Selected by R. L. 
Paget. Third Series. (L. C. Page & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 18mo, $1.25.) 

A Grammar of Attic and Ionic Greek. 
By Frank Cole Babbitt, 90, Professor of 
Greek in Trinity College, Hartford. 
(American Book Co.: New York. Cloth, 
$1.50.) 

Matthew Arnold. By Herbert W. Paul. 
English Men of Letters Series. (Macmil- 
lan: New York. Cloth, 75 ets.) 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 
Meeting of March 31, 1902 (additional). 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Electrical Engineering ; 
whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Arthur Edwin Ken- 
elly was elected. Voted to communi- 
cate this election to the Board of Over- 
seers, that they may consent thereto 
if they see fit. 


Meeting of April 14, 1902 (additional). 

The President having communicated 
to the Corporation the desire of Pro- 
fessor Le Baron Russell Briggs, Dean 
of Harvard College, to resign that 
office, his resignation to take effect July 
1, 1902, it was Voted that the President 
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and Fellows accept the resignation of 
Dean Briggs, at his own request, but 
that they doso with the greatest regret. 
Voted that the Corporation hereby 
record their high appreciation of Pro- 
fessor Briggs’s services to Harvard 
College during the eleven years that 
he has held the office of Dean. He 
has been Dean longer than any of his 
predecessors, and has discharged the 
duties of the office with delicacy, dis- 
crimination, and a complete devotion 
to the interests of each individual stu- 
dent and of the whole body of students. 
He has felt a quick sympathy with the 
students and with their parents, and 
has, by his frankness, gentleness, and 
firmness, commanded the respect and 
admiration of everybody brought into 
intimate relations with him. Voted to 
proceed to the election of a Dean of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, to 
serve from July 1, 1902 ; whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Le Baron Russell Briggs, LL. D., was 
elected. Voted to communicate this 
election to the Board of Overseers, 
that they may consent thereto if they 
see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Dean of Harvard College, to serve 
from July 1, 1902 ; whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Byron 
Satterlee Hurlbut, A. M., was elected. 
Voted to communicate this election to 
the Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 


Meeting of April 28, 1902. 

Voted that the thanks of the Pre- 
sident and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Francis L. Higginson for his gift of 
$60,000, toward the endowment of the 
Professorship of Physiology at the 
Harvard Medical School. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
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Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
April 23, 1902, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on account of the Draper Memo- 
rial. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from the estate of Henry L. 
Pierce the additional sum of $3000, 
on account of his unrestricted residu- 
ary bequest. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$100 to the Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $3.44, re- 
ceived through Professor M. H. Mor- 
gan, to be added to the previous gift 
of $150 for the purchase of lantern 
slides for the Classical Department, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted to establish the George Hig- 
ginson Professorship of Physiology 
from gifts received from his children, 
as follows: Mrs. S. Parkman Blake, 
$10,000 ; Francis L. Higginson, $60,- 
000; George Higginson, $10,000 ; 
Henry L. Higginson, $10,000 ; James 
J. Higginson, $10,000. 

Voted to rescind the votes of April 
14, 1902, appointing for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1902, Arthur Orlo Norton 
Instructor in the History and Art of 
Teaching, and Robert Mearns Yerkes 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Psycho- 
logy. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Director of the University Museum ; 
whereupon ballots being given in, it 
that Alexander Agassiz, 
Voted to com- 


appeared 
LL. D., was elected. 
municate this election to the Board 
of Overseers, that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint Professor Charles 
R. Lanman Editor of the Harvard 
Oriental Series. 
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Voted to appoint Jefferson Butler 
Fletcher, A. M., Assistant Professor 
of Comparative Literature for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to appoint Charles Henry 
Conrad Wright, A. M., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of French for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1902. 

Yoted to appoint Jeremiah Denis 
Matthias Ford, Ph. D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to appoint Fred Norris Rob- 
inson, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
English for five years from Sept. 1, 
1902. 

' Voted to appoint Arthur Orlo Nor- 
ton, A. M., Instructor in the History 
and Art of Teaching from Sept. 1, 
1902. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors in German for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1902: John Firman 
Coar, Ph. D.; Macy Millmore Skin- 
ner, Ph. D.; William Witherle Law- 
rence, A. M.; Robert Maximilian 
Ottomar Wernaer, A. M. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902: Arthur William Ryder, Ph. D., 
in Indie Philology ; William Howell 
Reed, Jr., A. M., in German ; Robert 
Mearns Yerkes, A. M., in Psychology. 

Voted to appoint William Brackett 
Snow as Instructor in Methods of 
Teaching French, for the first half of 
1902-1903. 

Voted to reappoint Frank Thomp- 
son Dillingham, S. B., Assistant in 
Chemistry at the Bussey Institution 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902: Joseph Augustine Cushman, in 
Palaeontology ; James Walter Gold- 
thwait, in Geology. 

Voted to appoint the following Aus- 
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tin Teaching Fellows for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1902: Albert Morey Sturte- 
vant, in German ; Willis Arden Cham- 
berlin, in German; Hoyt Stoddard 
Gale, in Mineralogy and Petrography. 


Meeting of May 12, 1902. 


Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. David 
Sears for his gift of $25,000, for the 
endowment of the David Sears Fund 
for instruction in Neurology. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the trus- 
tees of the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture for their third 
payment of $625 for the year 1901- 
1902, on account of their annual gift 
of $2500 for meeting the expenses at 
the Arnold Arboretum for increasing 
the knowledge of trees. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Mr. James J. Higginson, for use 
at the Summer Camp at Squam Lake, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $300, received 
from Dr. W. S. Bigelow, to be used 
toward the expense of publishing cer- 
tain lunar photographs, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted to rescind the vote of March 
31, 1902, appointing Roger Bigelow 
Merriman as Austin Teaching Fellow 
in History for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902. 

Voted to appoint Julian Lowell 
Coolidge, A. B., Instructor in Mathe- 
matics from Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to appoint the following Lec- 
turers for one year from September 
1, 1902: Richard Clarke Cabot, on 
Philosophy; Arthur Charles Rounds, 
A. M., LL. B., on New York Practice; 
William Rodman Peabody, A. B., 
LL. B., on Criminal Law ; Bruce Wy- 
man, A. M., LL. B., on Property, Car- 
riers, and Conflict of Laws ; Frederic 
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Jesup Stimson, on Tendencies of Amer- 
ican Legislation. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors in Botany for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1902: Edgar William Olive, 
A. M., Oakes Ames, A. M. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902: Edwin Francis Gay, in Eco- 
nomics ; Ralph Barton Perry, in Phi- 
losophy ; Roger Bigelow Merriman, 
in History. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902: Waldo Gifford Leland, A. M., 
in History’; William Edwin Dorman, 
LL. B., in History ; Walter Howard 
Cushing, A. M., in History ; Albin 
Leal Richards, A. M., in Government ; 
Merritt Lyndon Fernald, in the Her- 
barium. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902: John Higginson Cabot, A. B., 
in History; Charles Edmund Fryer, 
Ph. B., in History ; Everett Kimball, 
A. M., in History; Thomas Harry 
Reed, A. B., in Government ; James 
Augustus George, A. M., in Govern- 
ment ; Lyman Kenneth Clark, A. M., 
in Government ; Guy Hall Roberts, 
A. M., in Government; Amon Ben- 
ton Plowman, in Botany ; Frederick 
Mason Wilder, in Physiography and 
Meteorology. 

Voted to reappoint Albert Francis 
Blakeslee, A. M., Austin Teaching 
Fellow in Botany for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to appoint Lincoln Ware Rid- 
dle Austin Teaching Fellow in Bot- 
any for one year from Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to appoint Rogers Wentworth 
Shapleigh Assistant in Metallurgy for 
the second half of 1901-1902. 

Voted that the following gentlemen 
be appointed members of the Boylston 
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Medical Committee : W. F. Whitney, 
chairman ; H. C. Ernst, Franz Pfaff, 
Theobald Smith, W. T. Porter, Frank- 
lin Dexter, E. H. Nichols. 


Meeting of May 26, 1902. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Mr. James Loeb $15,- 
000 Northern Pacific-Great Northern 
(Chicago, Burlington & Quiney Col- 
lateral) Joint four per cent. bonds for 
the endowment of the Charles Eliot 
Norton Fellowship in Greek Studies, 
and it was Voted that the thanks of 
the President and Fellows be sent to 
Mr. Loeb for his generous gift. 

Voted that the gift of $500, received 
from Mr. Clarence B. Moore, to be 
used in explorations for the Peabody 
Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. George 
W. Weld for his generous gift of a 
steam launch, to be used in connection 
with the Summer School of Engineer- 
ing at Squam Lake. 

Voted to grant the request of Julian 
L. Coolidge for leave of absence for 
the academic years of 1902-03 and 
1903-04. 

The following resignations of Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellows were received 
and accepted : Hoyt S. Gale in Min- 
eralogy and Petrography ; Willis A. 
Chamberlin in German. 

Voted to appoint Charles Gross a 
member of the Council of the Library 
in place of F. W. Taussig. 

Voted to appoint Edward Charles 
Jeffrey Assistant Professor of Vege- 
table Histology for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors from Sept. 1, 1902: Frank 
Russell, Ph. D., in Anthropology; Ir- 
vah Lester Winter, A. B., in Elocution. 
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Voted to appoint Edward Brinley 
Adams, A. B., LL. B., Lecturer on 
Property for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902. 

Voted to appoint Edward Dana Du- 
rand Instructor in Economies for the 
first half of 1902-03. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902: Arthur Stedman Hills, A. B., 
in Elocution; Emil Lorch, in Architec- 
ture ; George Simrall Meem, Jr., in 
Mechanical Drawing; Aldrich Du- 
rant, in Mechanical Drawing ; Fred- 
erick Warren Turner, in shop-work. 


Meeting of June 2, 1902. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
May 27, 1902, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on account of the Draper Memo- 
rial. 

Voted that the gift of $1050, re- 
ceived from Mr. James Byrne, as a 
repayment of scholarship money re- 
ceived by him while in College, be 
gratefully accepted. 

The resignation of John Homans as 
Lecturer on Surgery was received and 
accepted. In accepting the resigna- 
tion of Dr. John Homans after a con- 
nection of twenty-one years with the 
Medical School of this University, 
the President and Fellows desire to 
express to him their high appreciation 
of the faithful, intelligent, and highly 
effective service which he has given to 
the University and to humanity. 

The resignation of Edward Robin- 
son as Lecturer on Classical Archaeo- 
logy was received and accepted. 


Meeting of June 9, 1902. 
Voted that the anonymous gift of 
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$1000, received through Professor G. 
L. Goodale, for present use at the 
Botanic Garden and Museum, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$700, for use at the Summer Camp at 
Squam Lake, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of 3250, received 
through Messrs. Storey and Putnam, 
trustees, being the balance of the 
payment for 1901-1902 toward a cer- 
tain salary in the Medical School, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted to reappoint as Preachers to 
the University for one year from Sept. 
1, 1902 : Francis Brown, D. D., LL. D., 
George Foot Moore, A. M., D. D. 

Voted to appoint as Preachers to 
the University for one year from Sept. 
1, 1902: Floyd William Tomkins, 
D. D., William Wallace Fenn, S. T. B., 
Washington Gladden, D. D. 

Voted to appoint John Goddard 
Hart, A. M., Secretary of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences from July 1, 
1902. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902 : Charles Julius Kullmer, Ph. D., 
in German; Charles Stephen Shaugh- 
nessy, S. B., in Mathematics and Sur- 
veying at the Bussey Institution. 

Voted to appoint Henry William 
Dubée, A. B., Assistant in German 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Lecturers for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902 : Samuel Holmes Durgin, M. D., 
on Hygiene; George Washington Gay, 
M. D., on Surgery ; Henry Harris 
Aubrey Beach, M. D., on Surgery ; 
John Wheelock Elliot, M. D., on 
Surgery ; Francis Sedgwick Watson, 
M. D., on Genito-urinary Surgery. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Clinical Instructors for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1902 : Edward Cowles, M. D., 
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LL.D., in Mental Diseases ; Edward 
Binney Lane, M. D., in Mental Dis- 
eases ; Thomas Amory DeBlois, M. D., 
in Laryngology ; John Woodford Far- 
low, M. D., in Laryngology; Algernon 
Coolidge, Jr., M. D., in Laryngology ; 
Edward Marshall Buckingham, M. D., 
in Diseases of Children ; George Lin- 
coln Walton, M. D., and Philip 
Coombs Knapp, M. D., in Diseases of 
the Nervous System. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 
1, 1902: Walter Bradford Cannon, 
M. D., in Physiology ; Robert Leonard 
Emerson, M. D., in Physiological 
Chemistry ; Henry Fox Hewes, M. D., 
in Clinical Chemistry ; James Homer 
Wright, M. D., in Pathology ; Edward 
Wyllys Taylor, M. D., in Neuropatho- 
logy ; Elbridge Gerry Cutier, M. D., 
in the Theory and Practice of Physic ; 
John Hildreth McCollom, M. D., in 
Contagious Diseases ; Charles Francis 
Withington, M. D., in Clinical Medi- 
cine ; Herman Frank Vickery, M. D., 
in Clinical Medicine ; Henry Jackson, 
M. D., in Clinical Medicine; John 
Lovett Morse, M. D., in Diseases of 
Children; John Cummings Munro, 
M.D., in Surgery ; Paul Thorndike, 
M. D., in Genito-urinary Surgery ; 
Edward Hall Nichols, M. D., in Surgi- 
cal Pathology ; Charles Allen Porter, 
M. D., in Surgery ; George Howard 
Monks, M. D., in Clinical Surgery ; 
George Haven, M. D., in Gynaecology ; 
Frank Albert Higgins, M. D., in 
Obstetrics; Abner Post, M. D., in 
Syphilis ; Myles Standish, M. D., in 
Ophthalmology; Edwin Wells Dwight, 
M. D., in Legal Medicine. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902 : John Lewis Bremer, M. D., in 
Histology and Embryology ; Freder- 
ick Thomas Lewis, M. D., in Histology 
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and Embryology ; Henry A. Christian, 
M. D., in Pathology ; Maurice Paul 
Octave Vejux-Tyrode, M. D., in Phar- 
macology ; Charles James White, 
M. D., in Dermatology. 

Voted to reappoint Charles Montra- 
ville Green, M. D., Secretary of the 
Faculty of Medicine for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Austin Teaching Fellows for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1902: Langdon Froth- 
ingham, M. D. V., in Bacteriology ; 
Charles Herbert Boxmeyer, A. B., in 
Comparative Pathology. 

Voted to appoint Ernest Edward 
Tyzzer, A. M., Austin Teaching Fel- 
low in Histology and Embryology for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902: Seabury Wells Allen, M. D., 
in Anatomy ; Harris Peyton Mosher, 
M. D., in Anatomy; Ernest Boyen 
Young, M. D., in Anatomy and Gynae- 
cology ; Charles Shorey Butler, M. D., 
in Anatomy ; Henry Orlando Marey, 
Jr., M. D., in Anatomy ; George Shat- 
tuck Whiteside, M. D., in Anatomy ; 
Lincoln Davis, M. D., in Anatomy ; 
Frederick Winslow Stetson, M. D., in 
Anatomy ; William Robie Patten Em- 
erson, M. D., in Histology ; James 
Crowley Donoghue, M. D., in Histo- 
logy ; Ralph Clinton Larrabee, M. D., 
in Histology ; John Matthew Con- 
nolly, M. D., in Chemistry ; Perey 
Musgrave, M. D., in Chemistry ; Cal- 
vin Gates Page, M. D., in Bacterio- 
logy ; Francis Parkman Denny, M. D., 
in Bacteriology ; William Henry Ro- 
bey, Jr. M. D., in Bacteriology ; 
Henry Joseph Perry, M. D., in Bac- 
teriology ; Eugene Ellsworth Everett, 
M. D., in Bacteriology ; George Bur- 
gess Magrath, M. D., in Pathology ; 
William Whitridge Williams, M. D., 
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in Pathology ; James Oscar Jordan, 
Ph. G., in Materia Medica ; Arthur 
Kingsbury Stone, M. D., in the The- 
ory and Practice of Physic; Elliot 
Proctor Joslin, M. D., in the Theory 
and Practice of Physic; Franklin 
Warren White, M. D., in the Theory 
and Practice of Physic; George Sher- 
man Clarke Badger, M. D., in the 
Theory and Practice of Physic ; Wil- 
liam Herbert Prescott, M. D., in Clin- 
ical Medicine; John Lincoln Ames, 
M. D., in Clinical Medicine ; John 
Washburn Bartol, M. D., in Clinical 
Medicine ; James Marsh Jackson, 
M. D., in Clinical Medicine ; Richard 
Clarke Cabot, M. D., in Clinical Med- 
icine ; William Henry Smith, M. D., 
in Clinical Medicine ; George Arthur 
Craigin, M. D., in Diseases of Chil- 
dren ; Maynard Ladd, M. D., in dis- 
eases of Children ; Howard Augustus 
Lothrop, M. D., in Surgery ; Robert 
Battey Greenough, M. D., in Surgery ; 
Samuel Jason Mixter, M. D., in Op- 
erative Surgery; George Howard 
Monks, M. D., in Operative Surgery ; 
Charles Locke Seudder, M. D., in Clin- 
ical and Operative Surgery ; James 
Gregory Mumford, M. D., in Clinical 
and Operative Surgery ; John Bapst 
Blake, M. D., in Clinical and Opera- 
tive Surgery ; Franklin Greene Balch, 
M. D., in Clinical and Operative Sur- 
gery; Fred Bates Lund, M. D., in 
Ciinical and Operative Surgery ; John 
Taylor Bottomley, M. D., in Clinical 
and Operative Surgery; George Wash- 
ington Wales Brewster, M. D., in 
Clinical and Operative Surgery ; Far- 
rar Cobb, M. D., in Clinical and Oper- 
ative Surgery ; Ernest Amory Cod- 
man, M. D., in Clinical and Operative 
Surgery ; Hugh Cabot, M. D., in Op- 
erative Surgery ; Malcolm Storer, 
M. D., in Gynaecology ; Franklin 


Spilman Newell, M. D., in Obstetries 
and Gynaecology ; Howard Townsend 
Swain, M. D., in Obstetrics ; Leo Vic- 
tor Friedman, M. D., in Obstetrics ; 
George Arthur Waterman, M. D., in 
Neurology ; Edwin Everett Jack, 
M. D., in Ophthalmology ; Alexander 
Quackenboss, M. D., in Ophthalmo- 
logy; Eugene Anthony Crockett, M. 
D., in Otology; Philip Hammond, 
M. D., in Otology. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902: Carl L. Alsberg, M. D., in 
Physiological Chemistry ; Herbert P. 
Johnson, Ph. D., in Bacteriology ; 
Frederic Jay Cotton, M. D., in Sur- 
gery ; Alfred H. Gould, M. D., in Clin- 
ical and Operative Surgery ; Charles 
Morton Smith, M. D., in Syphilis ; 
Fred Maurice Spalding, M. D., in Oph- 
thalmology ; Edmund Wright Clap, 
M. D., in Ophthalmology ; David Har- 
old Walker, M. D.,in Hygiene ; Elli- 
ott Gray Brackett, M. D., in Ortho- 
pedies; Robert Williamson Lovett, 
M. D., in Orthopedics ; Joel Ernest 
Goldthwait, M. D., in Orthopedics ; 
John Dane, M. D., in Orthopedics ; 
William Edward Faulkner, M. D., in 
Clinical and Operative Surgery. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors in Operative Dentistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1902: Ezra 
Fletcher Taft, D. M. D.; Forrest 
Greenwood Eddy, D. M. D.; Edwin 
Carter Blaisdell, D. M. D. ; Frederick 
Bradley, D. M. D.; Ellis Proctor 
Holmes, D. M. D.; Charles Ernest 
Perkins, D. M. D.; Joseph Totten 
Paul, D. M. D.; George Rufus Gray, 
D. D. S., D. M. D. ; Edwin Linwood 
Farrington, D. M. D. ; Wilfred Har- 
low Starratt, D. M. D.; George Lin- 
coln Forrest, D. M. D. ; Francis Her- 
bert Harding, D. M. D., Evan Parker 
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Wentworth, D. M. D. ; Samuel Tuttle 
Elliott, D. M. D.; Leslie Herbert 
Naylor, D. M. D. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors in Mechanical Dentistry 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1902: Ar- 
thur Warren Eldred, D. M. D. ; Allen 
Stanley Burnham, D. M. D.; Harry 
Linwood Grant, D. M. D.; Ernest 
Howard Chute, D. M. D.; Thomas 
Bernard Hayden, D. M. D. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors in Mechanical Dentistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1902: Harry 
Snow Parsons, M. D., D. M. D.; John 
Walker Dickenson, D. M. D. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Clinical Instructors for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1902 : Julius George William 
Werner, D. M. D.,in Operative Dentis- 
try ; John Dana Dickinson, D. M. D., 
in Mechanical Dentistry. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Clinical Lecturers for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1902: Dwight Moses Clapp, 
D. M. D., in Operative Dentistry ; 
Arthur Henry Stoddard, D. M. D., in 
Mechanical Dentistry. 

Voted to reappoint for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1902 : Robert John McMeekin, 
D.M. D., Demonstrator of Operative 
Dentistry ; Harold De Witt Cross, 
D. M. D., Demonstrator of Mechan- 
ical Dentistry; Dwight Ward Dickin- 
son, D. M. D., Assistant Demonstrator 
of Operative Dentistry; Asher Harri- 
man St. Clair Chase, D. M. D., Assist- 
ant Demonstrator of Mechanical Den- 
tistry ; Ernest Jewett Hart, D. M. D., 
Instructor in Extracting and Anaes- 
thesia ; William Daniel Squarebrigs, 
D. M. D., Instructor in Extracting and 
Anaesthesia; George Howard Monks, 
M. D., Instructor in Surgical Patho- 
logy ; Edward Wyllys Taylor, M. D., 
Instructor in Neurology. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
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Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902 : Henry Carlton Smith, Ph. G., 
in Chemistry ; Lawrence Wills Baker, 
D. M. D., in Orthodontia ; George 
Chandler Baldwin, D.M. D., in Oral 
Surgery ; Charles William Rodgers, 
D.M. D., Dental Materia Medica. 


Meeting of June 24, 1902. 

The President read a letter from 
Mr. John Haven, of Harrison, New 
York, announcing the writer’s inten- 
tion to give to the College the sum of 
$10,000 to found, in memory of his 
father, John Appleton Haven, of Ports- 
mouth, a scholarship to be called the 
John Appleton Haven Scholarship, the 
income of which should be applied 
toward the support and education of 
such needy undergraduate of Harvard 
College, as by the proper College 
authorities should be deemed worthy 
to receive such aid, preference to be 
given, in the selection, to any one bear- 
ing the name of Haven, or, failing 
such, to descendants of members of 
the Class of 1841 in Harvard College. 
Voted that Mr. Haven’s generous gift 
of $10,000, for the establishment of 
the John Appleton Haven Scholar- 
ship be gratefully accepted upon the 
terms of his letter of gift. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. James 
Byrne for his gift of $5000, to found 
a scholarship to be called the “ Schol- 
arship of the Class of 1877,” the income 
thereof to be given to a needy under- 
graduate of the highest scholarship. 

Voted that the thanks of the Pre- 
sident and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Edward J. Holmes for his gift of $100, 
toward the South End House Fellow- 
ship for 1902-1903. 

Voted that the thanks of the Pre- 
sident and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Edward W. Grew for his gift of $25, 
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toward the South End House Fellow- 
ship for 1902-1903. 

Voted that the gift of $150, received 
from the Dante Society, for the pur- 
chase of books, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$400, received through Assistant Pro- 
fessor Wallace C. Sabine, to be ex- 
pended under his supervision for the 
purchase or construction of physical 
apparatus, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $147.50, re- 
ceived through Mr. A. B. Silsbee, 
treasurer, to be added to the Class 
Subseription Fund, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted to grant the request of Profes- 
sor Frank William Taussig for leave 
of absence for the academic year 1902- 
1903, on the terms stated in the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 

Voted to rescind the appointment of 
Lewis Dana Hill as Assistant in Phy- 
sics for one year from Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to rescind the appointment 
of Harry Wheeler Morse as Austin 
Teaching Fellow in Physics for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1902. 

The resignation of William Edward 
McElfresh as Instructor in Physics 
was received and accepted. 

Voted to appoint the following Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902: Faculty members: Archibald 
Cary Coolidge, Thomas Nixon Carver. 
Graduate members: Thomas Nelson 
Perkins, Roland William Boyden, 
Bertram Gordon Waters. 

Voted to reappoint Cyrus Guernsey 
Pringle, Botanical Collector for the 
calendar year 1902. 

Voted to reappoint Lynn Stanley 
Beals Auditor of the Randall Hall 
Association for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902. 


Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902: William Henry Roever, in 
Mathematics ; Harry Wheeler Morse, 
in Physics ; Hector James Hughes, in 
Hydraulics. 

Voted to appoint Lewis Dana Hill 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Physics for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902 : Newton Samuel Bacon, M. D., 
in Hygiene ; Paul Hector Provandie, 
M. D., in Hygiene ; Arthur Bliss Sey- 
mour, in the Cryptogamic Herbarium. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902: Lyman Sawin Hapgood, in 
Hygiene ; Bertel Glidden Willard, in 
Elocution. 

On report of the following, gentle- 
men acting by authority of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows as Judges in award- 
ing Boylston Prizes for Elocution, on 
May 8, 1902, Messrs. Samuel Hoar 
and Charles F. Adams, 2d, of the Cor- 
poration, Professor Ephraim Emer- 
ton, Messrs. T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., 
William Schofield, Henry W. Foote, 
Raynal C. Bolling, Charles Grilk, 
Voted to award a first prize to Roderic 
Wellman, Junior, Voted to award sec- 
ond prizes to Harold Witter Bynner, 
Senior, Orville Gish Frantz, Junior, 
Leslie Pinckney Hill, Junior. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 

Special Meeting of May 7, 1902. 

The following nineteen members 
were present: the President of the 
Board ; the President of the Univer- 
sity ; the Treasurer of the University ; 
Messrs. C. F. Adams, G. E. Adams, 
Bancroft, Bonaparte, Cheever, Ever- 
ett, Fairchild, Folsom, Gordon, Grant, 
Higginson, Lawrence, A. Lincoln, No- 
ble, Storrow, Williams. 
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Various appointments by the Cor- 
poration were concurred in. 

Mr. C. F. Adams presented and 
read the report of the Committee to 
visit the Jefferson Physical Labora- 
tory and the Department of Physics. 

Mr. Bonaparte presented and read 
the report of the Visiting Committee 
on the French Department. 

Mr. Higginson presented the report 
of the Committee to visit the Lawrence 
Scientific School. 

Mr. C. F. Adams, on behalf of Gen- 
eral Weld, presented the report of the 
Committee to visit the Arnold Arbo- 
retum. 

Dr. Cheever, for the Committee on 
Zoology, reported orally that the com- 
mittee were unable to present their 
report at this meeting, because of their 
failure seasonably to receive necessary 
material for this report from the pro- 
fessors of that department. 

Upon nomination by the President 
of the Board, the Board voted to ap- 
point the following inspectors of polls 
for the election of Overseers on next 
Commencement Day : Henry S. Grew, 
2d, Class of 1896, principal inspector. 
John G. Palfrey, Class of 1896, Nor- 
wood P. Hallowell, Jr., Class of 1897, 
Joseph Warren, Class of 1897, Ed- 
ward L. Rantoul, Class of 1897, As- 
sistant Inspectors. 


Special Meeting of June 11, 1902. 


The following thirteen members 
were present: the President of the 
Board; the President of the Univer- 
sity; the Treasurer of the University; 
Messrs. C. F. Adams, Bancroft, Ever- 
ett, Folsom, Gordon, A. Lincoln, No- 
ble, Norton, Shattuck, Williains. 

Various appointments by the Corpo- 
ration were concurred in. 

The President of the University 
presented the vote of the President 
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and Fellows of June 2, 1902, commu- 
nicating to the Board of Overseers for 
their information the following vote 
passed by the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences May 27, 1902 : 

“Voted to adopt the statement of 
requirements proposed by the Com- 
mittee on the Requirements for the 
Degree of Bachelor of Arts : — 

“Tn order to be recommended for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, a can- 
didate must have passed in studies 
amounting to sixteen courses, together 
with such work in English as may be 
prescribed for him ; making a total of 
seventeen or seventeen and a half 
courses, as the case may be. He must, 
moreover, have attained a grade above 
D in at least two thirds of all the work 
done by him in Harvard University 
in satisfaction of the requirements for 
the degree. 

“ A student in Harvard College must 
take, in each academic year, at least 
four courses, in addition to such work 
in English as may be prescribed for 
him; and (including his prescribed 
English) he may take six, but not 
more, as regular courses to be counted 
towards the degree. Certain studies 
taken in the summer may also be 
counted toward the degree. Accord- 
ingly, a student who enters the Fresh- 
man Class without serious deficiency 
may complete the requisite nuiuber of 
courses in four, three and ¢ half, or 
three years. 

‘* A student may shorten the requi- 
site period of residence and study by 
anticipating college studies at the time 
of his admission (see pp. 316-318) or 
by securing credit for work satisfacto- 
rily performed at another college (see 
pp. 319-320); but no student will be 
recommended for the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts until he has completed at 
least one year of residence and study 
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as a candidate for that degree ; and 
no student admitted to the Freshman 
Class will be recommended for the de- 
gree until he has completed three 
years of residence and study. 

“ A candidate who has fulfilled all 
the requirements for the degree in 
three years and a half may obtain, on 
petition, leave of absence until the fol- 
lowing Commencement, when the de- 
gree will be conferred upon him. A 
candidate who has completed all there- 
quirements at the end of his third year 
and desires to graduate without fur- 
ther residence may, at his own option, 
either receive the degree at that time, 
or obtain leave of absence during his 
fourth year and take the degree at the 
end of that year; as a substitute for 
the first four paragraphs under the 
heading ‘ Degree of Bachelor of Arts’ 
in the Catalogue, 1901-02, page 452,” 
—and upon the motion of Mr. C. F. 
Adams the Board voted to place said 
vote on file. 

Dr. Gordon presented and read the 
report of the Committee to visit the 
Divinity School. 

Dr. Everett presented the report of 
the Committee on Ancient and Mediae- 
val History and Roman Law. 

General Bancroft presented the re- 
port of the Committee to visit the Bo- 
tanic Garden and Botanical Museum. 

The Secretary of the Board by re- 
quest, and on behalf of Dr. Cheever, 
presented the report of the Committee 
on Zovlogy. 

Mr. C. F. Adams presented the re- 
port of the Committee on English Lit- 
erature. 

Mr. C. F. Adams, for the Commit- 
tee on Reports and Resolutions, re- 
ported back the reports of the Com- 
mittees to visit the Divinity School, 
the Lawrence Scientific School, the 
Arnold Arboretum, on Ancient and 
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Mediaeval History and Roman Law, 
on Zodlogy, and on English Literature, 
and the same were ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. C. F. Adams, for the Commit- 
tee on Reports and Resolutions, re- 
ported back the report of the Visiting 
Committee forthe French Department, 
with the recommendation that the 
same be printed, and that the follow- 
ing vote in relation thereto be passed: 
“ Voted that the attention of the Pre- 
sident and Fellows be especially called 
to so much of the Report of the Com- 
mittee in question as relates to the 
tentative establishment of a lecture- 
ship in French Literature to be held 
by young Frenchmen of superior tal- 
ent and training, and so much of said 
Report as relates to the expediency of 
an appropriation for the publication of 
certain theses for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy,” and the board voted 
to accept said recommendation, and to 
adopt said vote. 

Mr. C. F. Adams, for the Committee 
on Reports and Resolutions, reported 
back the report of the Committee to 
visit the Botanic Garden and Botan- 
ical Museum, with the reeommenda- 
tion that the same be printed, and 
that the following votes in relation 
thereto be passed : 

“ Voted that the Secretary be in- 
structed to communicate to the fam- 
ily of the late H. H. Hunnewell, the 
following extract from the report in 
question : — 

“¢ In 1889-90, when the Mineralogi- 
cal section of the University Museum 
was approaching its completion, the 
late Professor Cooke desired to sell 
to the Botanical Department a portion 
of his section. The amount asked for 
this space was $9000. By advice of 
the Garden Committee the purchase 
was made, and payment effected by 
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means of money borrowed from the 
Corporation, on which interest at 5 per 
cent. was charged against the Garden 
account. The space was very valuable 
for purposes of investigation and in- 
struction, and was considered as a jus- 
tifiable acquisition. Subsequent com- 
mittees agreed that the purchase was 
a wise one, but they took no steps 
the 
mean time certain other expenditures 


towards paying the debt. In 


in fitting up the newly acquired space 
added to our indebtedness, carrying 
that single item to twelve thousand 
dollars. Last autumn the Director 
brought the matter to the notice of 
Mr. H. H. Hunnewell, explaining the 
condition of affairs. Mr. Hunnewell 
sent his check for the whole amount, 
namely, twelve thousand dollars, 
thanking the Director for bringing 
the subject to his attention. This 
timely and gracious payment reduced 
the entire indebtedness of the Garden 
to about 86625.’ 

“Voted that the Board of Overseers 
takes this occasion to express to the 
family of Mr. Hunnewell its gratitude 
for the act of liberality referred to, 
and its sense of the loss the Univer- 
sity has sustained through the death of 
one who has been not only a generous 
benefactor of the Botanic Garden and 
Botanical Museum, but has for many 
years evinced so deep an interest in 
all matters relating to scientific botan- 
ical research ;” 
to accept said recommendation and to 
adopt said votes. 

Upon nomination by the President 
of the Board, the Board voted to ap- 
point Edward N. Fenno, Jr., of the 
Class of 1897, an Assistant Inspector 
of Polls for the Election of Overseers 
on next Commencement Day, in place 
of Norwood P. Hallowell, Jr., re- 
signed. 


and the Board voted 
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Meeting of June 25, 1902. 

A stated meeting of the Board was 
held in University Hall, Cambridge, 
on Wednesday, June 25, at 9 o’clock 
A.M. The following eighteen members 
were present : The President of the 
Board ; the President of the Univer- 
sity ; the Treasurer of the University ; 
Messrs. C. F. Adams, Bancroft, Bona- 
parte, Cheever, Folsom, Gordon, 
Grant, Higginson, Hill, Hoar, Huide- 
koper, Lawrence, Rawle, Weld, Wil- 
liams. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Hill, the 
Board voted to omit the reading of the 
record of the previous meeting. 

The Treasurer of the University 
presented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of June 24, 1902, conferring 
the degrees upon the persons recom- 
mended therefor by the Faculties of 
the several Departments of the Uni- 
versity respectively, and the Board 
voted to consent to the conferring of 
said degrees. 


DEGREES OUT OF COURSE. 


A.B. John T. Linzee, 1877; Edward 
P. Pierce, 1877 ; Frederick J. Wiley, 1877; 
Woodbury Kane, 1882; Charles I. Sturgis, 
1882; Lewis A. Fales, 1898; Harry E. 
Gibby, 1898; Perey A. Hutchison, 1898 ; 
James Brewer, 1900; Truman R. Hawley, 
1900; Richard E. Pope, 1900; Louis H. 
Jonelli, 1901; Benjamin Boss, 1901; 
Patrick H. Carey, 1901 ; Arthur E. Corbin, 
1901; Simon E. Duffin, 1901; Roger S. 
Hardy, 1901; Charles S. Kelley, 1901; 
Robert W. J. Kingan, 1901 ; Harris Liver- 
more, 1901; Peter A. MeIntyre, 1901; 
Francis H. Merrill, 1901 ; Francis Pres- 
eott, 1901; John J. Regan, 1901; Daniel 
M. Spratt, 1901 ; Claude S. Snively, 1901 ; 
Frederick J. Slattery, 1901; Mark H. 
Wentworth, 1901 ; Alexander H. Wheeler, 
1901; David C. Williams, 1901; Harold 
B. Wrenn, 1901. 

S. B. Bernard R. Green, 1864; Motte 
A. Read, 1893; William H. Kelsey, 1897 ; 
Lockett G. Coleman, 1900; Lucien Eaton, 
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1901; Frederic W. Hitchings, 1901; 
Wyman Whittemore, 1901. 

A.M. Perey W. Long, 1900; George 
C. Arvedson, 1901; Ernest E. Bogue, 
1901; Knight Dunlap, 1901; Charles W. 
Harvey, 1901; Watson C. Lea, 1901 ; Ed- 
mund R. Marvin, 1901 ; Edwin B. Nichols, 
1901; Edwin W. Pahlow, 1901; Roswell 
F. Phelps, 1901. 

M.D. V. Joseph H. Stimson, 1901. 

M.D. John J. Dowling, 1894. 

LL. B. Joseph W. Glidden, 1897 ; Allen 
W. Corwin, 1898; Charles R. Lewers, 
1899; Willis Munro, 1899; Roy MeWil- 
liams, 1900; John F, Neal, 1900; Burt B. 
Barker, 1901; Charles A. Barnard, 1901; 
Cornelius M. Callahan, 1901; Robert H. 
Crowell, 1901; Charles W. Cutter, 1901 ; 
Jack H. A. L. Fairweather, 1901 ; Charles 
J. Flagg, 1901; Louis E. Guillow, 1901; 
John R. MeVey, 1901; Charles M. Sheafe, 
1901. 


S.T. B. Thomas H. Mitchell, 1896. 


MARRIAGES. 


1874. Alexander Porter Browne to 
Ella Louise Dinsmore, at New 
Castle, N. H., Aug. 2, 1902. 
Henry Mascarene Hubbard to 
Louise Shipman, at New York, 
N. Y., June 25, 1902. 

Mellen Woodman Haskell to 

Mary P. Brown, at Cambridge, 

June 5, 1902. 

. Frederic Coffin Weld to Mar- 
garet Jessie Chase, at Lowell 
June 19, 1902. 

. James Savage Russell to Emily 
Tyson Perry, at Germantown, 
Pa., May 21, 1901. 

. Ervin Wardman to Caroline, 

Eyre, at Washington, D. C., 

May 14, 1902. 

George Thomas Keyes to Emily 

Brown Eaton, at Worcester, 


1882. 


1883. 


1889. 


June 3, 1902. 

[1891.] Charles Frothingham Leland 
to Margaret Carr, at Manches- 
ter, June 24, 1902. 


Marriages. 
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[1892.] John Sheerer Cook to Florida 


1892. 


1892. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 


1894. 


1894. 


1895. 


1895. 


1895. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1897. 


Carr, at San Francisco, Cal., 
June 4, 1902. 

Charles Lane Hanson to Bertha 
Winthrop Flint, at Cambridge, 
June 25, 1902. 

Charles Walcott to Martha 
Spelman Eustis, at Cambridge, 
June 31, 1902. 


. George Baty Blake to Margaret 


Hunnewell, at Wellesley, June 
30, 1902. 

Charles Edward Hutchison to 
Louise Humphreys Kendall, at 
Cambridge, June 26, 1902. 
Harry Chamberlain Low to 
Mabel Converse Chipman, at 
Boston, June 19, 1902. 

John Reed Post to Mabel Davis, 
at Boston, June 5, 1902. 

Henry Francis Willard to 
Georgia W. Johnson, of Stough- 
ton, Wis., Oct. 16, 1900. 

Philip Cabot to Lucy K. Fuller, 
at Cambridge, June 2, 1902. 
George Rapall Noyesto Florence 
A. Paine, at Boston, July 31, 
1902. 

Frederic Huntington Bartlett 
to Eleanor Brooks Pearson, at 
Brookline, June 16, 1902. 
William Woods Howe to Janet 
P. Thompson, at Winchester, 
June 25, 1902. 

Daniel Edgar Lynch to Jose- 
phine Blanchfield, at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., June 4, 1902. 

John Fairfield Vaughan to Ellen 
Thaxter Batchelor, at Cam- 
bridge, June 26, 1902. 

Bruce Wyman to Mary Ethel 
Andrews, at Cambridge, June 
30, 1902. 

Henry Williamson Beal to Bes- 
sie Clinton Roper,at Cambridge, 
June 12, 1902. 

John Taylor Clark to Zaidee 








1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


Marriages. 


Finck Haines, at Boston, June 
2, 1902. 


. Hugh Bancroft to Mary Cogan, 


at Cambridge, June 25, 1902. 


. James Lovell Little to Leonora 


Schlesinger, at Brookline, June 
2, 1902. 


. Charles Jackson Paine, Jr., to 


Edith M. Johnson, at Nahant, 
June 5, 1902. 


. James Austin Tirrell to Alice 


Hastings Torrey, at Rockland, 
June 25, 1902. 

Smith Owen Dexter to Helen 
Pamelia Denison, at New Bed- 
ford, July 24, 1902. 

Edmund Baker Edwards to 
Rhoda Janet Walker, at Bos- 
ton, June 25, 1902. 

Peter Fransden to Alice Shel- 
don Moreland, at Brookline, 
June 10, 1902. 

Donald MacKay Hill to Annie 
Neale Turner, at Brookline, 
June 11, 1902. 

Reginald Mansfield Johnson to 
Julia Pierrepont Edwards, at 
Bar Harbor, Me., July 2, 1902. 
Louis Ellis Vose to Elizabeth 


.Hawes Stone, at Walpole, June 


4, 1902. 
Joseph Dunderdale Forbes to 
Madeleine Clifton Maguire, at 
Cedarhurst, L. I., N. Y., June 
16, 1902. 


John Halliday to Lucy Frances 
Manning, at New York, N. Y., 
May 16, 1902. 

Charles Francis Marden to 
Sarah Stevens Westgate, at 
Melrose, June 10, 1902. 

Sidney Peterson to Ruth M. 


Taft, at Cambridge, June 24, 
1902. 

Frederic Leopold William 
Richardson to Anne Blake, at 
Brookline, June 18, 1902. 
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1900. Bertrand Faugéres Bell to Bea- 
trice Boggs, at Chillicothe, O., 
April 30, 1902. 

William De Ford Bigelow to 

Helen Harding, at Cohasset, 

June 4, 1902. 

. William Richard Castle, Jr., to 

Margaret Farlow, at Boston, 

June 3, 1902. 

Herbert Mann Chase to Flor- 

ence H. Hilton, at Cambridge, 

June 30, 1902. 

. Charles Galt Fitzgerald to 
Muriel Tuckerman, at Ipswich, 
June 26, 1902. 

. Edward Stratton Foster to 

Katharine Glover Larrabee, at 

Brookline, June 3, 1902. 

Hoyt Stoddard Gale to Almira 

Miller, at Cambridge, June 18, 

1902. 

[1900.] Charles Lewis Harding to 
Harriette Appleton Knowles, at 
Cohasset, June 2, 1902. 

1900. Horace Baxter Stanton to Esther 
Faulkner Hayden at Paris, 
France, June, 1902. 

[1900.] Stanley Woodworth to Anna- 
bel Dixon, at Chicago, Il., July 
30, 1902. 

1901. Rufus Welles Dibble to Florence 
Fowler Evans, at Everett, June 
12, 1902. 

1901. Erving Plumer Morse to Marion 
Houghton Dutton, at Medford, 
June 11, 1902. 

1901. William Thomas Reid, Jr., to 
Christine William Lincoln, at 
Brookline, July 2, 1902. 

1901. Lawrence Joseph Watson, 2d, 
to Mary Adelaide Murnane, at 
Roxbury, June 9, 1902. 

[1902.] Philip Morton Allyn to El- 
frieda Valentine Macdonald, at 
Cambridge, June 10, 1902. 

S. B. 1896. William Hauk, Jr., to 


1900. 


1900. 
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Marion Cleveland Peabody, at 
Watertown, July 3, 1902. 
A.M. 1895. Harrison Hitchcock 
Brown to Clara Virginia Baxter, 

at Dorchester, July 16, 1902. 

M. D. 1896. William Howard Galla- 
gher to Elsie Young, at Rox- 
bury, June 18, 1902. 

M. D. 1897. John Thomas Sullivan to 
Mary C. Lyons, at Dorchester, 
June 25, 1902. 

M. D. 1899. Joseph Francis Howard 
to Mary J. Fallon, at Andover, 
July 23, 1905. 

D. M. D. 1897. Walter Sheldon Davis 
to Martha Mayhew, at Brain- 
tree, July 10, 1902. 

LL. B. 1896. Edward Kimball Hall 
to Sally Maynard Drew, at Lan- 
easter, N. H., July 1, 1902. 

LL. B. 1898. Philip Sanford Warden 
to Florence Sophia Shirley, at 
Manchester, N. H., June 12, 
1902. 


NECROLOGY. 
May 1 To Jury 31, 1902. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 
PREPARED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 


The College. 


1844. George Homer Lord, b. 8 May, 
1825, at Boston ; d. at Belmont, 
6 July, 1902. 

Eugene Augustus Hoffman, b. 
21 March, 1829, at New York, 
N. Y.; d. at Plattsburg, N. Y., 
17 June, 1902. 

George Bigelow Chase, b. 1 
Oct., 1835, at Boston; d. at 
Dedham, 2 June, 1902. 
William Hayne Perry, b. 9 
June, 1839, at Grenville, S. C. ; 
d. at Grenville, S. C., 8 July, 
1902. 


1848. 


1856. 


1859. 


Necrology. 
1863. 


1863. 


1869. 


1869. 
1874. 
1874. 


1875. 


1876. 
1878. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


1887. 
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Benjamin Thompson Frothing- 
ham, b. 2 Feb., 1843, at Charles- 
town ; d. at Philadelphia, Pa., 
30 April, 1902. 

William Greenough, b. 29 June, 
1843, at Cambridge ; d. at Lake 
Placid, N. Y., 8 July, 1902. 
Sydney Kendall Gold, b. 15 
Oct., 1847, at Washington, D. 
C.; d. at Saint James, Minn., 
12 May, 1902. 

Robert Clifford Watson, b. 10 
Sept., 1847, at New York, N. 
Y.; d. at Milton, 1 June, 1902. 
William Lambert Morse, b. 1 
May, 1849, at Marlborough ; d. 
at Marlborough, 13 June, 1902. 
Arthur Landon Rives, b. 6 Nov., 
1853, at Boston; d. at Milton, 
1 June, 1902. 

Edwin Le Roy Carney, b. 16 
Aug., 1852, at Kenton, Ohio ; 
d. at Leavenworth, Kans., 27 
July, 1902. 

Willis Daniels Leland, b. 30 
March, 1854, at Holliston; d. 
at Lowell, 15 May, 1902. 

John Homans, M. D., b. 15 
March, 1857, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 4 May, 1902. 

Arthur Gillespie Hatch, LL. B. 
and A. M., b. 2 March, 1862, at 
Perry, N. Y.; d. at Boston, 12 
May, 1902. 

William Munro Seavey, LL. B., 
b. 29 March, 1862, at Fair- 
mount ; d. at Roxbury, 22 July, 
1902. 

Henry Edward Salisbury, b. 5 
Nov., 1864, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at Davos, Switzerland, 14 
July, 1902. 

William Sanford Robinson, A. 
M., b. 29 June, 1864, at South 
Yarmouth ; d. at Omaha, Nebr., 
29 March, 1902. 

Samuel Herbert Smith, b. 5 








1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1853. 


1854. 


1857. 


1867. 


1884. 


1842. 


Necrology. 


April, 1864, at Arlington ; d. 
at Arlington, 8 June, 1902. 


2. John Theodore Heard, b. 22 


Oct., 1869, at Boston; d. at 
Magnolia, 26 June, 1902. 


. James Hudson Bell, b. 4 July, 


1872, at Augusta, Me. ; d. at 
Boston, 3 July, 1902. 

Philip Green Randall, b. 21 
April, 1876, at Medford ; d. at 
Medford, 31 May, 1902. 
Ferdinand Austin Hart, b. 6 
May, 1877, at Hartford, Conn. ; 
d. at Hartford, Conn., 2 Dec., 
1901. 

James Madison Love, b. 11 
Aug., 1877, at Keokuk, Ia. ; d. 
at Chicago, Ill., 15 May, 1902. 


Medical School. 
Zabdiel Boylston Adams, b. 25 
Oct., 1829, at Boston; d. at 
Framingham, 1 May, 1902. 
John Lane White, b. 5 Dec., 
1832, at Westminster; d. at 
Bloomington, Ill., 14 May, 1902. 
John Hancock Kimball, b. 9 
July, 1832, at West Bridgton, 
Me.; d. at Bridgton Centre, 
Me., 18 June, 1902. 
Edward Everett Boardman, b. 
9 Aug., 1831, at Norwich, Vt. ; 
d. at Medford, 5 July, 1902. 


. Edward Newton Whittier, b. 2 


July, 1840, at Portland, Me. ; 
d. at Boston, 14 June, 1902. 


2. Stephen Henry King, b. 10 


April, 1844, in Co. Roscommon, 
Ire.; d. at London, Eng., 5 
June, 1902. 

Robert Bell, b. 4 July, 1845, at 
Alnwick, Eng. ; d. at Roxbury, 
4 July, 1902. 


Law School. 
Samuel Lewis Creswell, b. 30 
Oct., 1819, in South Carolina ; 


1847. 


1854. 


1867. 


1871. 


1851. 


1855. 


1901. 


1871. 


1872. 


. Ralph 
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d. at North Birmingham, Ala., 
30 May, 1891. 

Walter Smith Cox, b. 25 Oct., 
1826, at Georgetown, D.C. ; d. 
at Washington, D. C., 25 June, 
1902. : 
Sylvester Pennoyer, b. 6 July, 
1831, at Groton, N. Y.; d. at 
Portland, Ore., 30 May, 1902. 
Andrew Coyle Bradley, b. 12 
Feb., 1844, at Washington, D. 
C.; d. at Washington, D. C., 
15 May, 1902. 

Henry Francis McKeever, b. 
10 May, 1849, at Boston ; d. at 
Alna, Me., 25 June, 1902. 


Scientific School. 
John Daniel Runkle, A. M. 
(Hon.), b. 11 Oct., 1823, at 
Root, N. Y.; d. at South West 
Harbor, Mt. Desert Island, Me., 
8 July, 1902. 


Divinity School. 
George Hughes Hepworth, b. 4 
Feb., 1833, at Boston; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 7 June, 1902. 
Partridge Emilius 
Thacher, S. T. B., b. 7 Sept., 
1826, at Lubec, Me.; d. at 
Reading, 29 June, 1902. 
Graduate School. 
(A. M.) Winfred Alexis Al- 
ward, b. 1 Jan., 1875, at Have- 
lock, N. B. ; drowned near Isles 


of Shoals, N. H.,17 July, 1902. 


Honorary Graduates. 

(A. M.) Edwin Lawrence God- 
kin, b. 2 Oct., 1831, at Moyne, 
Co. Wicklow, Ire. ; d. at Brix- 
ham, South Devon, Eng., 20 
May, 1902. 

(A. M.) Ferdinand Bocher, b. 
29 Aug., 1832, at New York, 
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N. Y.; d. at Cambridge, 7 June, 
1902. 

(LL. D.) Charles Kendall Ad- 
ams, b. 24 Jan., 1835, at Derby, 
Vt.; d. at Redlands, Cal., 26 
July, 1902. 

(A. M.) John Davis, b. 16 Sept., 
1851, at Newton ; d. at Wash- 
ington, D. C., 5 May, 1902. 

(A. M.) Horatio Hollis Hun- 
newell, b. 27 July, 1810, at 
Watertown; d. at Wellesley, 
20 May, 1902. 

(LL. D.) William Thomas 
Sampson, b. 9 Feb., 1840, at 
Palmyra, N. Y. ; d. at Washing- 
ton, D. C., 6 May, 1902. 

(LL. D.) Julian Pauncefote, 
Baron Pauncefote, b. 13 Sept., 
1828, at Munich, Germany ; d. 
at Washington, D. C., 24 May, 
1902. 

(A. M.) John Bellows, b. 18 
Jan., 1831, at Liskeard, Corn- 
wall, Eng.; d. at Gloucester, 


Eng., 5 May, 1902. 


1886. 


1891. 


1893. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


Temporary Members. 


Prepared from such data as reach vhe Editor of 
the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of any 
department of the University is asked to send 
it to James Atkins Noyes, Harvard College Li- 
brary, Cambridge, Mass. 

[1860.] Charles Henry Hall, b. 31 
May, 1839, at New Bedford ; d. 
at New Bedford, 6 May, 1902. 

[1862.] Charles Bartlett Wells, b. 5 
Sept., 1841, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 3 March, 1902. 

[1877.] Henry Thomas Kidder, b. 4 
Sept., 1855, at Boston; d. at 
Verona, Italy, 13 July, 1902. 

[1905.] Henry Coleman Farrington, 
drowned near Isles of Shoals, 
N. H., 17 July, 1902. 

[M. S. 1903.] George Waldron Glass, 
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d. at Dover, N. H., 25 June, 
1902. 

[L. S. 1865.] John Wesley Ross, b. 23 
June, 1841, at Lewistown, Ill. ; 
d. at Washington, D. C., 29 
July, 1902. 

[L. S. 1866.] Larz Anderson, d. at 
Ridgefield, Conn., 26 June, 
1902. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


»*, In response to the appeal issued 
by the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
Association, enough pledges have al- 
ready been received to warrant going 
ahead. It is hoped, however, that the 
number of subscribers at two dollars 
may be greatly increased. If every 
man who now subscribes to the Maga- 
zine will secure one new subscriber 
the usefulness of the Magazine will be 
more than doubled. The Editor and 
Treasurer desire to acknowledge 
many personal letters of encourage- 
ment and suggestions. 

— Prof. Wm. James at Edinburgh. 
On April 12, when the University of 
Edinburgh conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Laws on Prof. William 
James, m’69, Prof. Sir Ludovie Grant, 
Dean of the Faculty of Law, presented 
Prof. James in the following words : 
“ William James, Professor of Phi- 
losophy, Harvard University, U.S. A. 
The first academic degree which Prof. 
James obtained was a degree in medi- 
cine, and at the outset of his career 
medical studies occupied his attention, 
and he filled for a time the chair of 
Anatomy and Physiology at Harvard. 
Later, however, he was attracted to a 
branch of philosophy which has many 
affinities with medicine — viz., psycho- 
logy — and it was not long before he 
had won himself a place among the 
foremost psychologists of the time. 








178 
Since his appointment to the Professor- 
ship of Psychology and Philosophy in 
Harvard University he has published 
several treatises which are universally 
regarded as standard works, viz. : 
“Principles of Psychology” and his 
“Text-Book of Psychology ’’ (applause) 
— books characterized by freshness, 
vivacity, and raciness of style, as well 
as by illuminating thought. This Uni- 
versity first signalized her appreciation 
of his labors eight years ago when she 
offered him the degree which is being 
conferred to-day, and again when she 
appointed him to be Gifford Lecturer 
in Natural Theology. We rejoice to 
have at last an opportunity of dis- 
charging a long-standing obligation — 
one, moreover, which has been greatly 
enhanced by the important work which 
he is accomplishing as Gifford Lec- 
turer.” (Loud applause.) 

A correspondent of the ‘Boston 
Transcript, writing from Edinburgh 
on June 10, said: “It has been a 
remarkable series of lectures delivered 
by a remarkable man and to an audi- 
ence as rare in the standards of its in- 
tellectuality and culture as could be 
On Tuesday, the 13th day of 
James came 


found. 
May, when Professor 
slowly into the room resplendent in 
a bright LL. D. gown (marking the 
honor bestowed upen him by Edin- 
burgh this year), followed by a solid 
procession of cloaked professors — 
Sir William Turner, Professor Camp- 
bell Fraser, Professor Flint, Professor 
James Seth,and many more — he found 
awaiting him an audience such as it is 
privileged few men to address. Re- 
presentatives of the leading profes- 
sions, doctors, university 
students, writers, men of science, cler- 


lawyers, 


gymen. In nearly every row of benches 
one recognized the faces of men or 


women widely known. Here a group 
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of French ladies, there one or two 
German students, an Indian, and even 
his own University of Harvard was 
represented. To-day when the course 
closed the audience was the same in 
type, only slightly larger. On the lec- 
turer’s right sat Professor Pringle 
Patterson, the philosopher ; on his left 
Professor Alexander Simpson, the re- 
lative and successor of Sir James 
Young Simpson, the discoverer of chlo- 
roform ; immediately in front sat the 
lecturer’s brother, Henry 
James; and the room from corner to 
corner was crammed to the point of 
discomfort. To-day the crowd cheered 
lustily as he mounted the dais; and 
he left the room amidst the hearty 
singing of ‘He’s a jolly fellow,’ 
started and carried through by the 
The con- 


novelist 


students who were present. 
clusions and beliefs of the lecturer on 
certain vital religious questions were 
earefully withheld till the last. 
Through twenty lectures he has kept 
his audience on tenterhooks, and the 
simple, manly way in which this much 
honored and deeply learned man ex- 
pressed his views, after delving through 
an incredible mass of scientific inves- 
tigations, won for him the plaudits of 
all his hearers.” 

The scholarship of the St. Louis 
Harvard Club has been awarded to C. 
N. Smiley, Jr., of Springfield, Mo. 

Harvard has sent an engrossed con- 
gratulatory address to Owens College, 
Manchester, Eng., at its semicenten- 
nial celebration. 

Professors C. L. Smith, G. H. 
Palmer, C. H. Toy, C. S. Minot, Josiah 
Royce,and Barrett Wendell take their 
sabbaticals this year. 

On July 1 the great elm between 
Wadsworth House and Grays was cut 
down, as several of its large limbs 
were dead, and threatened if they fell 
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to crush Wadsworth House. 
was over 200 years old. 

C. B. Fogler, for seven years stew- 
ard at Memorial Hall, has resigned. 
The so-called “ ram-riots ” of last 
spring, when the boarders at Memo- 
rial indulged in one of their periodi- 
cal outbreaks against the food served 
there, are said to have strained the re- 
lations between the Steward and the 
officers of the Dining Association. 

Prof. Otto Pfleiderer, of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, has accepted an invita- 
tion from Harvard University to de- 
liver a course of lectures before the 
Divinity School in the spring of 1903. 

Among the members of the Clark 
College, Worcester, Faculty are W. 
E. Story, ’71, A. G. Webster, 85, S. 
P. Capen, p’00, and F. A. Bushée, p’98. 

Harvard College has taken title to 
three parcels of property on Hunting- 
ton Avenue and Van Dyke Street, 
forming part of the avenue corner of 
the site for the new Medical School. 
The properties consist of brick houses 
and land with an area of 5016 feet, the 
total assessed valuation being $37,500, 
of which $5700 is on the land. It is 
numbered 697 and 699 Huntington 
Avenue and 10 and 12 Van Dyke 
Street. Frank Ferdinand is the 
grantor. 

H. M. Knowlton, L. S., 69, C. G. 
Washburn, ’80, and F. J. Stimson, ’76, 
are the Committee on Corporation 
Laws, appointed by the Mass. legisla- 
ture. 

Prof. Kuno Francke and Dr. Walter 
Wesselhoeft, m ’59, represented Har- 
vard at the Nuremberg celebration on 
June 16. 

The Memorial Society has placed a 
new tablet in the Cambridge burying 
ground on the grave of Urian Oakes, 
president of Harvard from 1679 to 
1681. 


The tree 
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A new launch, given by G. W. Weld, 
60, has been used at the Engineer- 
ing Camp, Squam Lake, N. H., this 
summer. 

The Faculty have adopted a new 
subject on architectural drawing, 
which will be offered in satisfaction of 
the requirements for admission to the 
Lawrence Scientific School. The ex- 
amination, which will not be held this 
year, but will begin in June, 1903, 
will be open to those who have taken 
or take the examination on projected 
drawing. The subject will count as 
two points for admission. 

A large table, invented by Prof. E. 
C. Pickering, has just been con- 
structed in the north building at the 
Observatory. It is made in two re- 
volving sections, one above the other, 
and takes the place of six separate 
tables used before. In the upper sec- 
tion the annals of the Observatory, 
magnifying glasses, and reference 
books are kept; in the lower, letters 
and files. By the use of this table 
work at the Observatory will be 
greatly facilitated. 

During the summer, an addition has 
been built to Boylston Hall, intended 
for temporary use in the next few 
years. It is 83 feet long and 33 feet 
wide, and is on the south side of the 
present building. It has one large 
room to be used as a laboratory for 
elementary classes in chemistry, and 
also a basement for general use. The 
construction is supported by brick 
piers. Cement plaster is used on the 
outside. 

T. A. Jaggar, ’93, instructor in geo- 
logy, went to Martinique immediately 
after the eruption of Mt. Pelée, and 
Gi. 


spent several weeks there. 


Curtis [L. S.S., ’96] visited the island 
for the U. S. Geological Survey. 
Curtis was the first person to ascend 
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the Soufriére and look into the cra- 
ter. 

O. W. Holmes, Jr., 61, chief jus- 
tice of the Mass. Supreme Court, who 
has been appointed a justice of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, succeeds Horace 
Gray, ’45. Joseph Story, 1798, and B. 
R. Curtis, 29, were still earlier jus- 
tices from Mass. 

Harvard men in Providence, R. I., 
have organized a “ Harvard Rooters’ 
Association,” whose purpose it is to 
cheer the Nine in its annual game with 
Brown. 

15 Harvard men are in the Univer- 
sity of Missouri Faculty. 

H. W. Foote, 97, G. H. Reed, ’99, 
and A. B. Whitney, ¢ 02, graduates of 
the Harvard Divinity School this year, 
were ordained as Unitarian ministers 
on June 18. Mr. Reed has accepted 
a call to Belmont. 

On June 11, J. H. Choate, ’52, the 
U. S. Ambassador, entertained at din- 
ner King Edward VII and Queen 
Alexandra. It was the first time in 
half a century that the British sover- 
eign had been the guest of the official 
representative of this country. 

John Daniels, 04, accompanied the 
Glazier expedition to Labrador this 
summer. 

This year, for the first time, di- 
plomas received from Harvard will be 
accepted in place of examinations for 
admission to the American Institute of 
Architects, which has its headquarters 
at Washington. 

Prizes: The George B. Sohier Prize, 
with the endowment of $250, to G. C. 
Hirst, 02, for his thesis entitled 
“ Three Ideals of Liberty in English 
Letters of the Nineteenth Century.” 
—The Sales Prize of $45 to J. F. 
Conlin for his translation into Spanish 
of Blanco White’s “ Sonnet on Night.” 
— The Sargent Prize of $100 to S. C. 
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Legh, ’04.— The Graduate Bowdoin 
Prize for excellence in Latin Composi- 
tion to J. H. Cole, a member of the 
Graduate School in 1900-01.— The 
Undergraduate Bowdoin Prize for ex- 
cellence in Latin and Greek Composi- 
tion to D. P. Lockwood, ’03. — The 
first Bowdoin Prize for dissertations 
in English to A. C. White, ’02, for his 
essay on “ Pleiade and Areopagus ;” 
second prize to H. W. Bynner, ’02, 
on “The Style of George Meredith.” 
— Ricardo Prize Scholarship, 3350, to 
R. W. Magrane, ’03, for essay on “ The 
State Regulation of Railway Rates.” 

On the passing of Prof. L. B. R. 
Briggs, ’75, from Dean of Harvard 
College to Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, Prof. B.S. Hurlbut, 
’87, was appointed Dean of Harvard 
College, and J. G. Hart, ’93, succeeds 
Mr. Hurlbut as Secretary of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences. 

Prof. Barrett Wendell, ’77, and C. 
S. Minot, p ’78, will represent Harvard 
at the 300th anniversary of the Bod- 
leian Library, Oxford, Eng., Oct. 8 
and 9, 

The Semitic Museum will be opened 
to the public on Oct. 1. In August 
Prof. Lyon, who has been abroad dur- 
ing the last year, returned to Cam- 
bridge and superintended the removal 
of the objects in the Semitic Depart- 
ment of the Peabody Museum and of 
their arrangement in the Semitic Mu- 
seum. 

By the bequest of the late Prof. J. 
H. Thayer, ’50, the Divinity School 
Library has acquired a very valuable 
collection of nearly a thousand vol- 
umes. They are on the New Testa- 
tament exclusively and have been 
selected so as not to duplicate what the 
Library already has. Many pam- 
phlets of value are included. 

Among the lecturers in the Old 
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South Course, Boston, this summer 
were ex-Sec. J. D. Long, ’57; Prof. 
A. B. Hart, ’80; and the Rev. S. A. 
Eliot, ’84. 

Winfred Alexis Alward, A. M., ’01, 
of Fredericton, N. B., and Henry 
Coleman Farrington, ’05, of Cam- 
bridge, were drowned with 12 other 
persons by the capsizing of a sail-boat 
at Appledore, Isles of Shoals, N. H., 
on July 17. Alward graduated A. B. 
at the University of New Brunswick 
in 1897 ; was principal of the Sussex, 
N. B., High School, 1897-1899 ; came 
to Harvard and took his A. M. degree 
in 1901, and had just completed his 
second year in the Graduate School, 
where his specialty was government. 
Farrington was a Cambridge boy, 18 
years old. He fitted for college at 
the Cambridge Latin School, and had 
finished his Freshman year. Both he 
and Alward were working in hotels 
at Appledore. 

More complaint than usual was 
made this year at the inadequate pro- 
vision for selling tickets to the Alumni 
Dinner. As the sale begins at the 
same time that the procession starts 
for the exercises in Sanders Theatre, 
older graduates have to choose be- 
tween attending the exercises or se- 
curing a ticket to the Dinner : for by 
the time the exercises are over, all the 
tickets may be sold. Some change 
should be made, by which it would be 
possible to buy tickets before ten 


. o'clock. Further, as all the tickets 


are sold through a single window, a 
prospective buyer may have to stand 
in line an hour or more, only to find, 
when he reaches the window, that the 
last ticket has just been sold. There 
is no reason why three or four or more 
ticket sellers should not work simul- 
taneously, by simply dividing the 
graduates into equal sections by 
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classes, and apportioning the same 
number of tickets to each section. 
Under the most favorable circum- 
stances, one man cannot sell 700 
tickets, and check the name of each 
buyer, in a short time. 

— Yard Ancestors and Transmit- 
tenda. In the June number of the 
Graduates’ Magazine (pp. 542-3) was a 
short article on “ Yard Ancestors.” It 
pointed out the value of some sort of 
transmittenda in the College dormito- 
ries and suggested that some attempt 
be made to place in each of the old 
rooms a roll of the past occupants. It 
so happens that the Harvard Memorial 
Society is considering this very mat- 
ter. Last spring the Society drew up 
a list of the famous graduates who had 
roomed in the Yard. The list included 
none who had graduated since 1852 — 
half a century ago, and none alive to- 
day, in order that a better perspective 
of value might be obtained. Finally, 
at the last meeting of the Society, 
about fifteen names were decided 
upon and the matter was laid by for 
the summer. When the plan was 
shown to certain graduates they sug- 
gested a wider scheme, that would 
have all the advantages and avoid the 
defects of the old. The new arrange- 
ment proposed to post in each of the 
older rooms the complete list of former 
occupants and to have this list kept up 
to date by the Society. In this way it 
was believed that an interest would be 
given to all the rooms, not merely to 
a few; all disagreement as to the im- 
portance of the names to be posted 
would be avoided; and lastly there 
would be a more personal interest, as 
the owner of the room would realize 
that his name would be entered, and 
he could find whether any relative or 
friend had lived there before him. 

At present it is intended only to 
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place such lists in the old buildings, as 
in the more modern ones the heritage 
of associations is not great and the 
work is not one that requires immedi- 
ate attention or that will be injured by 
delay. However, in Hollis, Stoughton, 
and Holworthy the roll of occupants 
is already long and noteworthy and its 
2arly posting would be welcomed. As 
Massachusetts Hall will never again 
be adomitory, and the element of close 
personal interest is lacking, no com- 
plete record need be posted, but only 
a tablet bearing the most prominent 
names, such as John Quincey Adams, 
Theophilus Ames, and Josiah Quincey. 
This tablet could be secured to the 
wall inside the building and, as one 
interested in the matter has suggested, 
photographs or other reproductions of 
their portraits might well be hung 
along beside it: certainly, such por- 
traits would be more interesting than 
the prints that at present adorn Upper 
Massachusetts. 

The practical details of the plan may 
be easily arranged, and several gradu- 
ates have already volunteered to share 
a proportional part of the expense. 
The general opinion so far favors lists 
printed on paper and framed under 
glass, thus out of danger from deface- 
ment, but always ready for additions. 
It was further proposed that the lists 
be subdivided into periods of fifty 
years, say 1750-1800, 1800-1850, etc., 
for three reasons: the lists could be 
more easily framed ; a desired name 
could be more readily found ; and lastly 
there would not have to be left a long 
and unsightly blank space at the bot- 
tom for additions, 

Several graduates and under-class- 
men have already been consulted in 
regard to these two plans, and all have 
agreed that the latter is the more 
acceptable. Any suggestions, either 
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concerning the plans in general or 
in detail, would be welcomed by the 
Society and considered at its earliest 
meeting in October. Communications 
may be sent to the Harvard Memo- 
rial Society, care of C. G. Loring, 
Jr., 22 Holworthy Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Horace T. Fogg, ’90, writes as fol- 
lows to Prof. A. B. Hart: “The sug- 
gestion made by you in this month’s 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine relative 
to ‘Yard Ancestors’ is something in 
which I have always taken a great in- 
terest, and I have been waiting for the 
time to come when the matter would 
be brought to the attention of the 
graduates generally. I am ready to 
pledge myself to pay the necessary ex- 
penses for a transmittendum in Hollis 
22, or should any other occupant make 
a similar pledge, I will pay for a 
transmittendum in any other room in 


Hollis.” 
VARIA. 


q Dr. S. A. Green, ’51, writes: “I 
have in my possession a notebook kept 
by the Rev. John Fiske during his sev- 
eral pastorates at Salem, Wenham, and 
Chelmsford. It contains an interest- 
ing entry, under date of September 
12, 1658, in regard to his son, Moses 
(H. C. 1662), who was then about to 
go to college, an event of so much 
moment to the town of Chelmsford 
that it was recognized publicly by the 
church and made a matter of record. 
The entry is as follows: 12 of 7 58. 
This day Moses Fiske, being suddenly 
to departe to the Colledge was called 
forth before the Church: & owned 
there his followeth Cov! in the face 
of the Church, personally in cov! en- 
gaging himself to the Church, & the 
Church to him, as in the forme as fol- 
lowes.’ [Here follows the covenant.] 
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Surely the times change, and we change 
with them.” 

q There are three things, said one 
of the speakers at the ’82 dinner, of 
which Boston is particularly proud, the 
Public Garden, the Back Bay, and the 
front people ; and in dilating on them 
he noted that the latter are the hardest 
to get at, the second is the largest 
territorially, but the first is the most 
highly cultivated. 

] Before delivering his Phi Beta 
Kappa Poem, Prof. Shaler told his 
audience that if any one was surprised 
to see him appear on that platform as 
a poet the explanation was simple — 
he was the Phi Beta Kappa Poet for 
the same reason that the cow jumped 
over the moon — “ there were n’t any 
donkeys round to try it.” 

4 When Wendell Phillips, ’31, died, 
a large and impressive funeral was ar- 
ranged. <A friend, on the way to the 
funeral, met Judge E. R. Hoar, ’35, 
and said, “Judge, are you going to 
the funeral?” He replied, “ No, sir, 
I am not going to the funeral, but I 
approve of it.” 

q “It is a trite remark to recall 
how generally, until the present gener- 
ation, the backbone of a college train- 
ing was made up of the non-resil- 
ient Latin, Greek, philosophy, and 
mathematics,” says Prof. J. Laurence 
Laughlin, ’73, in the May Atlantic. 
“These subjects remained the verte- 
brae of college education during the 
whole period down to the introduction 
of the elective system. When liberty 
of choice and an extension of the 
courses of study were introduced, it 
was in the nature of a veritable surgi- 
cal operation, of so serious a kind that 
the doctors wagged their heads and 
wondered whether the patient would 
survive. Even Mr. Lowell, after his 
return from the court of St. James, 
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was skeptical of the new banquet 
spread for unappreciative guests. I 
recall his telling, jocosely, in an after- 
dinner speech in Cambridge, how he 
met an acquaintance (of dubious 
standing) whose cheerful face and 
happy demeanor led him to ask the 
cause of such exuberant felicity. 
‘“Why,” said the genial smiler, “I ’ve 
discovered a way to make my fortune. 
We all know that the reason for the 
fine flavor of the wild duck is the wild 
celery on which it feeds. Now I pro- 
pose to feed it to the domestic duck, 
and supply the market.” Some weeks 
later, on meeting his acquaintance 
again, Mr. Lowell found him quite de- 
pressed and inconsolable. “ Why are 
you looking so unhappy? I thought, 
the last time I saw you, that you were 
on the point of making your fortune 
with ducks. Would n’t it work?” 
“No,’? was the reply, “the d d 
things won’t eat it.” 





STYLE AND THE OAR. 


To sit upon a seat 
With the straps about your feet, 
And to grasp an oar and use it, to re- 
cover and to slide, 
And to keep your body swinging, 
And to get the finish ringing, 
And to send the light ship leaping as 
she whizzes on the tide ; 


To make the rhythm right 
And your feather clean and bright, 
And to slash as if you loved it, though 
your muscles seem to crack ; 
And, although your brain is spinning, 
To be sharp with your beginning, 
And to heave your solid body inde- 
fatigably back ; 


To seek your bed at ten, 
And to tumble out again 
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When the clocks are striking seven That the ancient heroes founded 


and the winds of March are when they first took up an oar: 
chill : 
To be resolute and steady, In short, to play the game 
Cheerful, regular, and ready Not so much for name or fame 
For a run upon the Common or a_ As to win a common honor for your 
tramp up Putney Hill ; colors light or dark — 
Oh! it’s this has made your crew- 
To sink yourself and be man 
Just a unit, and to see Such a chivalrous and true man 
How the individual withers and the Since the day that Father Noah went 
crew is more and more ; a-floating in the Ark. 
And to guard without omission R. C. Lehmann, h ’97. 
Every glorious tradition Punch. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. X, p. 550, 1. 12 from bottom, for Sanders Theatre, read New Haven. 
In Necrology, pp. 651-3 : — 
A. B. 1846. Smith died 6 Dee. 
M. D. 1847. Upham died 1902. 
LL. B. 1866. Keyworth died 23 Jan. 
Hon. 1878. Marquis of Dufferin and Ava— born at Florence, 
Italy. 





ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue, viz. : 
Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; ais for Bachelors of Agricultural 
Science ; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine ; e for Mining and Civil Engineers; 2 for Holders of Hon- 
orary Degrees ; / for Bachelors of Laws; m for Doctors of Medicine ; » for Masters of Arts, Masters of 
Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated in course; s for Bachelors of 
Science ; ¢ for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School; v for Doctors of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic Depart- 
ment; and by the abbreviations, Se. Sch., Div. Sch., L.§., etc., for non-graduate members of the 
Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the State is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 








ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW 








Stylish Hats | College Emblems 
Golf Caps Frat. Pins 

Canes Flags 

Gloves Buckles 
Umbrellas Stationery 





FAVORABLY KNOWN TO HARVARD MEN 
FOR MANY YEARS 
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WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 


BENT & BUSH 





























WARE HALL 


CORNER OF 


Harvard St. and Ware St. 


NEAR THE HARVARD UNION 








Elevator, Electric Light, Steam 
Heat and Open Fireplaces. 
A Bathroom in Each Suite 








For rooms apply to 


JAMES C. DAVIS 
70 Kilby Street, Boston 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





APPOINTMENT COMMITTEE. 


Chairman, EDWIN HERBERT HALL, Ph. D., Professor of Physics. 
Secretary, BYRON SATTERLEE Hurwbut, A. M., /ustructor in English. 


JOHN KNOWLES PAINE, A. M., Mus. D., Professor of Music. 

CHARLES HERBERT Moore, A. M., Professor of Art. 

FREDERIC WARD PuTNAM, A.M., S.D., Professor of American Archeology and Eth- 
nology. 

GEORGE HERBERT PALMER, A. M., LL. D., Professor of Philosophy. 

CHARLES LORING JACKSON, A. M., Professor of Chemistry. 

FREDERIC CESAR DE SUMICHRAST, Associate Professor of French. 

WILLIAM ELWoop BYERLY, Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics. 

CHARLES ROCKWELL LANMAN, Ph. D., Professor of Sanskrit. 

EDWARD LAURENS MARK, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

EDWARD STEVENS SHELDON, A.B., Professor of Romance Philology. 

JoHN HENRY WRIGHT, A. M., Professor of Greek. 

DAvID GoRDON Lyon, Ph. D., Professor of Divinity. 

Hans CARL GUNTHER VON JAGEMANN, Ph. D., Professor of Germanic Philology. 

FRANK WILLIAM TAuSsSIG, Ph. D., LL. B., Professor of Political Economy 

Joun Extiot Wo trFr, Ph. D., Professor of Petrography and Mineralogy. 

ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Ph.D., Professor of History. 

GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, A.B., Professor of English. » 

ROLAND THAXTER, PH. D., Assistant Professor of Cryptogamic Botany. 

LEWIS JEROME JOHNSON, C.E., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. 

ROBERT DECOuRCY WARD, A. M., /astructor in Climatology. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Professor HALL, Chairman. 
Mr. HuRLBUT, Secretary. 
Professors VON JAGEMANN and Harr. 


The Committee, which consists of one representative from each Department of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, recommends for positions of various kinds men 
who are studying or who have studied under this Faculty, whether or not holders 
of degrees. 

The Committee keeps lists not only of those who, being unemployed at the time 
of registration, wish employment and of those who desire to be transferred to other 
positions, but also of all who are teachers by profession. 

The Committee will make prompt reply to persons in authority in colleges and 
schools, and to professional and business men who wish its assistance. 

No fees are charged for any service rendered by the Committee. 

Communications should be addressed to Zhe Secretary of the Appointment Com- 
mittee, No. 5 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

Graduates will please mention their magazine 
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RIVERBANK 
! COURT 


CAMBRIDGE END OF HARVARD BRIDGE 


Suites of one to four rooms with bath-room 


LEASES FOR THE COMING SEASON CAN NOW BE MADE ON 
ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS 


Public and Private Dining Rooms, Reception, Smoking and 
Billiard Rooms 


{ Dining Room open throughout the year 
COOL AND DELIGHTFUL LOCATION 


With Quick and Constant Electric Car Service to all Points 


Apply to 


F. W. GASKILL, Manager. 


} Graduates will please mention their magazine 
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SPECIAL -PRICES ON RUGS 


WILTON 

36 in. by 36 in. 
36 in. by 63 in. 
36 in. by 72 in. 
3 ft. by 9 ft. 

3 ft. by 12 ft. 

3 ft. by 15 ft. 

6 ft. by 9 ft. 








Price 


$0.75 
1.15 
1.45 
1.95 
1.75 
2.00 
2.65 


SMYRNA 
by 36 in. 
by 48 in. 
by 54 in. 
by 60 in. 
by 30 in. 
36 in. by 36 in. 
36 in. by 72 in. 


Price 


$4.35 

6.85 

7.25 
12.25 
17.25 
20.25 
20.25 


ORIENTAL 


Sizes 3 ft. to 3 ft. 5 in. 
wide, by 5ft. to 6 ft.4 
in. long. Price, $7.00 
Sizes 3 ft. 5 in. to 4 ft. 
wide, by 6 ft. Gin. to 
7 ft.long. Price, $12.00 
Sizes 3 ft. 9in. to 4 ft. 
6 in. wide, by 7 ft. 6 


18 in. 
22 in. 
26 in. 
30 in. 
30 in. 


4 ft. by 7 ft. 
6 ft. by 9 ft. 


in. to 8 ft. long. 
Price, $18.00 


Sizes 8 ft. wide by 10 
ft. long. 
Price, $45.00 to $55.00 
Sizes 9 ft. wide by 12 
ft. long. 
Price, $55.00 to $75.00 


in. 





9 ft. by 12 ft. 


7 ft. 6 in. by 10 ft. 6 


4.75 
9.75 


8 ft. 3in. by 10 ft. 6 
in. 

12 ft. by 9 ft. 

10 ft. Gin. by 12 ft. 

10 ft. 6 in. by 13 ft. 
6 in. 

11 ft. 3in. by 15 ft. 


27.00 
31.50 
14.75 42.50 
19.75 
47.00 


56.00 











THOMAS O’CALLAGHAN & CO. 


30-38 Summer St., Boston 





CAPTAIN CRAIG 
A Book of Poems 


By EDWIN A. ROBINSON 


12m0, $1.00, ze¢t. Postage 9 cents. 


Mr. Robinson’s new book of poems 
deals with questions of human life and 
fate in a spirit of strong and buoyant 
idealism. The volume is pervaded by a 
stimulating and individual humor, and 
is characterized by a combination of 
high poetic feeling with flashes of in- 
sight of extraordinary shrewdness. 


Also an uncut edition of 125 copies, 
bound in boards, with paper label, $1.25, 
net. 





{ 


THE MASQUE OF 
JUDGMENT 


By WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY 


12mo0, $1.50. Postpaid. 


Mr. Moody’s reputation as a poet is 
already so firm and so evidently widen- 
that the reissue of this dramatic 
poem, which his longest 
flight, will be welcome to many critics 
and lovers of verse. It contains pas- 
sages of high imaginative power and 
genuine poetic fire. 


ing 


oD 


represents 


Also an uncut edition of 150 coptes, 
bound in boards, with paper label, $1.50, 
net. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
Boston and New York 
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“STRONGEST IN THE WORLD.” 


ae FOUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Outstanding Assurance, De 

ember 31, 190%... .: +: $8,179;276,725.00 
New Assurance issuedin 1901 = 245,912,087.00 
PN an es a 64,374,605.94 
Assets December 31, 1901 . 331,039,720.34 
Assurance Fund and all other 

Lape. Gk . eeerebr8 se 
ES a eae eee a 71,129,042.06 
Paid Policy holders in 1go1 . 27,714,621.42 





JAMES W. ALEXANDER, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES H. HYDE, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


J. W. ALEXANDER, JAMES H. HYDE, E. H. HARRIMAN, 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, JOHN A. STEWART, ALFRED G. VANDERBILT, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, JACOB H. SCHIFF, LEVI P. MORTON, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, A. J. CASSATT, AUGUST BELMONT, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JAMES J. HILL, WM. A. TOWER, 

GEO. H. SQUIRE, T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, D. O. MILLS, 

THOMAS D. JORDAN, JOHN JACOB ASTOR, ROBT. T. LINCOLN, 
CHAS. S. SMITH, Sir WM. C. VAN HORNE, _ GEO. J. GOULD, 

v. P. SNYDER, GAGE E. TARBELL, JOHN SLOANE, 

E. W. LAMBERT, MARVIN HUGHITT, GEO. T. WILSON, 

WM. ALEXANDER, C. B. ALEXANDER, THOMAS T. ECKERT, 
JOHN J. McCOOK, T. DEWITT CUYLER, WM. H. McINTYRE, 
ALANSON TRASK, HENRY C. FRICK, H. M. ALEXANDER, 

C. LEDYARD BLAIR, M. HARTLEY DODGE, WM. H. BALDWIN, Jr., 
BRAYTON IVES, SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, SAMUEL M. INMAN, 
M. E. INGALLS, J. F. pk NAVARRO, H. C. HAARSTICK, 
JOSEPH T. LOW, THOMAS S. YOUNG. DAVID H. MOFFAT. 
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Reed & Barton 


Silversmiths 


——_—_>———— 


Reed & Barton call at- 
tention at. this time to a 
complete and attractive 


* assortment of 


Pewter T rophies 


of original designs, especially adapted for Golf 
and Tennis prizes, such as Love Cups, Beer 
Mugs, and Steins. We mount to order upon 
these, tastefully enameled college, society, and 
club seals. Our goods may be obtained of lead- 
ing jewelers or at our factory, Taunton, Mass. 
Also of our representatives in New York City, at 


41 Union Square and 6 Maiden Lane. 
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